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INTfiODUOTION. 



The origin of this book may be briefly told. 

Some Mteen ywn since, the anthor "was requested to 
deHver an address before the members of some eyening 
classes, which had been formed in a northern town for 
mutual improvement, under the following circumstances : — 

TwQ or three young men of the humblest rank resolved 
to meet in the winter eyenings, for the purpose of im- 
proving Umnselves by.exehapgxng knowledge with each 
other. Their first meetings were bold in the room of a 
cottage in which one of the members lived ; and, as others 
shortly joined them, the place soon became inconveniently 
filled. When smnmer set in, they acyonmed to the cot- 
tage gaiden outside ; and the dasses were then held in the 
open air, round a little boarded hut used as a garden 
bouse, in which those who officiated as teachers set the 
simis, and gave forth the lessons of the evening. "When 
the weather was fine, the youths might be seen, tmtil a late 
hour, hanging round the door of the hut like a cluster of 
bees; but sometimes a sudden shower of rain would dash 
the sums from their slates, and disperse them for the even- 
ing unsatisfied. 

Winter, with its cold nights, was drawing near, and 
what were they to do for shelter ? Their numbers had by 
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this time so increased, that no room of an ordinary oottage 
could accommodate them. Though they were for the most 
part young men earning comparatively small weekly wages, 

they resolved to incur the risk of hiring a room ; and, on 

« 

making inquiry, they found a large dingy apartment to let, 
which had been used as a temporary Cholera Hospital. No 
tenant oonld be found for the place, which was avoided as 
if a plagne still clung to it. Bnt the mutual improyement 
youths, nothing daunted, hired tho cholera room at so 
much a week, lit it up, placed a few benches and a deal 
table in it, and begen their winter dassee. The place soon 
presented a busy and cheeiM appearance in the evenings. 
The teaching may have been, as no doubt it was, of a veiy ' 
rudo and imperfect sort; but it was done with a will. 
Those who knew a little taught those who knew less — im- 
proving themselves while they improved the others; and, 
at all events, setting before them a good working example. 
Thus these youths — and there were also grown men 
amongst them — proceeded to teach themselves and each 
other, reading and writing, arithmetic and geography ; and 
even mathematics, chemistry, and some of the modem 
languages. 

About a hundred young men had Ihus come together, 
when, growing ambitious, they desired to liave lectures 
delivered to them : and then it was that the author becaiuo 
ac<][uainted with their proceedings. A party of them waited 
on him, for the purpose of inviting him to deliver an intro- * 
ductory address, or, as they expressed it, to talk to them 
a bit;" prefacing the request by a modest statement of 
what they had done atid what they were doing. He could 
nut iail to be touched by the admirable self-helping spirit 
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which ihey had displajed ; and, though entertaining but 
slight fiiith in popular leoturing, he felt that a few words 

of encouragement, honestly and sincerely uttered, might 
not be without some good effect. And in this spirit he ad- 
dressed them on more than one occasion, citing examples 
of what other men had done, as illustrations of what each 
might, in a greater or less degree, do for himself; and 
pointing out that their happiness and well-being as in- 
dividuals in after life, must necessarily depend mainly 
upon themselyes — upon their own diligent self-culture, self- 
discipline, and self-control — and, ahove all, on that honest 
and upright performance of individual duly, which is the 
glory of manly character. ^ 

There was nothing in the slightest degree new or 
original in this counsel, which was as old as the Proverhs * 
of Solomon, and possibly quite as femOiar. But old- 
^Gishioned though Ihe advice may have been, it was wel- 
comed. The youths went forward in their course ; worked 
on with energy and resolution ; and, reaching manhood, 
they went forth in various directions into the world, where 
many of them now occupy positions of trust and usefulness. 
Several years after the incidents referred to, the subject was 
unexpectedly recalled to the author's recollection by an 
evening visit from a young man — apparently fresh from 
the work of a foundry — who explained that he was now 
an employer of labour and a thriving man ; and he was 
pleased to remember with gratitude the words spoken in 
all honesty to him and to his fellow-pupils years before, 
and even to attribute some measure of his success in life 
to the endeavours which he had made to work up to their 
spirit. 
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The anlliOT^s penonal interest haTing in tlub way been 

attracted to the subject of Self-ITclp, he was accustomed 
to add to the memoranda from which he had addressed 
these young men ; and to note down occasionally in his 
leisure evening moments, after the honiB of business, the 
Tesnlts of saoh reading, observation, and experience of Hfe, 
as ho conceived to bear upon it. One of the most promi- 
nent illustrations cited in his earlier addresses, was that of 
George Stephenson, the engineer ; and the orig^aal interest 
of the subject, as well as the special &oilities and oppor- 
tonities which the author possessed for illustrating Mr. 
Stephenson's life and career, induced him to prosecute it 
at his leisure, and eventually to publish his biography. 
The. present volume is written in a similar spirit, as it 
has been similar in its origin. The illustrative sketches 
of character introduced, are, hovraver, necessarily less 
elaborately treated — being busts rather than full-length 
portraits, and, in many of the cases, only some striking 
feature has been noted ; the lives of individuals, as indeed 
of nations, often concentrating their lustre and interest in a 
few passages. Such as the book is, the author now leaves 
it in the hands of the reader ; in the hope that the lessons 
of industry, perseverance, and self-culture, which it con- 
tains, will be found useful and instructiTe, as well aa 
generally interesting. 
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OHAPT£B L 
Self-Hblp— National abd IswmmAL 

** The worth of a State, in the long mOi is the worth of the individually 

composing it." — J. S. Mill. 

** We put too much faith in systems, and look too little to men."-— 



** Heaven helps those who help themselves " is a well- 
tried maxim, embod^ang in a small compass the results 
of vast human experience. The spirit of self-help is tho 
root of all genuine growth in the individual ; and, exhibited 
in the lives of many, it constitutes tho true source of 
national vigour and strength. Help from without is often 
enfeebling in its effects, but help from within invariably 
invigorates. WTiatever is done for men or classes, to a 
certain extent takes away tho stimulus and necessity of 
doing for themselves ; and where men are subjected to 
over-guidauce and over-government, the inevitable ten- 
dency is to render them comparatively helpless. 

Even tho best institutions can give a man no active aid. 
Perhaps tho utmost they can do is, to leave him free to 
develop himself and improve his individual condition. 
But in all times men have been prone to believe that 
their happiness and well-being were to be secured by 
means of institutions rather than by their own conduct. 
Hence the value of legislation as an agent in human 
adyaucement has always been greatly oyer-estimated. Tq 
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constitute the milliontli part of a Legislature, by votiDg for 
one or two men once in three or five years, however con- 
scientiously this duty may be performed, can exorcise but 
little active influence upon any man's life and character. 
Moreover, it is every day becoming more clearly under- 
stood, that the function of Government is negative and re- 
Btrictive, rather than positive and active ; being resolvable 
principally into protection — protection of life, liberty, and 
^pNHj^rty. Hence the chief " reforms " of the last fifty 
years have consisted mainly in abolitions and disenaot- 
ments. But there is no power of law that can make the 
idlenum industrious, the thiiftless provident, or the drunken 
sober ; though every individual can be each and all of these 
if he will, by the exercise of his own free powers of action 
and self-denial. Indeed all experience serves to prove that 
the worth and strength of a State depend £ar less upon the 
form of its institations than npoa the character of its men. 
For the nation is only the aggregate of individual con- 
ditions, and civilization itself is but a question of personal 
improvement. 

National progress is the sum of individual industry, 
energy, and upri^tness, as national decay is of individual 
idleness, selfb^ess, and vice. What we are accustomed to 
decry as great social evils, will, for the most part, be found 
to he only the outgrowth of our own perverted life ; and 
though we may endeavour to out them down and extirpate 
them by means of Law, they will only spring up again 
with fresh luxuriance in some other form, unless the 
conditions of human life and character are radically im- 
proved. If this view be correct, then it follows that the 
highest patriotism and philanthropy consist, not so much 
in altering laws and modifying institutions, as in helping 
and stimulating men to elevate and improve themselves 
their own free and independent action. 

The Government of a nation itself is usually foimd to be 
but the reflux of the individuals composing it. The Go* 
Vemment that is ahead of the people will he inevitably 
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dragged down to their level, as the Government that is 
behind thorn will in the long run be dragged up. In the 
order of nature, the collective character of a nation will as 
snrely find its befitting results in its law and govern- 
ment, as water finds its own level. The noble people will 
be nobly ruled, and the ignorant and corrupt ignobly. In- 
deed, liberty is quite as much a moral as a political growth 
— ^the result of finee individual action, eneigy, and inde- 
pendence. 

It may be of comparatively little consequence how a 
man la governed £rom without, wMbt eveiything depends 
upon how he governs lumself from within. The greatest 
slave is not he who is ruled by a despot, great though 
that evil be, but he who is the thrall of his own monl 
ignorance, selfishness, and vice. There have been, and 
perhaps there still are, so-called patriots abroad, who hold 
it to be the greatest stroke for liberty to kill a tyrant, 
forgetting that the tyrant usually represents only too fxdth- 
fnlly the millions of people over whom he reigns. But 
nations who are enslaved at heart cannot be freed by any 
mere changes of masters or of institutions ; and so long as 
the fiital delusion prevails, that liberty solely depends upon , 
and consists in government, so long will such changest no 
matter at what cost they be efiected, have as little practical 
and lasting result as the shifting of the figures in a phantas- 
magoria. The solid foimdations of liberty must rest upon 
individual character ; which is also the only sure guarantee 
for social seourity and national progress.' In this consists 
■the real strength of English liberty. Englishmen feel that 
they are free, not merely because they live under those 
free institationB which they have so laboriously built 
up, but because each member of eodety has to a greater or 
less extent got the root of the matter within himself; and 
they continue to hold &st and enjoy their liberty, not by 
freedom of speech merely, but by their stead&st life and 
energetic action as free individual men. 

Such as "Rngland is, she has been made hy the thinking 
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and working of many generations ; the action of even the 
least significant person having contributed towards the pro- 
duction of tho general result. Laborious and patient men 
of all ranks — cultivators of tho soil and explorers of tho 
mine — inventors and dLscoverers — tradesmen, mechanics, 
and labourers — poets, thinkers, and politicians — all havo 
worked together, ono generation carrying forward the 
labours of another, building up the character of the 
country, and establishing its prosperity on solid founda- 
tions. This succession of noble workers — the artisans of 
civilization — has created order out of chaos, in industry, 
science, and art: and as our forefathers laboured for us, 
and we have succeeded to the inheritance which they have 
bequeathed to us, so is it our duty to hand it down, not 
only unimpaired, but improved, to our successors. 

This spirit of self-help, as exhibited in the energetic 
action of individuals, has in all times been a marked fea- 
tnte in the English character, and furnishes the true measure 
of onr power as a nation. Bising above the heads of the 
mass, there have always been a series of individuals dis- 
tingaished beyond others, who have oqmmsnded the public 
homage. But our progress has been owing also to mul- 
titades of smaller and unknown men. Though only the 
generals' names may be remembered in the history of any 
great oampaign, it has been mainly through the individual 
Talonr and heroism of the privates that victories have been 
won. And life, too, is a soldiers' battle/' men in the ranks 
having in all times been amongst Hie greatest of workers. 
Many are the lives of men unwritten, which have neverthe- 
less as poweifiilly influenced mTilization and progress as the 
more fortunate Great whose names ore reoorded inbiography. 
Even the hmnblest person, who sets before his fellows an 
example of indnstiy, sobriely, and npri^t honesty of pur- 
pose in life, has a present as well as a futnre influence 
upon the well-being of his oountry ; tor his life and oha- 
lacter pass unconsciously into the lives of others, and pro- 
pagate good example for all time to come. 
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BiograpMeB of great» bat especiallj of good men, are, 
AOTeriihelesB, most uistraotiYe and nsefbl, as helps, guides, 
And inoentiyoB to others. Some of the best are almost 
equivalent to gospels — teaching high living, high thinking, 
and energetic action for their own and tibe world's good. 
British biography is studded over, as *'with patines of 
bright gold," with illustrious examples of the power of self- 
help, of patient pui-pose, resohite working, and stead&st 
integiity, issuing in the formation of tmlj noble and manly 
character; exhibiting in language not to be misunderstood, 
what it is in the power of each to accomplish for himself ; 
and illustrating the efficacy of self-respect and self-reliance 
in enabling men of even the humblest rank to work out for 
themselves an honourable competency and a solid reputa- 
tion. ^ 

Foreign observers have noted, as one of the most marked 
characteristios of the Englishman, his strong individuality 
and distinctive personal energy, — refusing to merge him- 
self in institutions, but retaining throughout his perfect 
freedom of thought, and speech, and action. *' Que j'aime 
la hardiesse Anglaise I que j'aime les gens qui disent ce 
qu'ils pensent ! " was the expressive exclamation of Vol- 
taire. It is tliis strong individualism which makes and 
keeps the Englishman really free, and brings out fully the 
action of the social body. Tlio energies of the strong form 
so many living centres of action, round which other indivi- 
dual energies group and cluster themselves ; thus the life 
of all is quickened, and, on great ocoaaions, a powerful 
energetic action of the nation is secured. 

It is this energy of individual life and example acting 
throughout society, which constitutes the best practical 
education of Englishmen. Schools, academies, and colleges, 
give but the merest beginnings of culture in comparison 
with it. Far higher and more practical is the life-education 
daily given in our homes, in the streets, behind counters, 
in workshops, at the loom and the plough, in counting- 
houses and manufactories, and in all the busy hauntfi of 
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men. This it t]i» ednoadoiL that fils EnglisliBien fiir doing 
the work and acting the part of free men. Thia is tiiat final 
instruction as membera of society, which Sohiller deaignaied 
**the education of the human xaoe," oonaisiing in action, 
oonduoti aelf-eultme, aelf-conlnil^-Hyi that tn^ to diaoi- 
pline a man truly, and fit him to the proper performance 
of the duties and business of lift, — a kind of education not 
to be learnt fitan hooks, or acquired by any amount of mere 
literary training. With his usual weight of words, Bacon 
observes, that Studies teach not their own use ; but that 
is a wisdom without them, and above them, won by obser- 
vation ; " a remark that holds true of actual life, as well as 
of the cultivation of the intellect itself. For all observation 
serves to illustrate and enforce the lesson, that a man per- 
fects himself by work much more than by reading, — that it 
is life rather than literature, action rather thiin study, and 
character rather than biography, which tend perpetually to 
renovate mankind. 

Goethe, in one of his conversations with Eckermann at • 
Weimar, once observed, "It is very strange, and I know 
not whether it lies in mere race, in climate and soil, or in 
their healthy education, but certainly Englishmen seem to 
have a great advantage over most other men. We see here 
in Weimar only a minimimi of them, and those, probably, 
by no means the best specimens, and yet what splendid 
fellows they are ! And although they come here as seven- 
teen-year-old youths, yet they by no means feel strange in 
this strange land; on the contrary, their entrance and 
bearing in society is so confident and quiet that one would 
think they were everywhere the masters, and the wliole 
world belonged to them.** "I should not like to affirm, 
for all that," replied Eckermann, *' that the English gentle- 
men in Weimar are cleverer, better educated, and better 
hearted than our young men.*' " That is not the point,** 
said Goethe ; '* their superiority does not lie in such 
things ; neither does it lie in their birth and fortune ; it 
lies precisely in their having the courage to be what 
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nature made tkeiiL There is no ib^/Wisaboat them. Thej 
are oompUte men. Sometimes complete foole also, that I 
heartily admit; hot eyen that is something, and has its 
weight.* Thus, in Gkwthe's eyes the "Rnglia^niaTi fblfiUed, 
to a great ertent, the injimotion given by Leasing to those 
who wonld be men: Think wrongly if you please, bat 
think for youndf." 

Another Ibreigner, a Geiman, Heir Wisse,* in oontrasting 
iSbib English and Gmian systems of edaoation, — ^the one 
aiming oMefly at the calture of ohaiaoter, the other of intel-' 
]eot,^has observed, iiial in the lives of oelebrated men, 
English biographm lay &r more stress npon energy of 
purpose, patience, courage, perseveranoe, and self-control, 
than upon their scientific ardotir or studiousness in youth ; 
that, in short, the EnglibL give the chief prominence to the 
individual element, and attach fiir more Tslue to character 
than to intellect, — a remark not less troe than tending to 
important conclusions ; as pointing, indeed, to the funda- 
mental characteristics of our national strength — the pro- 
duct, as it is, of individual thinking, individual action, and 
individual character. 

Take, again, the opinion of a well-known French writer, 
M. Bendu,f as to what constitutes the essential value of the 
English system. He holds that it best forms the social 
being, and builds up the life of the individual, whilst at the 
same time it perpetuates the traditional life of the nation ; 
and that thus we come to exhibit what has so long been the 
marvel of foreigners — a healthy activity of individual free- 
dom, and yet a collective obedience to established authority 
— the unfettered energetic action of persons, together with 
the tmiform subjection of all to the national code of Duty. 
"Whilst French institutions educate the soldier and the 
functionary, English institutions, which give free action to 
overy man and woman, and recognise an educator in each, 

• Deutsche Briefe ahtr Englfsche Erziehung. 

t De rinafcractkn FrimBirtt 4 Loiidr«i^ dons mi Bapports aveo r£ta( 
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ooltlTate the ciiieen, ready alUse for the Imamefls of 
practical life and for the responaible duties of the home 
and the fiunilj. And althon^ our schooIiB and colleges 
may, like those of France and Germany, 'tntrn out occa> 
sknal forced specimenB of over-onltared minds, what we 
may call the national system does on the whole torn out 
the largest nnmber of men, who, to nse Bendn's words, 
" reveal to the world those two Yirtoee of a lordly race— 
porseverance in purpose, and m spirit of condnot which 
never fiuls." 

It is this individnal freedom and eneigy of action, so 
cordially recognised by these observant foreigners, that 
really constitutes the prolific source of our national growth. 
For it is not to one rank or class alone that this spirit of free 
action is confined, but it pervades all ranks and classes ; 
perhaps its most vigorous outgrowths being observable 
in the commonest orders of the people. 

Men great in science, literature, and art — apostles of 
great thoughts and lords of the great heaii — have sprung 
indiscriminately from the English farm and the Scotch hill- 
side, from the workshop and the mine, from the black- 
smith's stithy and the cobbler's stool. The illustrations 
which present themselves are indeed so numerous, that the 
difficulty consists in making a selection from them, such as 
should fall within the compass of ^a reasonable book. Take 
for instance, the remarkable fact, that from tlie barber's 
shop rose Sir Richard Arkwright, the inventor of the 
spinning-jenny, and the founder of the cotton manufacture 
of Great Britain ; Lord Tenterden, one of the most distin- 
guished of English Lord Chief Justices ; and Turner, the 
very greatest among landscape painters. 

Ko one knows to a certainty what Shakespeare was ; but 
it is unquestionable that he sprang from a very humble rank. 
His father was a butcher and grazier ; and Shakespeare him- 
self is supposed to have been in early life a woolcomber ; 
whilst others aver that he was an usher in a school, and 
afterwards a sdivener's clerk. He truly seems to have 
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been " not one, bat all mankind's epitome.** For snob is the 
aoomaoy of his sea pbiases that a naval writer alleges that 
be must baTe been a sailor; whilst a deigyman infers 
from internal evidence in bis writings, ibat be was proba- 
Uj a paiBon's oilerk; and a distingoisbed jndge <^ horse- 
flesh insists that he must have been a horse-dealer. Shake- 
speare was certainly an aotor, and in the oonrse of bis life 
played many parts," gathering his wonderful stores of 
knowledge from a wide field of ezperienoe and observation* 
In any event, be must have been a dose student, and a 
bard worker; and to this day bis writings oontinne to 
exercise a powerful influence npon the formation of Jhiglisb 
character. 

The conmum class of day labourers has given us Brindl^ 
ibe en^eer, Cook the navigator, and Bums the poet 
Masons and bricklayers can boast of Ben Jonson, who 
worked at the bmldhig of Linooln's Inn, witb a trowel in 
bis band and a book in bis pocket, Edwards and Telford Ibe 
engmeers, Hugh Miller ibe geologist, and Allan Cunning* 
bam the writer and sculptor; whilst among distinguished 
carpenters we find the names of Inigo Jones the arohitect^ 
Hiffrison the bhronometer*maker, John Hunter tiie physi- 
ologist, Bomney and Opie the painters, Professor Lee the 
Orientalist, and John Gibson the sculptor. 

From the weaver dass have sprung Simpson the maibe- 
matician. Bacon the scnlptor, the two Milners, Adam 
Walker, John Foster, Wilson the ornithologist. Dr. Living- 
stone the missionary traveller, and Tannabill Ibe poet. 
Shoemakers have given us Sir Cloudesley Shovel the 
great Admiral, Sturgeon the electrician, Samuel Drew the 
essayist, Gifford the editor of the ' Quarterly Eeview,' 
Bloomfield the poet, and William Carey the miesionarj^ ; 
whilst Morrison, anotherHaborious missionaiy, wiis a maker 
of shoe-lasts. Within the last year, a profound naturalist 
has been discovered in the person of a shoemaker at 
Banff, named Thomas Edwards, who, while maintaining 
himself by his trade, has devoted his leisure to the study 
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of natural science in all its branches, his researches in 
connexion with the smaller crustaceee having been rewarded 
by the discovery of a new species, to which the name of 
" Praniza Edwardsii " has been given by naturalists. 

Nor have tailors been altogether undistinguished, Jackson 
the painter having worked at that trade until he reached 
manhood. But, what is perhaps more remarkable, one of 
the gallantest of British seamen, Admiral Hobson, who 
broke the boom at Vigo, in 1702, originally belonged to 
this calling. lie was working as a tailor's apprentice near 
Bonohurch, in the Isle of Wight, when the news flew 
through the village, that a squadron of men-of-war were 
sailing off the island, lie sprang from the shop-board, and 
ran down with his comrades to the beach, to gaze upon the 
glorious sight. The tailor-boy was suddenly inflamed with 
the ambition to be a sailor ; and springiag into a boat, he 
rowed off to the squadron, gained the admiral's ship, and 
waa accepted as a volunteer. Years after, he returned to 
his native village full of honours, and dined off bacon and 
eggs in the cottage where he had worked as a tailor'a 
apprentice. 

Cardinal Wolsey, De Foe, Akenside, and Barko White, 
were the sons of batchers; Bunyan was a tinker, and 
Joseph Lancaster a basket-maker. Among the great 
names identified with the invention of the steam-engine 
are those of Newoomen, Watt, and Stephenson ; the first- 
a blacksmith, the second a maker of mathematical instm- 
ments, and the third an en^e-fireman. Huntingdon the 
preacher was originally a coalheayer, and Bewick, the 
father of wood- engraving, a coalminer. Dodslej was a 
footman, and Holcioft a groom« Baffin the navigator 
began his sea-faring career as a man before the mast, and 
Sir Cloudesley Shovel as a cabin-b|y. Herschel played the 
oboe in a military band. Ghantrey was a joTn-neymaii 
carver, Etty a journeyman printer, and Sir U liomas 
Lawrence the ton of a tavern-keeper. Michael Faraday, 
the mm of a poor blackianitJi, was in early life appien- 
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ticed to a bookbinder, and worked at that trade nntil he 
reached his twenty-second year : he now occupies the very 
first rank as a philosopher, excelling even his master, Sir 
Humphry Davy, in the art of lucidly expounding the most 
difficult and abstruse points in natural science. 

Not long ago, Sir Hoderick Murchison discovered at 
Thurso, in the far north of Scotland, a profound geologist, in 
the person of a baker there, named Robert Dick. When Sir 
Eoderick called upon him at the bakehouse in which he 
baked and earned his bread, Robert Dick delineated to him, 
by means of flour upon a board, the geographical features 
and geological phenomena of his native county, pointing out 
the imperfections in the existing maps, which he had ascer- 
tained by travelling over the country in his leisure hours. 
On further inquir}^ Sir Roderick ascei-tained that the 
humble individual before him was not only a capital baker 
and geologist, but a first-rate botanist. I found," said 
the Director-General of the Geographical Society, " to my 
great humiliation, that this baker knew infinitely more of 
botanical science, aye, ten times more, than I did ; and that 
there were only some twenty or thirty specimens of, 
flowers which he had not collected. Some he had obtained 
as presents, some he had purcha^sed, but the greater por- 
tion had been accumulated by his industry, in his native 
county of Caithness ; and the specimens were all arranged 
in the most beautiful order, with their soieutiflo names 
affixed." 

It is the glory of our country that men such as these 
should so abound ; not all equally distinguished, it is true, 
but penetrated alike by the noble spirit of self-help. They 
furnish proofs of cheerful, honest working, and energetic 
effort to make the most of small means and common oppor- 
tunities. For opportunities, as we shall afterwards find, 
fall in the way of every man who is resolved to take advan- 
tage of them. The facts of nature are open to the peasant 
and mechanic, as well as to the philosopher, and by nature 
t|iey are alike capable of making a moral use of those facts 
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to the best of their power. Thus, even in the lowliest 
calling, the tme worker may win the very loftiest results. 

The instances of men in this oomitzy who, by dint of 
persevering application and energy, have raised themselves 
from the humblest ranks of indnstey to eminent positions of 
usefulness and influence in sodely, are indeed so numerous 
that they have long ceased to be regarded as exceptional. 
Looking at some of the more remarkable instances, it mi^t 
almost be said that eaxly encounter with difficulty and 
adverse circumstances was the necessary and indispensable 
condition of success. The House of GommoifB has always 
contained a considerable nilmber of such self-raised men — 
fitting representatives of the industrial character of the 
British people; and it is to the credit of our L^islature 
that such men have received due honour there. "When 
tiie late Joseph Brotherton, member fbr Salford, in the 
course of the discussion on the Ten Hours Bill, detailed 
with true pathos the hardships and fotigues to which he had 
been subjected when working as a fiictory hoy in a cotton 
mill, and described the resolution which he had then 
formed, that if ever it was in his power he would endeavour 
to ameliorate the condition of that class. Sir James Qraham 
rose immediately after him, and declared, amidst the cheers 
of the House, that he did not before know lhat Mr. Brother- 
ton's origin had been so humble, but that it rendered him 
more proud than he had ever befixre been of the House of 
Commons, to think that a person risen from that condition 
should be able to sit side by side, on eq^ual terms, with the 
hereditary gentry of the land. 

There is a member of tiie present House of Commons 
whom we have heard introducing his recollections of past 
times with the words, ''When I was working as a weaver 
boy at Norwich;** and there are many more who have 
sprang from conditions equally humble. But perhaps the 
most interesting story of difficulties encountered and over- 
come by manful struggle, is that of the present member for 
Simderland, Mr. W. S. Lindsay, the well-knowTi shipowner.. 

* 
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It was told by himself, in bis own simple words, to the 
electors of Weymouth some yeara ago, in answer to an 
attack which had been made upon him by his political 
opponents. At the age of fourteen, he said, he bad been 
left, an orphan boy, to push his way in the world. He left 
Glasgow for liverpool with only four shillings and sixpence 
in his pocket; and so poor was he that the captain of 
the steamer had pity on him, and had told him that he 
wonld give him his passage if he would trim the coals 
in the coalhole. He did so, and thus worked his pas- 
sage. He remembered that the fireman gave him a part 
of bis homely dinner, and never did he eat a dinner with 
snob relish, for he felt that he bad worked fbr it and earned 
it ; and be wished the yomig to listen to his statement, for 
be himself had derived a lesson from that voyage which he 
bad never forgotten.' At liveipool, be remained for seven 
weeks before bo oonld get employment ; be abode in sheds, 
and bis four and sizpenoe maintained him, until at last he 
found shelter in a West Indiaman. He entered as a boy, 
and before he was nineteen he bad risen to the command of 
an Lidiaman. At twenty-three he retired firam the sea; 
bis Mends, who when be wanted assistance had given him 
none, having left him that which they could no longer 
keep. He settled on shore ; bis career had been rapid ; he 
bad acquired prosperity by (dose industry, by constant 
work, and by keeping ever in view the great principle of 
doing to others as you wonld ie done by. 

But the same charaoteristic feature of eneigetio industry 
happily has its counterpart amongst the other ranks of the 
community. The middle and well-to-do classes are con- 
stantly throwing out vigorous offshoots in all directions — 
in science, commerce, and art — thus adding effectively to 
the "working power of the country. Probably the very 
greatest name in English philosophy is that of Sir Isaac 
Newton, who was the son of a yeoman, the owner and fannt r 
of a little property at AVoolsthorpe, in Lincolnshire, wortli 
only about thirty pounds a-year. The distinguished astro- 
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nomer Adams, tiie discoverer of Neptune, iras bom in the 
same oondition of life ; his &ilier being a small fiumer on 
one of the bleakest spots on Dartmoor, a 'Kffim in which, 
however sterile the soil maybe, it is dear that nature is 
capable of growing the manliest of men. 

The sons of oleigymen, and ministers of religion gene- 
rally, have particnlarlj distingnished themselves in onr 
country's history. Amongst them we find the names of 
Drake and Kelson, celebrated in naval heroism; of WoUas* 
ton, Toung, Flayfair, and Bell, in science ; of Wren, Bey- 
nolds, Wilson, and Wilkie, in art ; of Thnrlow and CSampbell, 
in law; and of Addison^ Thomson, Goldsmith, Coleridge, 
and Tennyson, in literature. Lord Hardinge, Cdonel Ed- 
wardes, and Major Hodson, so honourably known in Indian 
war&re, were also the sons of clergymen. Indeed, the 
empire of England in India was won and held chiefly by 
men of the middle class — such as dive, Warren Hastings, 
and their successors — men, for the most part, bred ih fac- 
tories, and trained to habits of practical business. 

Among the sons of attorneys we find Edmund Bniice, 
Smeaton the engineer, Scott and Wordsworth, and Lords 
Somers, Hardwick, and Dunning. Sir William Blackstone 
was the posthumous son of a silk-mercer. Lord Giffbrd's 
father was a ^ocer at Dover ; Lord Denman's a physician ; 
Judge Talfourd's a country brewer ; and Lord Chief Baron 
Pollock's was a rather celebrated saddler at Charing Cross. 
Layard, the discoverer of the monnraents of Nineveh, was an 
articled clerk in a London solicitor's office ; and Sir William 
Armstrong, the inventor of hydraulic machinery and of the 
Armstrong ordnance, was also trained to the law, and even 
practised for some time as an attorney. Milton was the son 
of a London scrivener, and Pope and Southey were the 
sons of linendrapers. Professor Wilson was the son of a 
Paisley manufacturer, and Lord Macaulay of an African 
merchant. Keats was a dniggist, and Sir Humphry Davy 
a country apothecary's apprentice. Speaking of himself, 
Davy once said, What 1 am I have made myself: I saj 
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this without vanity, and in pure simplioify of heart,** 
Biohard Owen, the Newton of natural history, began life as 
a midBhipman, and did not enter upon the line of scientifio 
xesearoh in which he has since become so distinguished, 
until comparatively late ia life. He laid the foundations 
of his knowledge while engaged m oataloguing the magni- 
ficent museum of specimens aocimnilated by the industiy 
of John Hnnter, a work which occupied him at the College 
of Sorgeons dnxing a period of not lees than ten yeam. 

In all tluMio oases starenuons indrndnal application was 
the price paid for distinotion ; excellence of any sort being 
invariably placed beyond tlie reach pf indolence. It is the 
diligent bfloid and head alone that maketh rich—- in self- 
cultore, growth in wisdom, and in business. Even when 
men are bom to wealth and bi^^sodal position, any soU^ 
repatation which they may indrridnally achieve is only 
attained by eneigetio application ; for thoogh an inheritance 
of acres may be beqneathed, an inheritance of knowledge 
and wisdom cannot. The wealthy man may pay others 
fiir doing his work for him, bnt it is impossible to get his 
thinking done for him hy another, or to pnichase any kind 
of selfKmltore. Indeed, the doctrine that ezoellence in any 
pnisnit is to be achieved by laborious application only, holds 
as tme in Ihe case of the man of wealth as in tiiat a£ Drew 
and Giffozd, whose only school was a cobbler's stall, or Hngh 
Miller, whose only college was a Cromarty stone quarry. 

The knowledge and experience "wtask prodnce wisdom 
can only become a man's individual possession and pro- 
perty by his own free action ; and it is as futile to expect 
these without laborious, painstaking effort, as it is to 
hope to gather a harvest where the seed has not been 
sown. It is related of Grosteste, an old bishop of Lincoln, 
posseesmg great power in his day, that he was once asked 
by his stupid and idle brother to make a great man of him. 

Brother," replied the Inshop, " if your {dough is broken, 
111 pay for the mending of it ; or, if your ox should die, 1*11 
buy you another; but I cannot make a great man of you ; a 
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plon^^unan I found yon, and I fear a pIoaghiDaa I must 

leave yon." 

Biohes and eaae, it is perfectly dear, are not neoessaiy 
£)r man*B bighest onltare, else had not the world been so 
largely indebted m all times to those who haTe sprang 
fnnn the humbler ranks. An easy and luxorious existence 
does not train men to effinrt or encounter with difficulty; 
nor does it awaken that oonsdousness of power which is so 
neoessaiy for enexgetb and effeotiye action'in life. Indeed, 
so &r firom porerly being a misCbrtone, it may,.by yigorous 
self-help, be oony^rted even into a blessing ; rousing a man 
to that struggle with the world in which, though some may 
purohase ease by degradation, the right-minded and true- 
hearted will find strength, confidence, and triumph. Bacon 
says, **Men seem neither to underafcand their riches nor 
their strength : of the' former they belieTO greater things 
than &ey ehould ; of the latter much less. Self-reliance 
and self-denial will teach a man to drink out of his own 
oistem, and eathis ownsweet bread, and to learn andlabour 
truly to get his lining, and carefully to expend the good 
things committed to his trust.** 

Biches are so great a temptation to ease and self-in- 
dulgence, to which men are by nature prooe, that the glor^- 
is all the greater of those who, bom to ample fortunes, 
nevertheless take an adiye part in the work of their 
generation— who scorn delights and Uto laborions days.'* 
It is to the hcnonr of Hie wealthier ranks in this country 
that they are not idlers ; for they do their &ir share of the 
work of the state, and usually take more than their fair 
share of its dangers. It was a fine thing said of a subaltern 
officer in the rcninsular campaigns, observed trndp^ng 
along thiougli mud and mire by the side of his regiment, 
••There goes 15,000^. a-ycar!" and in onr own day, the 
bleak slopes of Sebastopol and the bnniing soil of India 
have bomo witness to the like noble self-denial and de- 
votion on the part of our gentler classes; many a gfil- 
lant and noble fellow, of rank and estate, having risked his 
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life, or loifc it, in one or oUier of those fields of wtaxm, in 
tbe pnblio serrioe of hie ooontiy* 

Not have the weoltibier olaam been nndistinguiahed in 
the more peaceful pQXtndUi of plulosophy and soienoe. 
Take, for inatanoe, the gieafc names of Biuxm, the fether of 
modem philosophy, and of Worcester, Boyle, Gsvendish, 
Talbot, and Bosse, in soienoe. The last named may be 
i^egaided as the great meohanie of the peerage, a man who, 
if he had not be«ri bom a peer, would piobi^ly haTe taken 
the highest noik as an inTentor. . So thorouf^ is his know* 
ledge of smith-woik that he is said to haye been pressed 
on one oooasion to aooept the foremanship of a large work- 
. shop, by a mann&oturer to whom his nuok was unknown. 
The great Bosse telescope, of his own &brioation. Is oer- 
tainly the most extrsordinaty instrument of the kind that 
has yet been oonstmcted. 

But it is prinoipally in the departments of politics and 
literature that we find the most energetic labovrera amongst 
our hii^ier classes. Suooess in these lines of action, as in 
all others, can only be adfaieved tiiroi^h industry, practice, 
and study ; and the great Minister, or parliamentary leader, 
must neoeesarily be amongst the yery hardest of workers. 
Such are Palmerston and Derby, Bussell and Disraeli, 
Gladstone and Bulwer. These men have had the benefit 
of no Ten Hours Bill, but have often, during the busy 
season of Parliament, worked *' double shift," almost day 
and night. One of the most illustrious of such workers in 
modem times was unquestionably the late Sir Robert Peel. 
He possessed in an extraordinary degree the power of con- 
tinuous intellectual labour, nor did he spare himself. His 
career, indeed, presented a remarkable example of how 
much a man of comparatively moderate powers can accom- 
plish by means of assiduous application and indefatigable 
industry. During the forty years that he held a aetit in 
Pailiament, his labours were prodigious. He was a most 
conscientious man, and whatever he undertook to do, he 
did thoroughly. All his speeches bear evidence of his 

0 
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careful study of everything that had been spoken or written 
on the subject under consideration. He was elaborate 
almost to excess ; and spared no pains to adapt liijiiiself to 
the various capacities of his audience. ^Vithal, ho pos- 
sessed much practical sagacity, great strength of purpose, 
and power to direct the issues of action with steady hand 
and eye. In one respect he surpa^ssed most men : his 
principles broadened and enlarged with time ; and age, 
instead of contracting, only served to mellow and ripen his 
nature. To the last he continued open to the reception of 
new views, and, though many thought him cautious to 
excess, he did not allow himself to fall into that indis- 
criminating admiration of the past, which is the palsy 
of many minds similarly educated, and renders the old 
age of many nothing but a pity. 

The indefatigable industry of Lord Brougliam has become 
almost proverbial. His public labours have extended over 
a period of upwards of sixty years, during which he hds 
ranged over many fields — of law, literature, politics, and 
science — and achieved distinction in them all. How he 
contrived it, has been to many a mystery. Once, when Sir 
Samuel Romilly was requested to undertake some new 
work, he excused himself by saying that he had no time, 
" but," be added, ** go with it to that fellow Brougham, he 
seems to have time for everything." The secret of it 
was, that he never left a minute unemployed ; withal he 
possessed a constitution of iron. When arrived at an age 
at which most men would have retired from the world to 
enjoy their hard-earned leisure, perhaps to doze away their 
time in an easy chair, Lord Brougham commenced and 
prosecuted a series of elaborate investigations as to the 
laws of Light, and he submitted the results to the most 
scientilic audiences that Paris and London could muster. 
About the same time, he was passing through the press his 
admirable sketches of the ' Men of Science and Literature 
of the Keign of George III.,' and taking his full share of the 
law business and the political discussions in the House of 
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XiOrds. ' Sydney Smith once recoyimended him to confine 
himself to .only the transaotion of so much bufiineas as three 
strong men could get through. But such was Brou^iam'e 
loye of work— long become a habit — that no amount of 
application seems to have been too great for him ; and sudi 
was hie love of excellence, that it has been said of him that 
if his station in life had been only that of a shoe-blaok, he 
would never have rested jsatisfied until he had become the 
best shoe-black in England. 

Another hard-working man of the same class is Sir E. 
Bnlwer Ljtton. Few writers have done moie, or achieved 
higher distinction iii varions walks — ^as a novelist, poet, ' 
diamatist, historian, essayist, orator, and politician. He 
has worked his way step by step, disdainfbl of ease, and 
animated throughout only hy the ardent desire to excel. 
On the score of mere industry, there are few living Eirglish 
writers who have written so mudi, and none that have 
produced so mudi of high quality. The industry of 
Bulwer is entitled to all the greater praise thai it has been 
entirely self-imposed. To hunt, and shoot, and live at 
ease, — ^to finequent operas, and clubs, and Almack's, en- ' 
joying the variety of London isiglit-eeeing, morning calls, 
and parliamentaiy small-talk during the season," and 
then off to the country mansion, with its well-stocked 
preserves, and its thousand delightfol out-doer pleasures, — 
to travel abroad, to Paris, Vienna^ or Borne, — all this is 
excessively atbmotive to a lover of pleasure and a man of 
fortone, and by no means calculated to make him buckle 
to steady, continuous labour of any kind. Yet these plea- 
sures, all within his reach, Bulwer must, as compared with 
men bom to similar estate, have denied himself in assuming 
tiie position and pursuing the career of a literary man. 
Like Byron, his first effort was poetical (* Weeds and Wild « 
Flowers'), and a &£lure. His second was a novel (' Falk- 
land and it proved a fidlure too. A man of weaker stuff 
would have dropped authorship ; but Buhrar had pluck 
and perseverance ; and he worked on, determined to succeed, 
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He was incessantly induastrions, read prodigiously, and from 
failure went courageously onwards to success. * Pelham * 
followed ' Falkland ' within a year, and the remainder of 
Bulwer's literary life, now extending over a period of 
thirty years, has been a succession of triumphs. 

Mr. Disraeli affords a similar instance of the power of 
industry and application in working out an eminent public 
career. His first achievements were, like Bulwer's, in litera 
ture ; and he reached success only through a succession of 
failures. His * Wondrous Tale of Alroy' and * Eevohi- 
tionary Epic* were laughed at, and regarded as indications 
of literary lunacy. But he worked on in other directions, 
and his ' Coningsby,' * Sybil,' and * Tancred,' proved the 
sterling stuff of which he was made. As an orator too, his 
first appearance in the House of Commons was a failure. 
It was spoken of as " more screaming than an Adelphi 
farce." lliough composed in a grand and ambitious strain, 
ever>" sentence was hailed with loud laughter." ' Hamlet' 
played as a comedy were notliing to it. But he concluded 
with a sentence which embodied a prophecy. Writhing 
under the laughter with which his studied eloquence had 
been received, ho exclaimed, *' I have begun several times 
many things, and have succeeded in them at last. I shal] 
sit down now, but the time will come when you will hear 
me." The time did come ; and how Disraeli succeeded in 
at length commanding the rapt attention of the first 
assembly of gentlemen in the world, affords a stiiking 
illustration of what energy and determination will do ; for 
Disraeli earned his position by dint of patient industiy. 
He did not, as many young men do, having once failed, re- 
tire dejected, to mope and wliinc in a corner, but pluckily 
set himself to work. He carefully unlearnt his faults, 
studied the character of his audience, practised sedulously 
the art of speech, and industriously filled his mind with 
the elements of parliamentary knowledge. He worked 
patiently for success ; and it came, but slowly : then the 
House langked with him, instead of at hizou The reool* 
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lection of his early failure was efiaced, and by general 
consent be was at length admitted to be one of the moat 
finished and etfective of parliamentary speakers. 

Illustrious as are the instances of strong individuality 
which we have thuij rapidly cited, the number might Imj 
largely increased even from the list of living men. One 
of our most distinguished writers has, it is true, lamented 
the decay of that strength of individual character wliich 
has been the glory of the English nation ; yet, if wo mis 
take not, no age in our history so little justifies such a 
lament as the present. Never did sudden calamity more 
severely test the individual pluck, endurance, and energy 
of a people, than did the recent outbreak of the rebellion 
in India; but it only seiTcd to bring out the unflinching 
self-reliance and dormant heroism of the English race. In 
that terrible trial all proved almost ecpially great — women, 
civilians, and soldiers — from the general dowTi through all 
grades to the private and bugleman. The men were not 
picked — they belonged to the same every-day people whom 
we daily meet at home — in the streets, in workshops, in the 
fieldn, at clubs ; yet when sudden disaster fell upon them, 
each and all displayed a wealth of personal resources and 
energy, and became as it were individually heroic. In- 
deed in no ago of England have the finest qualities of 
men been so brilliantly displayed ; and there are perhaps 
no names in our history which outshine those of the 
modem heroes of India. Montalembert avows that they 
" do honour to the human race." Citing the great names 
of Havclock, Kicholson, Peel, Wilson, and Neill — to which 
might be added that of Outram, *' the Bayard of India" — 
he goes on to say, ** it is not only such names, gicat beyond 
comparison, it is the bearing in every respect of this hand 
ful of Englishmen, surprised in the midst of peace and 
prosperity by the most frightful and most unforeseen of 
catastrophes. Not one of them shrank or trembled — all, 
military and civilians, young and old, generals and soldiers, 
resisted, fought^ and peiished with a codness and intrepi- 
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dity which never faltered. It is in this circTimstance that 
shines out the imuiciise value of public education, which 
invites the Eiiglishmau from his youth to make use of hia 
strength and his liberty, to associate, resist, fear nothing, 
be astonished at nothing, and to save himself, by his own 
sole exertions, from every sore strait in life." 

Equally brilliant instances of individual force of cha- 
racter are also to be found in more peaceful and scientific 
walks. Is tliere not Livingstone, with a heroism greater 
than that of Xavier, penetrating the wilds of South Africa 
on his mission of Christian civilization ; Laj'ard, labouring 
for years to disinter the remains of the buried city ol 
Babylon ; Kawlinson, the decipherer of their cuneiform in- 
scriptions; Brooke, establishing a nucleus of European 
enterprise and colonization amongst the piratical tribes of 
the Indian Ocean ; Franklin, Maclure, Collinson, M'Clin- 
tock, and others, cleaving their way through storms, and 
ice, and darkness, to solve the problem of the north-west 
passage ; — enterprises which, for individual daring, self- 
denial, energy, and heroism, are unsurpassed by those of 
any age or coiintiy. 
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CHAPTEE XL 
Leadebs of Industry — ^Inventors and Psoducebs. 

•* Rich are the diligent, who can command 

Time, natare's stock ! and could hii hmnvglan ftU, 

Would, as for seed of stars, stoop for the sand, 

And, by inoessaat labour, gather all."— ^JlMnon^. 

One of the most strongly marked features of the English 
people is their indomitable spirif of industry, standing out 
prominent and distinct in all their past histoiy, and as 
strikingly characteristic of them now as at any fonner 
period. It is this spirit, displayed by the commons of 
England, which has laid the foundations and built up the 
industrial greatness of the empire, at home and in the 
colonics. This vigorous growth of the nation luis been 
mainly the result of the free industrial energy of indi- 
viduals ; and it has been contingent upon tlie number of 
hands and minds from time to time actively employed 
within it, whether as cultivators of the soil, producers of 
articles of utility, contrivers of tools and machines, writers 
of books, or creators of works of art. And while this 
spirit of active industry^ htis been the vital principle of the 
nation, it has also been its saving and remedial one, counter- 
acting from time to time the effects of errors in otir laws 
and imperfections in our constitution. 

The career of industry^ which the nation has pursued, has 
also proved its best education. As steady application to 
work is th(3 healthiest training for every individual, so is it 
the best discipline of a state. Honourable industry^ always 
trayels the same road with enjoyment and duty ; and prob* 
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gress is altogether impossible without it. The idle pass 
through life leaving as little trace of their existence as 
foam iipon the water or smoke upon the air ; whereas the 
industrious stamp their character upon their age, and in- 
fluence not only their own but all succeeding generations. 
Labour is the best test of the energies of men, and fur- 
nishes an admirable training for practical wisdom. Kor 
is a life of uiauual employment incompatible with high 
mental culture. Hugh IMiiler, than whom none knew 
better the strength and the weakness belonging to the lot 
of labour, stilted the result of his experience to be, that 
Work, even the hardest, is full of pleasure and materials 
for self-improvement. He held honest labour to be the 
best of teachers, and that the school of toil is the noblest of 
schools — save only the Christian one, — that it is a school 
in which the ability of being useful is imparted, the 
spirit of independence learnt, and the habit of persevering 
effort acquired. He was even of opinion that the training 
of the mechanic, by the exercise which it gives to his ob- 
servant faculties, from his daily dealing with things actual 
and practical, and the close experience of life which he 
acquires, better fits him for picking his way through the. 
journey of life, and is more favourable to his growth as a 
Man, emphatically speaking, than the training afforded by 
any other condition. 

The array of great names which we have already cur- 
sorily cited, of men springing from the ranks of the indus- 
ti'ial classes, who have achieved distinction in various 
walks of life — in science, commerce, literature, and art — 
shows that at all events the difficulties interposed by 
poverty and labour are not insurmountable. As respects 
the great contrivances and inventions which have con- 
ferred so much power and wealth upon the nation, it is 
unquestionable that for the greater part of them we have 
been mainly indebted to men of the very humblest rank. 
Deduct what they have done in this particular line of 
action, and it will be found that very little indeed lemaina 
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for other men to hare accomplished. The names of many 
meritorious inventors have been forgotten ; only the more 
distinguished— -men who .haye marked an epoch in the 
history of uiTention — have been remembered; such, for in- 
stance, as those oonneoted with the development of the 
gigantic powers of the steam-engintf. Yet there aro hun- 
dreds of ingenious but nameleBS workmen, who have from 
time to time added substantial improvements to that 
wondeifdl maehine, and contribated greatly to the inorease 
of its powers and the extension of its praotiofidiisefl. There 
are, also, numerous minor inventions — snoh, for instanoe, as 
the watoh whioh we oaizy in our pookel^eaoh important 
in its way, tiie histoiy of whioh bail been altogether lost ; 
and though we have suooeeded to the ample inheritanoe 
whioh the inventors have bequeathed to ns, we know not 
the names of many of our benefiiotozBL 

Though the invention of the working steam-engine— the 
king of machines— belongs, oomparatively speakingt to our 
Own epoch, the idea of it was bom many centuries ago, 
like other contrivances and discoveries, it was effected step 
by step— one man transmitting the result of his labours, at 
the time apparenUy useless, to his successors, who took it 
up and carried it forward another stage, — ^the sentinels 
of the great idea answering each other across the heads of 
many generations. The idea promulgated by Hero of 
Alexandria was never altogether lost; but, like the grain of 
wheat hid in the hand of the ISgyptian mummy, it sprouted 
and grew vigorously when brought into the full light of 
modem science. The steam-^engine was nothing, however, 
until it emerged from the state of theory, and was taken 
in hand by practical mechanics ; and what a noble story of 
patie it. laborious investigation, of difficulties encountered 
and overcome by heroic indnstry, does not that marvellous 
machine toll of! It is, indeed, in itself, a monument of 
the power of self-help in man. Qrouped around it we 
find Savaiy, the Cornish miner ; Newoomen, the Dartmouth 
blacksmith; Cawley, the glazier; Potter, the engine-boy; 
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Smeaton, the engineer ; and, towering above all, the 
laborious, patient, never-taring James Watt, the mathe- 
matical instroment maker. 

Watt was one of the most industrions of men. Whatever 
sabject came under his notioe in the course of his business, 
immediately beoame to him an object of study; and the 
story of his life proves, what aU experience confirms, that 
it is not the man of the greatest natural vigour and capacity 
who achieves the highest results, bat he who employs his 
powers with the greatest indusfciy and the most carefully 
disciplined skill — the skill that comes by labour, applica- 
tion, and experience. Many men in his time knew far 
more than Watt, but none laboured so assiduously as he 
did to torn all that he did know to nsefnl practical pur- 
poses. He was, above all things, most persevering in his 
ptmnit of facts. He cultivated caxefblly that habit of 
active attention on which all the higjher working qnalities 
of the mind mainly depend. Indeed, Mr. Edgworth enters 
tained the opinion, that inany of the great differences of 
intellect which are found in men depend more upon the 
early cultivation of this hM of aUmtkm, than upon any 
great disparily between the powers of one individual and 
another. 

Even when a boy. Watt found science in his toys. The 
•quadrants lying about his fitther^s carpenter^s shop led him 
to the study optics and astronomy ; his ill health in- 
duced him to pry into the secrets of physiology ; and his 
solitary walks through the country attracted him to the 
study of botany, history, and antiquarianism. ' While carry- 
ing on the business of a mathematical instrument maker, 
he received an order to build an organ ; and, though witb- 
out any ear for music, he undertook the study of harmonics, 
and Bucoessfiilly constmcted the instrument. And, in like 
manner, when the little model of Newcomen's steam-engine, 
belonging to the Universily of Glasgow, was placed in his 
hands for repair, he forthwith set himself to learn all that 
vras then known about heat, evaporation, and condensation. 
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— at the same time plodding his way in mechamos and the 
science of construction, — the results of which he at length 
embodied in tho condensing steam-engine. 

For ten years he went on contnYing and inventing — 
with little hope to cheer him — ^with few friends to encourage 
him — struggling with difficulties, and earning but a slender 
living at his trade. Even when he had brought his engine 
mto a practicable working condition, his difficulties seemed 
to bo as far from an end as ever; and he could find no 
capitalist to join him in his great undertaking, and bring 
the invention to a successful practical issue. He went on, 
meanwhile, earning bread for his family by making and 
selling quadrants, making and mending fiddles, flutes, and 
other musical instruments ; measuring mason work, sur- 
veying roads, superintending the construction of canals, or 
doing anything that turned up, and offered a prospect of 
honest gain. Atleng^th. Watt found a fit partner in another 
eminent leader of iiulustiy — Mathew Boulton, of l^irming- 
ham ; a skilful, energetic, and far-seeing man, who vigo- 
rously undertook the enterprise of introducing the con- 
densing engine into general use as a working power; 
and the success of both is now matter of history. 

A succession of eminent workmen have, from time to 
time, added new power to the steam-engine; and, by 
nxmierous modifications, rendered it capable of being 
applied to nearly all the purposes of manufactni-e — driving 
machinery, impelling ships, grinding com, printing books, 
stamping money, hammering, planing, and turning iron ; 
in short, of performing any description of mecbanical 
labour where power is required. One of tho most useful 
modifications in the engine was that devised by Trevithick, 
another Cornish miner, and eventually perfected by George 
Stephenson, the coUieiy engine-man, in the invention of 
the railway locomotive, by which social changes of im- 
mense importance have been brought about, of even greater 
consequence, considered in their results on human progress 
and civilizationy than the condeusing-engine of Watt, 
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These successive advances, however, have not been the 
result of the genius of any one inventor ; but of the con- 
tinuous and successive industry and inventiveness of many 
generations- What Mr. Robert Stephenson recently said 
of the locomotive, at a meeting of engineers at Newcastle, 
is true of nearly every other capital invention ; "It is 
due," he said, "not to one man, but to the efforts of a 
nation of mechanical engineers." 

One of the firet grand results of Watt*8 invention, — 
which placed an almost unlimited power at the command 
of the producing classes, — was the establishment of the 
ootton manufacture of Great Britain. The person most 
closely identified with the foundation of this ^eat branch 
of induatry was imquestionably Sir Bichard Arkwright, 
whose practical energy and sagacity were perhaps even 
more remarkable than his mechanical inTentiTenesSn His 
originality as an inventor has indeed been called in ques- 
tion, like that of Watt and Stephenson. Arkwright pro- 
bably stood in the same relation to the spinningp-machine 
that Watt did to the steam-engine and Stephenson to the 
locomotive. He gathered together the scattered threads 
of ingenuity which already existed, and wove them, after 
his own design, into a new and original fabrio. Though 
Lewis Paid, of Birmingham, patented the inTentkm of 
spinning by rollers thirty years before Arkwri^t, the 
maohines eonstmoted by him were so imperfect in their 
details, that they oould not be profitably worked; and, 
therefore, the inrention was practioally a fidlure. Another 
obscure meohanio, a reed-4naker of Leigh, named Thomas 
Highs, is also said to have invented the water-frame 
and spinning-jenny; hat they, too, proved nnsnooessfiil 
for the same reason. When the demands of indnstiy are 
firand to press npon the resources of inventors, you will 
generally find the same idea fioaiing about in many minds ; 
— such hs^ been the case with the steam-engine, the safety- 
lamp, the electric telegraph, and many other inventions. 
Many ingenious minds labour in the fhroes of invention^ 
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until at length the master mind, the strong practical man, 
steps for^vard, and straightway delivers them of their idea, 
applies the principle snccessfully, and the thing is doue. 
Then there is a loud outcry amongst all the smaller con- 
trivers, who see themselves distanced in the race; and 
heiuse men such as Watt, Stephenson, and Arkwright, 
]iave so often to defend their reputation and their rights as 
practical and successful inventors. 

Sichard Arkwright, like most of our great mechanicians, 
sprang from the ranks. He was bom in Preston in 1782. 
His parents were very poor, and he was the youngest of 
thirteen children. He was never at school ; the only educa- 
tion he received he gave to himself ; and to the last he was 
only able to write with difficulty. When a boy, he was • 
apprenticed to a barber, and after learning the bosaness/he 
sec np for himself in Bolton in 1760, occupying an imder- 
gronnd cellar, over which he put up the sign, Gome to 
the subterraneous barber — ^he shaves for a penny." The 
other barbers found their customers leaving them, and 
reduced their prices to his standard: when Arkwright, 
determined to push his trade, announced his determination 
to give A clean shave for a halfjpenny." After a few 
years he quitted his cellar, and became an itinerant dealer 
in hair. At that time wigs were worn, and this was an 
important branch of the harboring business. He went about 
baying hair, and was accustomed to attend the hiring fairs 
throughout Lanoashire resorted to by young women, for the 
purpose of securing their long tresses; and it is said that 
in negociations of this sort he was very successfhL He 
also dealt in. a chemical hair dye, which he used adroitly, and 
thereby secured a considerable trade. Being of a mechani- 
cal turn, he devoted a good deal of Ids spare time to con- 
triving models of machines, and, like many self-tangbt men 
of the same bias, he endeavoured to invent perpetual 
motion. He followed bis experiments so de^itedly that 
be neglected bis business, lost the little money he bad 
saved, and was reduced to great poveriy. His wife— for be 
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had by this time married — was impatient at what she con- 
ceived to be a wanton waste of time and money, and in 
a moment of sudden wrath she seized upon and destroyed 
his models, hoping thus to remove the cause of the family 
privations. Arkwright was a stubborn and entliusiastio 
man, and he was provoked beyond measure by this conduct 
of his wife, which he nevdi forgave ; and he, in consequenoe, 
separated from her. 

In travelling about the coxuitrj, Arkwright had become 
acquainted with a person named Kay, a clookmaker at 
Warrington, -who assisted him m constructing some of the 
parts of his perpetual-motion machinery* It is supposed 
that he was first informed by Kay of the prindple of 
spinning by rollers. The idea at once took finu possession 
of his mind, and he proceeded to devise the process by 
which it was to be accomplished, Kaj being able to tell him 
nothing on this point. Arkwright now abandoned his busi- , 
ness of liair collecting, and devoted himself to the perfect- 
ing of his machine, a model of which, constructed by 
Kay under his directions, he set up in the parlour of > 
the Free Gxammar School at Preston. Being a burgess 
of the town, he voted at the contested election at whioh 
General Burgoyne was returned ; but such was his poyertyf 
and suoh the tattered state of his dress, that a number of 
persons subscribed a sum sufficient to have him put in a 
state fit to appear in the poll-room. The exhibition of his 
machine in a town where so many woxk-people liyed by 
the exercise of manual labour proved a dangerous experi- 
ment; there were ominous growlings heard outside fcoia 
time to time, and Arkwright, — remembering the &te of 
poor Hargreaves^ spinning-jenn^, whioh had been pulled to 
pieces only a short time before by a Blackburn mob, — 
wisely detennined on packing tip his model and removing to 
a less dangerous locality. He went accordingly to Not- 
tingham, v^ere he applied to some of the local bankers for 
pecuniaiy assistance ; and the Messrs. Wright consented to 
advance him a sum of money on condition of sharing in 
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the profits of the invention. The machine, however, not 
being perfected so soon as they had anticipated, the bankers 
recommended Arkwright to apply to ISIessrs. Strutt and 
Need, the fonner of whom was the ingenious inventor and 
patentee of the stocking-frame. Mr. Strutt was quick to 
perceive the merits of the invention, and a partnership was 
entered into with Arkwright, whose road to fortune was 
now clear. The patent was secured in the name of 
"Eichard Arkwright, of Nottingham, clockmaker," and 
it is a remarkable fact, that it was taken out in 1769, the 
very same year in which Watt secured the patent for his 
steam-engine. A cotton-mill was first erected at Notting- 
ham, driven by horses ; and another was shortly after built, 
on a much hirger scale, at Cromford, in Derbyshire, turned 
by a water-wheel, from which circumstance the spinning- 
aaachine came to be called the water-frame. 

Arkwright's labours, however, were, comparatively speak- 
ing, only begun. He had still to perfect all the working 
details of his machine. It was in his hands the subject of 
constant modification and improvement, until eventually 
it was rendered practicable and profitable in an eminent 
degree. But success was only secured by long and patient 
labour : for some years, indeed, the speculation was dis- 
heartening and unprofitable, swallowing up a very large 
amount of capital without any result. AVhen success began 
to appear more certain, then the Lancashire manufacturers 
fell upon Arkwright's patent to pull it in pieces, as the 
Cornish miners fell upon Bonlton and Watt, to rob them of 
the profits of their steam-engine. Arkwright was oven 
denoimced as the enemy of the working people ; and a mill 
which he built near Chorley was destroyed hy a mob 
in the presence of a strong force of police and military. 
The Lancashire men refused to buy his materials, though 
they were confessedly the best in the market. Then they 
refused to pay patent-right for the use of his machines, and 
combined to crush him in the courts of law. To the dis- 
gust of light-minded people, Arkwright's patent was upset. 
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But thougli beaten, lie was not suMnecL He established 
large mills in other parts of Lanoasbire, in Derbyshire, 
and at New Lanark, in Scotland. The mills at Cromford 
also oame into his own hands at the expiring of his partner- 
ship with Strutt, and the amount and the excellence of his 
products were such, that in a short time he obtained so 
complete a control of the trade, that the piioes wore fixed 
by him, and he goTomed the main operations of the other 
cotton-spinners. 

Arkunriglit was a tremendous worker, and a man of mar- 
vellous energy, ardour, and application in business. At 
■one period of his life he was usually engaged in the severe 
and continuous labours involved by the organization and 
conduct of his numerons manufactories from lour in the 
morning until nine at night At fifty yean of age he set 
to work to leam English grammar, and improve himself in 
writing and orHiogiaphy. When he travelled, to save 
time» he went at great speed, drawn by four horses. Be it 
for gjood. or for evil, Arkwrigjhtwas the founder in l^nglml 
of tiie modem factory f^ystem, a branch of industry which 
has nnqnestionably proved a source of immense wealth to 
individuals and to the nation. 

It is not erery inventor* however skilledt who is a 
veritable Leader of Industry like Arkwright. Many die- 
tingaished inventors are found comparatively helpless in 
the conduct ci business, whioih demands the exercise of dif- 
ferent qualities,— the power of organising the labour of 
large numbers of men, promptitude of action on emer- 
gencies, and sagacious dealing with the praotkial affisdis of 
life. Thus Watt hated tiiat jostling with the world, and 
contact with men of many classes, which .are usually en- 
countered in the conduct of any extensive industrial ope- 
ration. He declared that he would rather &ce a loaded 
cannon than setUe an account or make a bargain; and 
there is eTeiy probability that he would have derived no 
pecuniary advantage whatever from his great invention, or 
been able to defend it against the repeated attacks of the 
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mechanical pirates who fell upon him in Cornwall, London, 
and Lancashire, had he not been so fortunate as to meet, 
at the great erisis of Ida career, with the illustrious Matthew 
Boulton, '* the father of Birmingham." 

Boulton was a n\an of essentially different qualities from 
Watt, but quite as able in his own way. He was one of 
the first of the great manufEtcturing potentates now so 
numerous in the northern and midland counties. 6oulton*s 
commencement in life was humble : his position being only 
that of a Birmingham button-maker. In his case, as in 
every other, it was not the calling that elevated the man, 
but the man that elevated the calling. He was gifted by 
nature with fine endowments, which he cultivated to the 
utmost. He possessed a genius for business of the highest 
order ; being of sound understanding and quick perception, 
and prompt to carry out the measures which his judgment 
approved. Hence he rarely, if ever, failed ; for his various 
enterprises, bold though they were, were always guided by 
prudence. He was not a man to drive a wedge the broad 
end foremost; because ho possessed an admirable tact, 
polished by experience, which enabled him unerringly to 
determine when and how to act. He actively conducted 
his business, and never allowed himself to be driven bv it. 
He threw into his daily labours his individual uprightness 
and integrity — qualities which are the glory of every man's 
character, whatever his position in life may be. And 
although he prospered and became rich, according to his 
deserts, it might be said of him with truth, that there was 
not a dirty shilling in all that he earned. 

Beside being great as a man of business, Boulton was a 
highly-cultivated man of science, a generous patron of art, 
and a diligent cultivator of literature ; but the chief aim 
and labour of his life was the practical introduction of 
Watt's steam-engine as the great working power of England. 
With pride he said to Boa well, when visiting Soho, " I sell 
here, sir, what all the world desires to have — Power." 
** He had," continues Boswell, *' about 700 people at work ; 
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I contemplated him as an iron cliieftain ; and he seemed to 
be a father of hia tribe." Mxa. Schimmel Penninok charac- 
terizes him as a man of noUe, open^ and cordial manners, 
and of princely mnnificence ; " he went among his people,? 
she says, like a monarch bestowing largess." He was a 
true lord and leader of industry. Every step in his career 
was won by honest work and valiant effort. No envy 
follows the career of such a man ; but praise, reward, and 
blessings. When he died, he was followed to the gcave by 
the entire body of his workmen, and there was scarcely a 
dry eye amongst them. 

All other great branches of industry in Britain famish 
eqnally illnstrions examples of energetic men of business, 
who have been the source of untold benefits to the neigh- 
bonihoods in which they have laboured, and of greatly 
increased power and wealth to the commnnity at large. 
Amongst such might be cited the Stmtts of Belper ; the 
Tennants of Glas^w; the Marshalls and Gotts of Leeds; 
the Peels, Ashworths, Birleys, Fieldens, Ashtons, Hey- 
woods, and Ainsworths of South Lancashire. For the 
present, however, we shall confine ourselves to a single 
family, since become eminently distinguished in connec- 
tion wilh the political history of England : we refer to Ihe 
Peels of South Lancashire. 

The founder of the Peel fiunily, about the middle of last 
century, was a small yeoman, occupying the Hole House 
Farm, near Blackburn, from which he afterwards removed 
to a house situated in Fish Lane in that town. Bobert 
Peel, as he advanced in life, saw a large fiunily of sons and 
daughters growing up about him ; but the land about Black- 
bum being somewhat barren, it did not appear to him that 
agricultural pursuits offared & veiy encouraging prospect 
for their industry. The place had, however, long been the 
seat of a domestic manufacture — the fiskbric called ** Black* 
bum greys," consisting of linen weft and cotton warp, being 
cliiefl}" made in that town and its neighbourhood. It was 
then cubtomary — previous to the introduction of the factory 
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system — for industrious yeomen with fiunilies to employ 
the time not occupied in the fields in weaving at home ; 
and Eohert Peel acoordingly began the domestic trade of 
calico-making. He was honest, and made an honest article ; 
tbiifty and hard-working; and his trade prospered. He 
WIS also enterprising, and was one of the first to adopt the 
carding cylinder, then recently invented. 

But Bobert Peers attention was prindLpally directed to 
the printing of calico— then a comparatively mdmown art — 
and for some time he carried on a series of experiments 
^ with the object of printing machinery. The ezperi- . 
ments were secretly conducted in his own house, the doth 
being ironed fi>r the purpose by one of the women of the 
fionily. It was then oustomaiy, in .sudi houses as the 
Peels, to use pewter plates at dhmer. Having sketched a 
figure or pattern on one of the plates, the thought struck 
him lhat an impression might be got from it in reverse, . 
and printed on calico wiili colour. In a cottage at the end 
of the &rm-house lived a woman who kept a calendering 
machine, and going into her cottage, he put the plate with 
colour rubbed into the figured part and some calico over it, 
through the machine, when it was found to leave a sati»- 
fiuytory impression. Such is said to have been the origin 
of roller printing on calico. Bobert Peel shortly perfected 
his process, and the first pattern he brought out was a 
parsley leaf; hence he is spoken of in the nei^bourhood 
of Blackburn to this day as Parsley Peel." The process 
of calico printing by what is called the mule machine—^ 
that is, by means of a wooden cylinder in relief, with an' 
engraved copper cylinder — ^was afterwards 'brought to per- 
fection by one of his sons, the head Of the firm of Messis. 
Peel and Co., of Church. Stimulated by his success, 
Bobert Peel shortly gave up &rming, and removing to 
Brookside, a village about two miles from Blackburn, he 
devoted himself exclusively to the printing business. 
There, with the aid of his sons, who were as energetic as 
himself^ he successfully carried on the trade for several 
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years ; and as the young men grew up towards manhood, 
the concern branched out into various firms of Peels, each 
of which became a centre of industrial progress and re- 
munerative employment to large numbers of people. 

From all that can now be learnt of the character of the 
original and untitled Kobert Peel, he must have been a 
remarkable man — shrewd, sagacious, and far-seeing. But 
very little is known of him excepting from tradition, and 
the sons of those who knew him are fast passing away. It 
is not the lives of such men that are usually recorded in 
books. The men who " say good things " have always a 
better chance of being remembered in literature than those 
who do them. Men who write a play, or a book of poetry, 
will secure a biography, where men who establish new 
branches of industry, or give a fresh impulse to society in 
connection with invention and production, are shortly 
forgotten. Nevertheless, the works of such public bone- 
fjujtors live after them, and their beneficent example is re- 
produced in the action and character of their successors. 
His son, Sir Robert, the first baronet, thus modestly spoke 
of his father, the foimder of the family : — He moved in a _ 
confined sphere, and employed his talents in improving the 
cotton trade. He had neither the wish nor opportunity of 
making himself acquainted with his native country, or 
society far removed from his native county of Lancaster. 
I lived under his roof till I attained the age of manhood, 
and had many opportunities of discoTering that he pos- 
sessed, in an eminent degree, a mechanical genius and a 
good heart. He had many sons, and placed them all in 
situations where they might be useful to each other. The 
cotton trade was preferred as best calculated to secure this 
object; and by habits of industry, and imparting to his 
offspring an intimate knowledge of the various branches of 
the cotton manufiMtuxe, he lived to see his children con- 
nected together in husiness, and, hy their successful 
exertions, become, without one exception, opulent and 
happy. Mj &ther may be truly said to have been the 
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founder of our family ; and lie so accurately appreciated 
the importance of commercial wealth in a national point of 
view, that he was often heard to Bay that the f^sxins to 
individuals were small compared with the national gains 
arising from trade.** 

Sir Kobert Peel, the first baronet and the second manu- 
facturer of the name, inherited all his father's cnterprize, 
ability, and industry. His position, at starting in life, was 
little above that of an ordinary working man ; for his 
father, though laying the foundations of future prosperity, 
was still struggling with the difficulties arising from in- 
sufficient capital. When Kobert was only twenty years 
of age, he determined to begin the business of cotton- 
printing, which he had by this time learnt with his father, 
on his own account. His uncle, James Haworth, and 
William Yates of Blackburn, joined him in his cnterprize ; 
the whole capital which they could raise amongst them 
amounting to only about 500?., the principal part of which 
was supplied by William Yates. His father kept a small 
inn in Blackburn, where he was well known as " Yates 
o' th' Bull and haying saved money by his business, he 
was willing to advance sufficielit to give his son a start 
in the lucrative trade of cotton-printing, then in its in- 
fancy. Robert Peel, though comparatively a mere youth, 
supplied the pzaotical knowledge of the business ; but it 
was said of kim, and proved true, that ha oazried an old 
head on yoKng ahonlders.*' A mined corn-mill, with its 
adjoining fields, was pnxohased for a comparatively small 
sum, near the then insignificant town of Bury, where the 
works long after oontinued to be known as *' The Ground ;** 
and a few wooden sheds having been nm np, the firm com- 
menced their ootton-printing business in a very humble 
-way in the year 1770, adding to it that of cotton-spinning 
a few yeaiB later. The frugal style in which the part- 
ners lived may be inferred from the following incident 
in their early career. William Yates, being a married 
man with a family, commenced housekeeping on a small 
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scale, and to oblige Peel, who was single, he agreed to 
take him as a lodger. The sum which the latter ilrst paid 
for hoard and lodging was only 85. a week ; but ^ ates, 
considering this too little, insisted on the weekly payment 
being increased a shilling, to which Peel at first demurred, 
and a ditl'erence between the partners took place, which 
was eventually compromiaed by the lodger paying an 
advance of sixpence a week. AVilliam Yates's eldest child 
"VN-as a <rirl named Ellen, and she very soon became an 
especial favourite with the young lodger. On returning 
from his hard day's work at " llie Ground," he would 
take the little girl upon his knee, and say to her, "Nelly, 
thou bonny little dear, wilt be my wife ?" to which the 
child woidd readily answer "Yes," as any child would do. 
" Then PU wait for tliee, Nelly ; ITl wed thee, and none 
else." And Robert Peel did wait. As the girl grew in 
beauty towards womanhood, his detennination to wait for 
her was strengthened ; and after the lapse of ten years — 
years of close application to business and rapidly increasing 
prosperity — Robert Peel married Ellen Yates when she 
had completed her seventeenth year ; and the pretty child, 
whom her mother's lodger (Ihid father's partner had nursed 
upon his knee, became Mrs. Peel, and eventually Lady 
Peel, the mother of the future Prime Minister of England, 
Lady Peel was a noble and beautiful woman, fitted to 
grace any station in life. She possessed rare powers of 
mind, and was, on every emergency, the high-souled and 
faithful counsellor of her husband. For many years after 
their marriage, she acted as his amanuensis, conducting the 
principal part of his business coiTespondence, for Mr. Peel 
himself was an indifferent and almost unintelligible writer. 
She died in 1803, only three years after the Baronetcy had 
been conferred upon her husband. It is said that London 
^ fashionable life — so unlike what she had been accustomed 
to at home — proved injurious to her health ; and old Mr. 
Yates was afterwards accustomed to say, " if Robert hadn't 
made bur !Nelly a * Lady/ she might ha' been living yet" 
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The career of Peel, Yates, & Co., was throughout one 
of great and unintemipted prosperity. Sir Robert Peel 
himself waH the soul of the firm ; to great energy and 
application uniting much ])ractical sagacity, and first-rate 
mercantile abilities — qualities in wliich many of the early 
cotton-spinners were exceedingly deficient. He was a man 
of iron mind and frame, and toiled unccusingly. In short, 
he was to cotton-printing what Arkwright was to cotton- 
spinning, and his success was equally great. The excel- 
lence of the articles produced by the firm secured the 
command of the market, and the character of the firm stood 
pre-eminent in Lancashire. Besides greatly benefiting 
Bury, the partnership planted similar extensive works in 
the neighbourhood, on the Trwell and the Koch ; and it 
was cited to their honour, that, whilst they sought to raise 
to the highest perfection the quality of their manufaotui'es, 
they also endeavoured, in all ways, to promote the well- 
being and comfort of their work-people. Even in the most 
unfavourable times, their hands " never wanted work. 
Sir Robert Peel was quick to appreciate the value of all 
new processes and inventions ; in illustration of which we 
may allude to his adoption of the process for producing 
what is called resist work in calico printing. This is 
accomplished by the use of a paste, or resist, on such parts 
of the cloth as are intended to remain white. The person 
who discovered the paste was a traveller for a Londoa 
house, who sold it to Mr, Peel for an mooiuridezable sum. 
It required the experiexice of a year or two to perfect the 
system and make it practically useful ; but the beauty of 
tAb efifect, and the extreme precision of outline iil the 
pattern produced, at once placed the Bury establishment at 
the head of all the factories for calico printing in the 
oonntty. Other firms, oonduoted with similar spirit, 
were established by members of the same family at 
Burnley, Foxhill bank, and Altham, in Lancashire ; Salle^ 
Abbey, in Yorkshire; and afterwards nt Burton-on-Trent, 
in Staffordshire ; these various establishments, whilst they 
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brought immense wealth to the proprietora, settmg an 
example to the whole cotton tradd, and tndning up many 
of the most auccessfnl printers and mann&otarere in Lanoa- 
shire. 

That the force and development of a conntry depends 
mainly upon the industry and energy of itsindiTidvalnien, 

cannot be better ilhistrated than by the career of another 
distinguished workman, Josiah AVedgwood, the founder of 
the Staffordshire Potteries. Ilis father "was a poor potter 
at Bnrslem, barely able to make a living at his trade. He 
died when Josiah was only eleven years old, and at that 
early age lie began to work as a thrower at his elder 
brother's wheel. The boy never received any school edu- 
cation worthy of the name, and all the culture which he 
afterwards received, he obtained for himself. About the 
time when the boy began to work at the potter's wheel, 
the manufacture of earthenware could scarcely be said to 
exist in England. What was produced was altogether 
unequal to the supply of our domestic wants, and large 
quantities of the commoner sort of ware were imported from 
abroad, — principally from Delft, in Holland, whence it was 
usually known by the name of *' Delft ware." Porcelain 
for the rich was chiefly imported from China, and sold at a 
very high price. No porcelain capable of resisting a 
Bcratch with a hard point had as yet been made in this 
country. The articles of earthenware produced in Stafford- 
shire were of the coarsest quality, and wore for the most 
part hawked about by the workmen themselves and their 
families, or by pedlers, who carried their stocks upon their 
backs. 

\\ hilst working with his brother as a thrower, Wedg- 
wood canght the small pox, then a most malignant disease ; 
he was thrown into ill health, and the remains of the 
disease seem to have settled in his left leg, so that he 
was under the necessity of having it amputated, which 
compelled him to relinquish the potter's wheel. Some time 
after this we £nd him at Stoke, in partnership with a 
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man named Hanison, as poor as Idmaelf— in &ot hoik were 
as yet bat in the condition of oommon workmen. Wedg- 
wood's taste for ornamental pottery, however, already 
began to display itself; and, leaving Harrison, we then 
find him joined to another workman named Whieldon, 
making earthenware knife-handles in imitation of agate 
and tortoiseehell, melon table-plates, green pickle-leaves, 
and such like articles. Whieldon being unwilling to 
pursue this fanciful branch of trade, Wedgwood left him 
and returned to Burslem, where he set up fur himself in a 
small thatched house, and went on with the production of 
his articles of taste. Ho worked awav industriously, em- 
ployed a few hands under him, and gradually prospered. 
He was a close inquirer and an accurate ohsers^er in his 
pecnliar line of business ; and among other facts which 
came under his notice, was this important one — that an 
earth containing silica, which was black before calcination, 
became white after exposure to the heat of a furnace. 
This fact, observed and pondered over, led to the idea of 
mixing silica with the red powder of the potteries, and to 
the discovery that the mixture becomes white when cal- 
cined. He had but to cover this material with a vitrifi- 
cation of transparent glaze, to obtain one of the most im- 
portant products of fictile art — that which, under the name of 
English earthenware, was to attain the gr eatest commercial 
value, and to become of the most extensive utility. 

Wedgwood now took new premises, and began to manu- 
facture white stone-ware on a large scale, and afterwards 
cream-coloured ware, which acquired great celebrity. The 
improvement of pottery became his passion, and was never 
lost sight of for a moment. Whatever he undertook to do 
he worked at with all his might, animated by the determi- 
nation to excel. He now devoted himself to patient 
chemical investigation, and as his means increased, he 
spared neither labour nor expense in pursuing: his improve- 
ments. He sought the society of men of science, art, and 
learning ; and gleaned something valuable from them all. 
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Even when he had acquired a competency he went forward 
perfecting his manufacture, until, his example extend- 
ing in all directions, the industry of the entire dintrict 
was stimulated, and a great branch of British industiy 
was eventually established on firm foundations. He was 
cheerfully assisted in his objects by persons of rank and 
influence ; for, working in the tmest spirit, he readily 
commanded the help and encouragement of all true workers. 
He made for Queen Charlotte the first royal table-service 
of English manufacture, of the kind afterwards called 
" Queen's-ware," and was forthwith appointed her Royal 
Potter, a title which Wedgwood more prized than if he- 
had been created a baron. Valuable sets of porcelain were 
entrusted to him for imitation, in which he sacceeded to 
admiration. Sir William Hamilton lent him specimena 
of andent art from Hercnlaneum, of whioh Wedgwood's 
ingenious workmen produced the most accurate and beauti- 
ful copies. ITie Duchess of Fortkmd outbid him for the 
Barberini Vase when that article was offered for sale ; he 
bid as high as seventeen hundred guineas for it, but her 
grafce secured it for the sum of eighteen hundred guineas ; 
but when she learnt Wedgwood's object she at once 
generously lent him the vase to copy. He produced fifty 
copies at a cost of about 25002., and his expenses were not 
covered by their sale ; but he gained his object, which was 
to show that whatever had been done, that English skill 
and energy could and would accomplish. 

Wedgwood called to his aid the crucible of the chemist, 
the knowledge of the antiquaiy, and the skill of the 
artist He found out Flazman when a youth, and while 
he liberally nurtured his genius drew from him a large 
number of beautiful designs for his pottery and porcelain ; 
converting them by his manufacture into objects of taste and 
excellence, and thus making them instrumental in the dif- 
fusion of classical art amongat the people. By careful experi- 
ment and study he was eves enaUed to rediscover the art of 
painting on porcelain or earthenware vases and similar 
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articles — an art practised by t^e ancient Etrnscans, but 
which had been lost sinoe the time of Pliny. He distin- 
gnished himself by his own contributions to soienoe, and 
his name is stiU identified with the pyrometer which 
he invented. He was an indefatigable supporter of all 
measures of pnblic utilily; and the oonstruction of the 
Trent and Mersey Canal, whioh oompleted the navigable 
communication between the eastern and western sides of 
the island, was mainly due to his public-spirited exer- 
tions allied to the engineering skill of Brindley. The 
road accommodation of the district being ci an execrable 
character, he planned and executed a turnpike-road through 
the Potteries, ten miles in length. The reputation he 
achieved was such that his works at Burslem, and sub- 
sequently those at Etruria, which he founded and built, 
became a point of attraction to distinguished 'visitors from 
all parts of Europe. 

^e result of Wedgwood's labours was, that the mann* 
fiMsture of potteiy, which he found in the very lowest con* 
dition, became one of the staples of England; and instead 
of importing what we needed for home use from abroad, 
we became large exporters to other countries, supplying 
them with earthenware even in the fiioe of enormous pro- 
hibitory duties on articles of British produce. Wedgwood 
gave evidence as to his manufactures before Parliament in 
1785, only some thirty years after he had begun his opera- 
tions ; from which it appeared, that from providing only 
casual employment to a small number of inefficient and 
badly remunerated workmen, there were then about 20,000 
f persons deriving their bread directly from the manufactnrs 
of earthenware, without taking into account the increased 
numbers to which it gave employment in coal-mines, and 
in the carrying trade by land and sea, and the stimulus 
which it gave to employment in many ways in various 
parts of the country. Yet, important as had been the 
advances made in his time, Mr. Wedgwood was of opinion 
that the manu&cture was but in its infancy, and that the 
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improTements which he had effected were of but small 
amount compared with those to which the art was capable 
of attaining, through the continued industry and growing 
intelligence of the manufacturors, and the natural faoilitieB 
and political advantages enjoyed by Great Britain; an 
opinion whioh has been fully borne oat by the progress 
which has sinoe becin effected in this important branch of 
' industiy. 

Not to speak of Spode, Davenport, Ridgway, and others 
equally distinguished, we may briefly notice the late Mr. 
Herbeoi; Minton as actively taking up the work at the 
stage at whirli Wedgwood left it, carrying the manufac- 
ture on to new triumphs, and greatly extending this branch 
of industiy. Mr. Minton was not so mnoh a highly edu- 
cated man, nor an economist, nor inventor, as ohankoterized 
by the inexhaustible aotivily and ceaseless energy which 
he brought to bear upon the creation of a colossal bnsmess, 
employing some 1500 skilled artueans. He possessed a 
dear head; a strong body, rare powers of observation, and 
great endurance ; he was, besides, possessed by that pride 
and love of his calling without whioh so much perseverance 
and devotion to it could scarcely have been looked for. 
Withal he was kindly and genial, commanding hosts of 
friends and co-opeiators ; his rivals themselves r^arding 
him with admiration, and looking up to him as the prince 
of his order. Like Wedgwood, he employed first-rate 
artists— painters in enamel, soulptors, designers of flowers 
and flgnres— and sparing neither pams nor expense in 
seoming the best workmen, whether English, or foreign. 
The talents ci the men employed by him were oarefidly 
discriminated and duly recognised, and merit felt stimulated 
by the hope of promotion and reward. The result soon 
was that articles of taste, which had formerly been of 
altogether exceptional production, became objects of ordi- 
naiy supply and demand; and objects of great artistic 
beauty, the designs of wldoh were supplied by tiie best 
artistB, were placed witiiin reach of persons of moderate 
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means. The quality of the articles manufactured at 
his works became so proverbial, that one day when 
Pickford's carrier rudely delivered a package from his cai-t 
at the hall-door of an exhibition of ceramic manufactures, 
and the ofiBcer in waiting expostulated with the man 
on his incautious handling of the package, his ready 
answer was : — Oh, never ieai', Sir ; it's Minton's, it won't 
break." 

It is not a little remarkable^ that Mr. Minton, by his un- 
aided energy and enterprise, and at his own risk, was 
enabled successfully to compete with the Sevres manufac- 
tures of France, which are produced by the co-operation of 
a large number of talented men, and the assistance of 
almost unlimited state funds. In many of the articles ex- 
hibited at Paris in 1851, Mr. Min ton's even excelled those 
of similar character produced at the Imperial manufactory. 
In hard porcelain also, he outvied the best specimens of 
Meissen and Berlin ware ; in Parian, he was only ap- 
proached by Copeland ; whilst in the manufacture of 
encaustic tiles he stood without a rival. In perfecting 
these several branches Mr. Minton had many difiBculties to 
encounter and failures to surmount, but with true Englibh 
energy and determination to succeed, he surmounted them 
all, and at length left even the best of the ancient tiles far 
behind. Like Wedgwood, he elevated the public taste, 
introduced beautiful objects of art into the homes of the 
people, and by founding new branches of industiy, mainly 
by his energy and ability, ho nobly earned the claim to bo 
regarded as a great national benefactor. 

Men such as these are fairly entitled to rank among the 
heroes of England. Their patient self-reliance amidst 
trials and difficulties, their courage and perseverance in 
the pursuit of worthy aims and purposes, are no less lieroic 
of their kind than the braver^' and devotion of the soldier 
and the sailor, whose duty and whose pride it is heroically 
to defend what these valiant leaders of industry have as 
heroically achieved. , 
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CHAPTEB III. 

AfPLIOATION Ain>,P£BSE7£RANGE. 



" See first that the design is wise and just } 
That aBcertained, pursue it resolutely. 
Do not for one repulse forego the purpose 
That yoa iwolred to efibct" 

" AUei «n wmk, jet la foi toob vkodnl'*'^D*AIeniberi» 



The greatest results in life are usnally attained by simple 
rneans^ and the exercise ot ordinary qualities. The com- 
mon life of every day, with its cares, neoeosities, and duties, 
affords ample opportunity for acquiring experience of the 
best kind; and its most beaten paths provide .the true 
worker -with abundant scope for effort and room for self-im- 
provement. The great high-road of hunian' welfiure lies 
along the. old highway of steadfast well-doing; and they 
who are the most persistent, and .work in the truest spirit^ 
will invariably be the most successfoL 

Fortune has often been blamed for her blindness ; but 
fortune is. not so blind as men are. Those who look into 
practical life will find that fortune is usually on the side 
of the industrious, as the winds and waves are On iJie side 
of the best navigators. Success treads on the heels of every 
right effort; and though it is possible to over^timate sucoess 
to the extent of almost deifying it, as is sometimes done, still, 
in any worthy pursiiit, it is meritorious. Kor are the quali« 
ties necessary to ensure success at all extraordinary. They 
may, for the most part, be summed up in these two — 
common sense and perseverance. Genius may not be ne- 
cessary, though even genius of tiie highest sort does not 
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despise the exercise of these common qnalities. The very 
greatest men have been among the least believers in 
the power of genius, and as worldly wise and pci-se- 
vering as successful men of the commoner sort. Some 
have even defined genius to be only common sense intensi- 
fied. A distinguislied teacher and president of a college 
spoke of it as the power of making efforts. John Foster 
held it to be the power of lighting one's own fire. Buffon 
said of genius — It is patience. 

Kewtoii's was unquestionably a mind of the ver\^ highest 
order, and yet, when asked by what means he hud worked 
out his extraordinary discoveries, he modestly answered, 
*' By always tliinking unto them." At another time lie thus 
expressed his method of study : "I keep the subject conti- 
nually before me, and wait till the first dawnings open 
slowly by little and little into a full and clear light." It 
was in Newton's case, as it is in every other, only b}- dili- 
gent application and perseverance that his gi'cat rejiutation 
was achieved. Even his recreation consisted merely in a 
variety in his industry — leaving one subject only to take 
up another. To Dr. Bentley he said : *' If I have done the 
pnblic any service, it is due to nothing but industry and 
. patient thought." So Kepler, another groat philosopher, 
speaking of his studies and bis progreBS, said: "As in 
Virgil, ' Fama mobilitate viget, vires acquirit eundo,' so it 
"was with, me, that the diligent thought on these things 
was the occasion of still further thinking ; until at last 
I brooded with the whole energy of my mind upon the 
subject." 

Tlie extraordinaxy results effected by dint of sheer in- 
dustry and perseverance, have led many distinguished men 
to doubt whether the gift of genius be so exceptional 
an endowment as it is generally supposed to be. Thus 
Voltaire held that it is only a Tery slight line of separation 
that divides the man of genius from the man of ordinary 
mould, Beccariawas even of opinion that all men might 
be poets and orators, and Beynolds that they might be 
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paintm and loiilptora. If this were retSfy bo, that stolid 
Engliehman might not lum been bo very &r wrong after 
ally who, on Canoya's death, inquired of his hrotfaer whether 
it was **hiift intention to cany on the huBmeBBl" Lodke, 
HeWeiiiiB, and Diderot believed that all men have an equal 
aptitude for genius; and that what Bome are aUe to effeot , 
under the inflnence of the fundamental lawa.whioh regu- 
]ato the march of intellecti must also be wilhin the reach 
of others who, in the Bame ciroumstanoes, apply themselTes 
to like pursuits. But while admitting to the fullest extent 
the wondeiful achierements of labour, and also reoognising 
the ftct that men of the jnost distinguished genius have 
invariably been found the most indefatigable workers, it 
must neverthelcBS be sufficiently obvious that, without the 
original endowment of heart and brain, no amount of 
labour, however well applied, would have produced a Shake* 
speare» a Newton, a Beethoven, or a Michael Angela 

We have, however, a recent reassertor of the power of 
perseverance in a distinguished living engineer, Mr. G. P. 
Bidder, so well known in his youth as the wonderfbl Cal- 
culating Boy. In a charmingly modest account which he 
lately gave of himself before the Institute of Civil En- 
gineers, Mr. Bidder insisted that his remaikable power of 
mental calculation, a power exhibited by 80 few that we 
must account it as abnormal, can be acquired by any one 
who will devote time, attention, and perseverance to the 
subject. *' I have endeavoured," he said, ''to examine my 
own mind, to compare it with that of others, and to discover 
if such be the case ; but I can detect no particular turn of 
mind, beyond a predilection for figures, which many pos- 
sess almost in an equal degree with myself. I do not mean 
to assert that all minds are alike comstituted to succeed in 
mental computations ; but I do say that, so far as I can 
judge, there may be as large a number of successful mental 
calculators as there are who attain eminence in any other 
branch of learning." Mr. Bidder urged that the profici- 
ency at which he eventually anived was mainly the result 
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of assiduous application. His father was a working mason, 
and his elder brother, who pursued tlie same calling, first 
taught the little boy to count 100. lie counted the num- 
bers over and over in tens. The numerals became as it 
were his friends, and he knew all their relations and ac- 
quaintances. He next set about learning the multiplication 
table in his own way, by means of peas or marbles ; and a 
small bag of shot which he obtained, proved a great trea- 
sure to him. lliese he arranged into squares, each line 
consisting of an equal number of shot, and, counting their 
, sides, he thus Icanied to multiply up to 10 times 10. Op- 
posite his father's house lived a blacksmith, who, not 
having any children, had taken a nephew as his apprentice. 
With this old gentleman the boy Bidder struck up an 
acquaintance, and was allowed the privilege of rmming 
about his workshop. As his strength increased he was 
raised to the dignity of being permitted to blow the bellowR 
for him, and on winter evenings he was allowed to perch 
.himself on the forge-hearth, listening to his stories. On 
one of these occasions somebody by chance mentioned a 
gam — ^perhaps 9 times 9 — which the boy at once answered^ 
correctly. This excited a little astonishment, and then 
other queettons were put to fickle " him, but wliich he 
answered with equal facility. The numbers multiplied 
'were so high, that the old gentleman's nephew had to work 
up the sums with chalk upon a board, to see that they 
were right, and they were found so. The boy became 
talked of as a wonder, and halfpence benpan to flow into his 
pocket; so that, what with the gain and the eclat^ he 
hecame still more attached to the science of arithmetic; 
and he got on by degrees imtil the multiple of figures 
-which he could accomplish arrived at thousands, and he 
eventually became familiar with the multiplication table up 
to a million. The "Extraordinary Calculating Boy" was 
regarded as one of the prodigies of the day. The phre- 
nologists had a cast taken of his ** oi^gans," and he was 
•eited in the *Phrenok^cal Magazine' as a iBmarkable 
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proof of ihe oorreotnesB of their ^'aoienoe." Some tbno 
after this he commenced the Iraamefls of life as derk in an 
aasnrance office, which he left to enter the aervice of a well* 
knom engineer, the late Mr. H. B. Palmer. Hia adyanoe 
'WBB rapid, and his reputation soon hecame distingaished — a 
result due no less to his perseverance than to his eminent 
engineering ability. For he brooc^t the same habit of 
study and application to ihe business of his profession, timt 
he had already trained in mastering the science of numbers. 
Speaking to his friends of the Givi} Eogineezs' Institute, he 
said: **I have sacrificed years of labour; I have striven 
vdth much perseverance to obtain, and to retain, a power 
or mastery over numbers, which will, probably, at all 
times be as rare as its utOily in the ordinary affiiirs of life. 
Far be it from me to say, however, that it has been of little 
use to me. Undoubtedly the acquirement has attracted 
towards me a degree of notice which has ended in raising 
me fix>m the position of a common labourer in which I was 
bom, to that of being able to address you as one of the 
Yice-F)«sidentB of this distinguished Society." 

Dalton, the chemist, always repudiated the notion of his 
being a genius,'* attributing everything which he had ac- 
complished to simple industry and accumulation. John 
Hunter said of himself, ** My mind is like a bee-hive ; but 
fall as it is of buzz and apparent confusion, it is yet foil of 
order and regularity, and food collected with incessant 
industry ftom the Choicest stores of nature." We haye, 
indeed, but to glance at tiie biographies of great men to 
find that the most distingaished inventors, artists, thinkers, 
and workers of all sorts, owe their success, in a great mea- 
sure, to their indefatigable industry and application. They 
were men who turned all things to gold — even time itself. 
]>i8raeli the elder held that the secret of all success con- 
sisted in being master of your subject, sucb mastery being 
attainable only through continuous application and study. 
Hence it happens that the men who have moat moved the 
world, have not been so much men of geniu^i, strictly so 
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called, as men of intense mediocre abilities, untiring 
workers, persevering, self-reliant, and indefatigaWe > not 
80 often the gifted, of naturally bright and shining quaK- 
ties, as those who have applied themselves diligently to their 
work, in whatever line that might lie. Alas ! " said a 
widow, speaking of her brilliant but careless son, lie has 
not the gift of oontinnance." Wanting in perseverance, such 
volatile natures are outstripped in the race of life by the 
diligent and even the dulL Che Ta piano, Ta longano, e va 
lontano," says the Italian proyerb : who goes slowly, goes 
long, and goes &r. 

Hence, a great point to be arrived at is to get the work- 
ing quality well trained. When that is done, the race will 
be found comparatively easy. We must repeat and again 
repeat; facility will come with labour. Not even the 
simplest art can be accomplished without it ; and what dif- 
ficulties it is found capable of achieving ! It was by early 
discipline and repetition that the late Sir Bobert Peel cul- 
tivated those remarkable, though still mediocre powers, 
which rendered him so illustrious an ornament of the 
British Senate. When a boy at Drayton Manor, his father 
was aconstomed to set him np at table to practise extem- 
poraneous speaking ; and he early aocnstomed him to repeat 
as much of the Sunday's sennon as he could carry away in 
his memoiy. Little progress was made at firsts but by 
steady perseverance the habit of attention soon became 
poweifdl, and the sennon was at length repeated almost 
verbatim. When afterwards replying in succession to the 
aigoments of bis parliamentary opponents— an aii; in which 
he was perhaps nnrinralled — ^it was little surmised that the 
extraordinaiy power of accurate remembrance which he 
displayed on such occasions had been originally diligentiy 
trained under the discipline of his fEither in the parish 
church of Drayton. 

It is indeed marvellous what continuous application will 
effect in the commonest of things. It may seem a 
simple affair to play upon a violin ; yet what a long and 

s 2 
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laborious practice it requires! Giardini said to a youth 
who asked him how long it would take to learn it, 
" Twelve honrs a day for twenly years together." Industry, 
it is said,yat^ Vours danser. The poor figurante must devote 
years of incessant toil to her profitless task before she can 
shine in it. When Taglioni was preparing herself for her 
evening exhibition, she would, after a severe two houi-s* 
lesson from her father, fall down exhausted, and had to 
be undressed, sponged, and resuscitated, totally unoonscious. 
The agility and bounds of the evening were ensured only 
at a prioe like this. The enormous preparatory training 
and labour undeigone by these artistes" is enough to 
shame the indolent and the supine engaged in more worthy 
pursuits. Less than half of such application devoted to self- 
culture or to self-improvement of any kind, could scarcely 
faxL in cfUsuring success and leading to distinction. 

FtogresB, however, of the best kind, is comparatively 
slow. Great results cannot be achieved at onee; and we 
must be satisfied to advance in h£d as we walk> step by 
tAvp. De Maistre says that ** to know how to toad is the 
great secret of snecess." We must sow before we oaa reap, 
and often have to wait long, oontent meanwhile to look 
patiently ibrward in hope ; the fruit best worth waiting for 
often ripening the slowest. But " time and patience," saya 
the Eastern proverb, change the mulbeny leaf to satin.** 

To wait patiently, however, men most work cheeifiilly. 
Oheerfiilness is an excellent working quaUtj, imparting' 
great elastioity to the character. As a bishop has said. 

Temper is nine-tenths of Christianily;*' so are cheeifiiL- 
BOSS and diligence nine4enths of pnMtical wisdom. They 
are the life and soul of success, as well as of hi^iness ; 
periiaps the veiy highest pleasure in life consisting in 
dear, brisk, conscious working; eneigy, confidence, and 
every other good quality mainly depending upon it. Sydney 
Smitii, when labouring as a xwrish priest at Foston-le-Olay, 
in Yorkshire, — ^though he did not feel himself to be in his 
pn^ier element^ — ^went oheerlnlly .to work in the firm de- 
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termination to do bis best. I am lesolTod," he said, '* to 
like it, and reconcile myeelf to it, which is more manly 
than to feign myself alxnre it^ and to send up oomplaints 
by the post of being thrown away, and being desolate, and 
such like trash." So Br. Hook, when leaving Leeds for a 
new sphere of labour said, WhereTer I may be, I shall, 
by GM's blessing, do with my might what my hand findeth 
to do ; and if I do not find work, I shall make it*" 
' Labourers for the pnblio good especially, have to work 
long and patiently, often imoheered by the prospect of 
immediate xeoompense or resnli The seeds they sow 
sometimes lie hidden under the winter^s snow, and before 
the spring comes the husbandman may have gone to his 
rest. It is not every public worker who, like Bowland 
Hill, sees his great idea bring forth fruit in his lifetime. 
Adam Smith sowed the seeds of a great social amelioration 
in that dingy old University of Glasgow where he so long 
laboured, there laying the foundations of his * Wealth of 
Nations and seventy years passed before his work bore 
substiintial fruits, nor indeed are they all gathered in yet. 

Nothing can compensate for the loss of hope in a niLin, — 
it entirely changes the character. ** How can I work — • 
how can I be liappy," said a great but miserable thinker,- 
*• when I have lost all hope ?" Hope is like the sun, 
which, as we journey towards it, casts tlie shadow of our 
burden behind us. One of the most cheerful and courageous, 
because one of the most hopeful of workers, was Carey, the 
missionary. When in India, it was no uncommon thing for 
him to weary out three pundits, who officiated as his clerks, 
in one day, he himself taking rest only in change of em- 
plojanent. Carey, himself the son of a shoemaker, was sup- 
ported in his labours by Ward, the son of a carpenter, and 
Iklarshman, the son of a weaver. By their labours, a mag- 
nificent college was erected at Serampore ; sixteen flourish- 
ing stations were established ; the Bible was translated 
into sixteen languages, and tne seeds were sown of a 
bene&cent moral revolution in British India. Carey was 
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nisvtft ashamed of the humbleiieflB of his origin. On one 
occasion, when at the GoTemor-General's table, he over- 
heard an officer opposite him asking another^ loud enough 
to be heard, whether Carey had not once been a shoemal^cr : 
"No, sir," exclaimed Carey immediately, " only a cobbler.'* 
An eminently characteristic anecdote has been told of bis 
perseverance as a boy. When dimbing a tree one day, his 
foot slipped, and be fell to the ground, breaking his leg 
by the Ml. He was confined to his bed for weeks, but 
when bis strengtb bad grown again and he was able to 
tralk mthout support, the very first thing he did was to go 
and climb that tree. Carey bad need of this sort of daimt- 
less courage for the great missionary %oik of bis life, and 
nobly and resolutely did he do it. 

It was a maxim of Dr. Young, the philosopher, that 

Any man can do what any other man has done ;" and 
it is unquestionable that be himself never recoiled from 
any trials to which he determined to subject himself. It 
is related of him, that the first time he mounted a horse, 
be was in company with the grandson of Mr. Barclay, of 
Ury, the well-known sportsman, when the horseman who 
preceded them leapt a high fence. Young wished tc 
imitate him, but fell off bis hoise in the attempt. Without 
saying a word, be remounted, made a second effort, and 
was again unsuccessful, but this time be was not (brown 
further than on to the horse's neck, to which be clung* 
At the third trial, be succeeded, and cleared the fence. 

The story of Timour the Tartar learning a lesson of per* 
severance under adversily from the spider is well known, 
and need not be repeated ; but not less interesting is the 
following anecdote of Audubon, the American ornitholo- 
gist, related by himself: An accident," he says, ** which 
happened to two hundred of my original drawii^s, nearly 
put a stop to my reseaiobes in omitibology. I shall relate 
it, merely to show bow far enthusiasm— for by no other 
name can I call my perseverance— may ienable the preserver 
of nature to surmount the most disheartening difficulties. X 
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left the Tillage of Henderaon, in Eentnoky, ntnated on the 
binkB of tiie Obio, where I xedded for seTeral years, to 
proceed to Philadelphia on buBiness. I looked to my 
drawingB before my departure, placed them carefully in a 
'wooden box, and gave them in charge of a relatiye, ivith ^ 
injunotionB to see that no injury shonld happen to them. 
My absence was of several months; and when I returned, 
after having ei^joyed the pleasures of home for a few days, 
I inquired after my box, and what I was pleased to call my 
treasure* The box was produced and opened ; but, reader, 
feel for me— a pair of Norway rats had taken possession of 
the whole, and reared a young family among the gnawed bits 
of paper, which, but a month previous, represented nearly 
a thousand inhabitants of air! The burning heat which 
instantly rushed through my brain was too great to be 
endured without affecting my whole nervous system. I 
slept for several nights, and the dajs passed like days of 
obHvion — until the animal powers being recalled into 
action, througjh the strength of my constitution, I took up 
my gun, my notebook, and my pencils, and went forth to 
the woods as gaily as if nothing had happened* I felt 
pleased that I might now make better drawings than before ; 
and, ere a period not exceeding three years had elapsed, my 
portfolio was again filled." 

The accidental destruction of Sir Isaac Newton's papers, 
by his little dog ' Diamond' upsetting a lighted taper upon 
his desk, by which the elaborate calculations of many years 
were in a moment destroyed, is a well-known anecdote, 
and need not here be repeated: it is said that the loss 
caused the philosopher such profound grief that it seriously 
injured his health, and impaired his understanding. An 
accident of a somewhat similar kind happened to the MS. 
o^ Mr. Garlyle's first volume of his *Fr^oh Revolutiop.' 
He had lent the MS. to a literary neighbour to peruse. 
By some mischance or other, it had been left lying on the 
parlour floor, and become forgotten. Weeks ran on, and 
the historian sent for his MS., the printers being loud for 
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«• oopy." Inqmries were made, and tlien it was found tliai 
the maid-of-all-work, finding what she conoei^ed to be 
a bundle of waste paper on the floor, had used it to light 
the Idtohen and parlour fires with'l Such was the answer 
returned to Mr. Carlyle ; and his consternation and despair 
may be imagined. There was, however, no help for him 
but to set himself resolutely to work to re-write his book ; 
and he turned to and did it. He had no draft, and was 
compelled to rake up &om his memoiy facts, ideas, and 
expressions, which had long since been dismissed. The 
composition of the book in the first instance had been a 
work of real pleasure ; the re-writing of it a second time 
was one of pain and anguish almost beyond belief. That he 
persevered and finished the volume under such ciroum<» 
stances, affords an instance of determination of purpose 
which has seldom been exceeded. 

The lives of all eminent inventors are eminently illustra- 
tive of the same quality of perseverance. George Stephen- 
son, when addressing young men, was accustomed to sum 
up his best advice to them in the words, Do as I have 
done — persevere." He had worked at the improvement 
of his locomotive for some fifteen yeezs before achieving 
his decisive victory at BainhiU; and Watt was engaged 
for some thirty years upon the condensing-engine before he 
brought it to perfectioD. But there are equally striking 
illustrations of periseverance to be found in every other 
branch of science, art, and industrj'^. Perhaps one of the 
most interesting is that connected with the disentombment 
of the Nineveh marbles, and the discovery of the long-lost 
cuueifonn or anow-licaded character in which the inscrip- 
tions on them are written— a kind of writing which had 
been lost to the world since the period of the Macedonian 
conquest of Persia. 

An intelligent cadet of the East India Company, stationed 
at Kernianshah, in Persia, had observed the curious cunei- 
form inscriptions on the old monuments in the neighbour- 
hood — so old that all historical traces of them'had been lost, 
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— and amongiBt U&e iiuoriptioiui which he oopied was that 
upon the celebrated rook of Behistnn— a perpendioolar rock 
zismg ahniptly some 1700 feet from the plain,' the lower 
part bearing inacriptionfl for the »pace of about 300 feet, in 
three languages — the Persian, Scythian, and Aaqrrian. Com- 
parison of the known with the unknown, of Ihe language 
which survived with the language that had been lost^ 
enabled this cadet to acquire some knowledge of the cmkei« 
form character, and even to form an alphabet. Mr. (after- 
wards Sir Heuiy) Bawlinson sent his tracings home for 
examination. No professors in colleges knew anything 
about the cuneiform character; but there was a ci-devant 
clerk of the East India House — a modest unknown man of 
the name of Nonis — ^who had made this little-understood 
subject his study, to whom the tracings were submitted ; 
and so accurate was his knowledge , that , though he had never 
seen the Behistun rock, he pronounced that Bawlinson had 
not copied the puzzling inscription with proper exactness; 
Rawliiiiion, who was still in the neighbourhood of the rock, 
compared liis copy with the original, and found that Norris 
was right ; and by further comparison and careful study the 
knowledgo of the cuneiform writing was thus greatly 
advanced. 

But to make the learning of these two self-taught men of 
avail, a third labourer was iieccKsary in order to supply 
them with material for the exercise of their skill. Such a 
labourer prcKented liimself in the person of Austen Layard, 
originally an articled clerk in the office of a London 
solicitor. One would scarcely have expected to find in 
these three men, a cadet, an India House clerk, and a 
lawyer's clerk, the discovereTs of a forgotten language, 
aiid of the buried history of Babylon ; aiid yet it was so. 
Layard was a youth of only twenty-two, travelling in 
the East, when he was possessed with a desire to penetrate 
the regions beyond the Euphrates. Accompanied by a 
single companion, trusting to his arms for protection, and, 
what was hfotter, to his cheerfulness, politeness, and chi- 
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valrous bearing, he passed safely amidst tribes at deadly 
war with each other ; and, after the lapse of many years, with 
comparatively slender means at his command, but aided by 
intense labour and perseverance, resolute will and purpose, 
and almost sublime patience, borne up throughout by his 
. passionate enthusiaaoi for discoveij aiid lesearch, he sue* 
oeeded in laying bare and digging up an amount of histori* 
cal treasures, the like of which has probably never before 
been collected by the industry of any one man. Not less 
than two miles of bas-reliefs were thus brought to light by 
Mr. Layard. The selection of theee valuable antiquities 
now placed in the BritLsh Museum were found so curiously 
oonroborative of the scriptural records of events which oo- 
onrred some three thousand years ago, that they burst upon 
the world almost like a new revelation. And the story of 
the disentombment of these remarkable works, as told by 
Mr. Layard himself in his ' Monuments of Nineveh,' will 
always be regarded as one of the most charming and un* 
affected records which we possess of individual enterprise, 
industry, and energy. 

Literary life affords abundant illustrations of the same 
power of perseverance ; and perhaps no career is more in- 
structive, viewed in this light, than that of 8ir Walter 
Scott. His admirable working qualities were trained in a 
lawyer^s office, where he pnrsned for many years a routine 
of dmdgeiy scarcely above that of a mere copying clerk* 
His daily dry routine made his ^venings, which were 
his own, all tlie more sweet; and he generally devoted 
them to reading and stady. He himself attributed to his 
pmaic office discipline that habit of steady, sober dili- 
gence, in which mere literary men are so often found 
wanting. As a copying dark he was allowed 8dl for every 
page containing a certain number of words ; and he some- 
times, by extra work, was able to copy as many as 120 
pages in twenty-four hours, thus earning some 30$. ;.out of 
which he would sometimes purchase an odd volume other- 
wise beyond his means* During his after-life Scott waa 
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wont to pride himself upon being a man of business, and 
he averred, in contradiction to what he called the cant of 
Bomietteers, that there was no necessary connexi mi between 
genius and an aversion or contempt for the cumnion duties 
of life. On the contrary, he was of opinion that to 
spend suine fair portion of every day in any matter-ot-fact 
occupation was good for the higher faculties themselves in 
the upshot. While afterwards acting as clerk to the Court 
of Session in Edinburgh, he performed his literary work 
chiefly before breakfast, attending the court during the 
day, where he was occupied in ordinary drudgery, such as 
authenticating registered deeds and writings of various 
kinds ; on the whole, says Lockhart, ** it forms one of the 
most remarkable features in his history, that throughout 
the most active period of his literary career, he must have 
devoted a large proportion of his hours, during half at least 
of every year, to the conscientioiis discharge of professional 
duties." It was a principle of action which he laid down for 
himself, that he must earn his living by business, and not 
by literature : he said, " I determined that literature slionld 
be my staff, not my cnitch, and that the profits of my literary 
labour, however convenient otherwise, should not, if 1 could 
help it, become necessary to my ordinary expenses.'* 

His punctuality was one of the most carefully cultivated 
of his habits, otherwise it had not been possible for him to 
get through so enormous an amount of literary labour. He 
made it a rule to answer every letter received by him, on 
the same day, except whore inquiry and deliberation were 
requisite. Nothing else could have enabled him to keep 
abreast with the flood of communications that poured in 
upon him and put his good nature to the severest test. It 
was his practice to rise by five o'clock, and light his own fire. 
He shaved and dressed with deliberation, and was seated at 
his desk by six o'clock, all his papers arranged before him in 
the most accurate order, with his books of reference mar- 
shalled round him on the floor, while at least one favourite 
dog lay watching bis eye^ oniside the line of booktf. Thua 
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by the time fhe'&milj assemUled Ibr bxeak&st, between 
nine and ten, be bad dome enotigb — to nae bis own woids — 
to break the nedc of the day's work. But witb all bis dili*> 
gent and inde&tigable indnstry, and bis inunense knowledge* 
tbe zesiilt of many yean' patient labonr, Scott always spoke 
witb tbe greatest modesty of bis own powers. On one 
gooasion be said, *' Tbrougbout every part of my career I 
bare felt pinobed and bampered by my own ignorance." 

Snob is tme wisdom and bumiliiy ; for tbe more aman 
really knows, tbe less conceited will be be. Tbe student 
at l^inity College wbo went iip to bis professor to take 
leave of bim because be bad finisbed bis education," was 
wisely rebuked by the professor's reply, Indeed ! I am 
only beginning mine." Tbe superficial person wbo bas 
obtained a smattering of many things, but knows nothing 
well, may pride himself upon his gifts ; but the sage hum- 
bly confesses that *< all be knows is, that be knows no- 
thing/' or like Newton, that be has been only en^iged in 
picking shells by the sea shore, while the great ocean of 
truth extends itself all unexplored before him. 

The lives of second-rate literary men famish equally 
remarkable illustrations of the power of perseverance. 
The late John Britton, author of * The Beauties of England 
and Wales,' and of many valuable architectural works, 
furnished a striking instance o( well-directed applica- 
tion. He was bom in a miserable cot in Kingston, Wilt* 
shire. His &ther bad been a baker and maltster, but 
was rained in trade, and became insane, while Britton 
was yet a child. The boy received very little schooling, 
but a great deal of bad example, which happily did not 
destroy him. He was early in life set to labonr with an 
uncle, a tavern-keeper in Clerkenwell, under whom he ' 
bottled, corked, and binned wine, for more than five years. 
His health failing him, his uncle turned him adrift in the 
world, with only two guineas, the fruits of his five years' 
sei'\'icc, in his pocket. During the next noven years of his 
lil'e hti endured many vicissitudes and haidbhips. Yet he 
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says, in his autobiography, " in my poor and obscure lodg- 
ings, at eighteen pence a week, I indulged in study, and often 
read in bed during the winter evenings, because I could not 
afford a fire." Travelling on foot to Bath, ho there obtained 
an engagement as a cf^Uarman, but shoiily after we find him 
back in the metropolis again, almost penniless, shoeless, 
and shirtless. He succeeded, however, in obtaining em- 
ployment as a cellarman at the London Tavera, and it was 
his duty to be in the cellar from seven in the morning 
until eleven at night. His health broke dowTi under tnis 
confinement in the dark, added to the heavy work ; and he 
then engaged himself, at fifteen shillingfi a week, to an 
attorney — for he had been diligently cultivating the art of 
wiiting during the few spare minutes that he could call his 
own. While in this employment, he devoted his leisure prin- 
cipally to perambulating the bookstalls, where he read books 
by snatches which he could not buy, and thus picked up a 
good deal of odd knowled<;e. Then he shifted to another 
ofiice, at the advanced wages of twenty shilling;s a w^eek, 
still reading and studying. At twenty-eight he was able 
to write a ]30ok, which he published under the title of ' llie 
Enterprising Adventures of Fizarro ; ' and from that time 
until quite recently, during a period of about fifty-five years, 
Britton was occupied in laborious literary occupation, chiefly 
connected w^ith English antiquities. The number of his 
published works is not fewer than eighty-seven ; the most 
important being * The Cathedral Antiquities of England/ 
in fourteen volumes, a truly magnificent work ; itself the 
best monument of John Britton*8 inde&tigable indiutzy. 

Loudon, the landscape gardener* was a man of fiomewbat 
iimi]ar character, possessed of an extraordinary working 
power. The son of a farmer near Edinboxgh, be was early 
inured to work. Hi* skill in drawing plans and making 
sketches of scenery induced his fother to train bim for a 
landscape gardener. During bis apprenticeehip be sat up 
two whole nights every week to study'; yet he worked 
balder during the day than any labourer. Ihixing bis stu- 
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dious hours he leamt Frenoli, and before be was eighteen 
translated a life of Abelard for an Encyclopaedia. He was 
so eager to make progress in life, that when only twenty^ 
while working as :i gardener in England, He wrote down . 
in his note-book, I am now twenty yeaxs of age, and per- 
haps a third part of my life has passed away, and yet what 
have I done to benefit my fellow men?" an unnsual lefleo- 
tion for a youth of only twenty. From French he pro- 
ceeded to learn German, and rapidly mastered that lan- 
guage. He now took a large &nn, fqr the purpose of 
introducing Sootoh improvements in the art of agricnltnre, 
and soon suooeeded in realising a oonsiderable income. 
The continent being thrown open on the cessation of the 
war, .he proceeded to travel for the purpose of observa- 
tion, making sketches of the system of gardening in all 
countries, which he afterwards introduced in the historical 
part of his laborious Enoydopndia of Gardening. He 
twice repeated his journeys abroad for a similar purpose, 
the result of which appeared in his EnoyolopeBdias; per- 
haps amongst the most remarkable works <^ their Idnd, 
distinguished for the immense mass of useful matter which 
they contain, all collected by dint of persevering industiy 
and labour, such as has rarely been equalled. 

* The career of Samuel Drew is perhaps less known, but is 
no less remarkable than any of those which we have citedl 
His &ther was a hard-working labourer of the parish of 
St Austell, in ComwalL Though poor, he contrived to 
send his two sons to a penny-a-week school in the neigh- 
bourhood. Jabez, the elder, tqpk delight in learning, and 
made great progress in his lessons; but Samuel^ the 
yoimger, was a dunce, notoriously given to mischief and 
playing truant. Hence it was principally to his mother 
that he was indebted for nearly aU the reading and writing 
that he learned in youth. When about eight years old he 
was put to manual labour, earning three-hal^ftenoe a day as - 
a buddle-boy at a tin mine. . 

His mother having died, the boy was allowed to grow 
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up altogetlier neglected by Ids &iher, who, being a Wee- 
leyaii local preacher, was so mnch occupied by his class 
engfi^ements that he had no time to devote to the training 
of his own children. "When about ten years old, the boy 
was apprenticed to a shoemaker, and while in this employ- 
ment he endured many hardshi])s, living, as he used to sayi 
like a toad under a harrow. ' ' He often thought of running 
»way and becoming a pixate, or something of that sort, and 
he seems to have grown in recklessness as he grew in years. 
In robbing orchards he was always a leader; and, as he 
grew older, his greatest delight was in taking part in a 
poaching or smuggling exploit. When about seventeen, 
before his apprenticeship was out, he ran away from his 
home, with sizteenpenoe hal^nny in his pocket. His 
intention was to enter on board a man-of-war ; but, sleeping 
in a hay-field for the night cooled him a little, and, in 
passing through Liskeard, he applied to a master shoe- 
maker for employment, and obtained it. While there, his 
brother, who was in search of him, hearing of the lad's 
whereabouts, found him out, and took him home again; 
then he was employed for a time in the ordinaiy labours of 
a small fiinn, and in running the post between St. Austell 
and Bodmin. 

Drew next removed to the neighbourhood of Plymouth 
to work at his shoemaking business, and while at Gawsand 
he won a prize for oudgeL-playing, in whiqh he seems to 
have been an adept While living in this neighbourhood 
he had nearly lost his life in one of the smuggling exploits 
in which he still continued eager to join, partly induced by 
the love of adventure, and partly by the love of gain, for his 
regular wages were not more than eight shillings a-week. 
One night notice was given throughout Ciafthole, that a 
smu^er was off the ooast, and ready to land her cargo; 
<m which the male population of the plaoe->neaily all 
smugglers— made for the shore. One party remained on 
the rocks to mske signals, and dispose of the goods as they 
were landed ; and another manned the boats, Samuel Drew 
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being of the latter party. The night was intensely dark, 
and but little progress had been made in landing the vessers 
caigo, when the wind rose, with a heavy sea. The men in 
tiie boats, however, determined to persevere, and seTeral 
trips were made between the smuggler, now standing 
farther ont to sea, and the shore. One of I2ie men in the 
boat in which Drew was, had his hat blown off by the 
wind, and in attempting to recover it, the boat was npset. 
Three of the men were immediately drowned, and Samuel 
and two or three others clung to the boat for a time, but 
finding it drifting fast ont to sea, they took to swimming. 
They were about two miles from shore, in an intensely 
dark night. After being about three honrs in the water 
Drew reached some rocks near the shore, with one or two 
others, where he remained benumbed vdth cold till morning, 
when he and his companions were discovered and taken otf, 
more dead than alive. A keg of brandy from the cargo 
just landed was brought, the head knocked in with a 
hatchet, and a bowlful! of the liquid presented to the 
survivors ; and, shortly after. Drew was able to walk two 
miles through the deep snow, to his lodgings. 

This was a veiy unpromising beginning of a life, and 
yet this same Drew, scapegrace, orchard-robber, shoemaker, 
oudgel-player, and smu^er, outlived the recklessness of his 
yonUi, and became distinguished as a minister of the Gospel 
and a writer of good books. Happily, before it was too 
late, the energy which chaiacterised him was turned into 
wholesome directions, and rendered him as eminent in use- 
fulnees as he had before been in wickedness. His fadier 
again took him back to St. Austell, and found employment 
for him as a journeyman shoemsker. Feriiapshis recent 
escape from death had tended to make the young man 
serious, and we shortly find him, attracted 1^ the forcible 
preaohing of Dr. Adun Clarke, become a member of the 
Wesleyan Mefliodists. His broQier having died about the 
ssme time, the impression of seriousness vras deepened; and 
thenoeforwaid he was an altered man. Be reoommenoed 
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the work of education, for ho had almost forgotten how to 
read and write ; and even after several years' practice, a 
friend compared his ■w^iting to the traces of a s]>ider dipped 
in ink, and sot to crawl upon paper. Speaking of himself, 
about tlic same time, Drew afterwards said, " llie more I 
read, the more I felt my own ignorance ; and the more I 
felt my ignorance, the more invincible became my energy 
to surmount it. Every leisure moment was now employed 
in readmg one thing or another. Having to support myself 
by manual labour, my time for reading was but little, and 
to overcome this disadvantage, my usual method was to 
place a book before me while at meat, and at overj^ rejxist 
I read five or six pages." The penisal of Locke's ' Essay 
on the Understanding ' giivo the first metaphysical turn to 
his mind. " It awakened me from my stupor," said he, " and 
induced me to fonn a l osolution to abandon the groveUiDg 
views which I had been accustomed to entertain." 

Drew now began business on his own account, though his 
whole capital was only fourteen shillings ; but his steady 
good character being now proved, a neighbouring miller 
volunteered a loan, which was accepted, and, success attend- 
ing his industry, the debt was repaid at the end of a year. 
He started in life with a determined resolution to " owe no 
man anything," and he held to it in the midst of many 
privations. Often he went to bed supporless, to avoid 
rising in debt. His ambition was to achieve independence 
by industry and rigid economy, and in this he gradually 
succeeded. In the midst of incessant toil, ho laboured to 
carry forward the cidtivation of his mind, studying even 
astronomy, history, and metaphysics. He was induced to 
pursue the latter study chiefly because it required fewer 
books to consult than eithor of the others. '* It appeared 
to be a thorny path," he said, "but 1 determined, never-' 
theless, to enter, and accordingly began to tread it." 

Added to his labours in shoemaking and metaphysics, 
Drew became a local preacher and a class leader: over- 
flowing with activityi he also entered eagerly into the 
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disoiunioii of politios, and lie eTen ran some mk of beoom- 
ing a gadabout and bnaybody. Folitioians resorted to liis 
shoemaling shop to talk poHtios, and he went to theira for 
a similar purpose. This so encroached upon his time that 
he found it neoessaiy sometimes to work until midnight to 
make np for the honrs lost during the day. Shoemakers 
are proverbially political characters, .and Drew's fervour 
soon became tiie talk of the village. While busy one night 
liftTnTnAriTig away at a shoe^de, a little boy, seeing a light 
in the shop, put Ids moudi to the keyhole of the door, and 
oalled out in a shrill pipe, Shoemaker 1 shoemaker I work 
by ni^ and run about by day I" A friend, to whom Drew 
afterwards told the stoxy, ai^aed, ''And did you not mn 
after the boy, and strap him?" " No, no^" was the reply ; 
'*had a pistol been fired off at my ear, I could not have 
been more dismayed or confounded. I dropped my work, 
and said to myseli^ ' True, true t but you shall never have 
lhat to say of me agMn.' To me that eiy was as the voice 
of Qod, and it has been a word in season throughout my 
life. I learnt from it not to leave till to-momow the work 
of to-day, or to idle when I ought to be working." 

From that moment Brew dropped politics, and stuck to his 
daily work, and to self-improvement in his spaze hours : but 
he never aUowed the latter to interfere wiQi his businessy 
though it frequently broke in upon his rest He married, 
and thought of emigrating to America; but he remained 
working on. His literaiy taste first took the direction of 
poetical composition;, and feom some of the fragments 
which have been preserved, it appears that his speculations 
as to the immaterialily and immortality of the soul had 
theiroriginin these poetical musings. His study was the 
kitchen, where his wife's bellows served him for a desk; 
and he wrote amidst the cries and cradlings of his children, 
Faine's ' Age of Beason' having come out about this time, 
and excited great interest amongst young readers, he oom- 
posed a pamphlet in refritation of its aiguments, which was 
publisbed. He used afterwards to say ti^ it was the * Ago 
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of Reason' that made him an author. Various pampbletB 
from his pen now appeared in rapid Buccession, and a few 
years later, whilst still working on at shoemaking, he 
wrote and published his admirable ' E«say on the Imma- 
teriality and Immortiility of the Human Soul,* which ho 
sold for twenty pounds, a great sum in his estimation at 
the time. The book went through many editions, and is 
still prized. 

He was in no wise puffed up by his success, as many 
young authors are, but, long after he had become celebrated 
as a waiter, used to be seen sweeping the street before his 
door, or helping his apprentices to carry in the winter's 
coals. Some one telling him that he compromised his 
dignity by so doing, he replied, " The man who is ashamed 
to carry in his own coals deserves to sit all the winter by 
an empty grate." Nor could he, for some time, bring 
himself to regard literature as a profession to live by. His 
first care was to secure an honest livelihood by his business, 
and to put into the ** lottery of literary success," as he 
termed it, only the sur])lus of his time. But a new and 
honourable sphere of life now opened before him ; and, 
at the invitation of Dr. Coke, he entered into an engagement 
with that gentleman to assist him in the arrangement and 
completion of certain works in which he was engaged. 
He continued an active literary career in connection with 
the Wesleyan body, editing one of their magazines, and 
superintending the publication of many of their denomina- 
tional works, writing also in the ' Eclectic Eeview,' and 
compiling and publishing a valuable history of his native 
county, Cornwall, with numerous other works. Of himself 
he truly said, " Kaised from one of the lowest stations in 
society, I have endeavoured through life to bring my family 
into a state of respectability, by honest industry, frugality, 
and a high regard for my moral character. Divine pro- 
vidence smiled on my exertions, and crowned my wishes 
with success.** 

The late Joseph Hume pursued a different career in lifOt 
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bnt worked in aai equally oonBdentiotiB spirit. He was a 
man of modenite parts, bat of great industry, and unim- 
peachable honesty of purpose. The motto of his life was 
" Perseverance," and well he acted up to it. His father 
dying while he was a mere child, his mother opened a small 
shop in Montrose, and toiled hard to maintain her family 
and bring them up respectably. Joseph ahc put apprentice 
to a surgeon, and educated for the medical profes.sion. 
Having got his diploma, he made several voyages to India as 
ship's surgeon,* and afterguards obtained a cadetship in the 
Company's service. None worked harder, or lived more 
temperately, than he did ; and, securing the confidence of 
his superiors, who found him a capable man in the perform- 
ance of his duty, they gradually promoted him to liigher 
i-ank. In 1803 he was with the division of the army under 
General Powell, in the Mahratta war ; and the interpreter 
having died, Hume, who had meanwhile studied and mastered 
the native languages, was appointed to the office. He was 
also made chief of the medical staff. But as if this were not 
enough to occupy his full working power, he undertook in 
addition the offices of paymaster and postmaster, and satis- 
factorily perfonned their duties. He also undertook largo 
contracts for supplying the commissariat, which he con- 
ducted with advantage to the army and profit to himself. 
After about ten years' unremitting labour, he returned to 

* It was characteristic of Mr. Hume, that, durine; thesp professional voyages 
Iwtween Englaad and ladia, he should diligently apply his spare time to 
the stady of navigation and seamanship ; and many yeai-s after, it proved of 
use to him in a remarkable manner. In 1825, when on his passage from 
London to I.eith by a sailing smack, the vessel had scarcely el eru-ed the mouth of 
the Thames whea a sudden storm cameoUf she was driven out of her course, and, 
in the daxfaMM of the night, she struck on llie Goodwin Sands. The captain, 
losing his presence of mind, seemed incapable of giving coherent orders, and it 
is probable that the vessel would shortly have become a total wreck, had not 
one of the passengers suddenly Uxken the command and directed the working of 
the ship, himself faking the helm while tiie danger lasted. The Tessel was 
thas saved, and the stranger was Mr. Hume. Mr. Reid, of Banchory, was 
one of the numerous passengers on board, and but for him we should never 
have heard of the story, fur Joseph Hume was one of the last men to boeat ol 
his own prowess. 
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Bngkmi ivith a oompetenoy; and one of hk fiist aots was 
to make provision for the poorer membeis of liis fiumily. 

But Josepih Hmne -ma not a man idly to enjoy the firaits 
of his indnstiy ; indeed work and occupation were neoea- 
saiy for his oomfint and happinefis. To make kimflelf 
folly aoqnainted with tiie aotnal state of his own oonntry, 
and the condition of the people, he -visited every town in the 
United Kingdom whioh enjoyed any degree of manu&otiir- 
ing celehrity. Afterwards he traveled abroad, gathering a 
store of experience of men* and states. Betumed to Up- 
land, he entered Parliament in 1812, and continued a mem«- 
her of that assembLy, with a short intezmption, for a period 
of about thirty-four years. His first recorded epeeoh was ou 
the subject of public education, and throughout his long and 
honourable career he took an active and earnest interest in 
that and all otiinr questions calculated to elevate and improve 
the condition of the people — oriininalreforiny savings-banks, 
free trade, economy and retrenchment, extended represen- 
tation, and such like measures, all of which he inde&tiga- 
bly promoted. Whatever subject he ui^dertook, he worked 
at with all his mi^t He was not a good speaker, but 
what he said was believed to proceed from the lips of an 
honest, single-minded, accurate man. If ridicule, as 
Shaftesbury says, be the test of truth, Joseph Hume stood 
the test welL No man was more laughed at, but there he 
stood perpetually, and literally, '* at his post" He was 
usually beaten on a division, but the influence which he 
exerdaed was nevertheless deeply felt, and many important 
financial improvements were effected by him even with the 
vote directly against him. The amount of hard work which 
he contrived te get through was something extraordinaiy. 
He rose at six, wrote letters and arranged his papers for the 
House; then, after breakfiGust, he received persons on busmess, 
sometimes as many as twenty in a morning. Tba House 
rarely assembled without him, and though the debate were 
prdonged io two or three o'clodk in the following momiug, 
be sure you would find Hr, Hume's name in any division 
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iliat took place. In diort, to perfiom tlie work ^vluoli Mr. 
Hume did» extending oTer so loi^ a period, in the fiioe 
of 00 maxkj AdministratioDfl, week after week, year after year, 
—to be ont-Toted, beaten, laughed at, standing on many occa: 
dona almost alone, — ^to persevere in the&ce of eveiy disooa- 
xagement, preserving his temper nnrnffled, never relaxing 
in his energy or his hope, and living to see the greater 
number of his measures adopted with aodamation, mnst be 
regarded as one of the most marvelloiis things of its kind in 
the history of hnman ohaxaotor.. 
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OHAPTEB ly. 
Helps usd Oppoetdnitdbs — ScmiTino Pdbsdhb. 

" Kdiher the naked hand, nor the understanding, left to itself, can do 
much ; the work is accomplished by instruments and helps, of which thfl 
need is not less for the understanding than the hand." — Bacon. 

" Opportunity has hair in fronts behind she is bald ; if you seize her 
hj the n>reloek you oMy liold bar, but, if sofltarad to ctcape^ not Japitsr 
himsdf oan catdi bar again." ^/Wom the ZoMi. 



Accident does very little towards the production of any 
great result in life. Thongli sometimes what is called 
a liappy hit " may be made by a bold venture, the old and 
common highway of steady industry and application is the 
only safe road to travel. It is said of the landscape painter 
Wilson, that when he had finished a picture in a tame, cor- 
rect manner, he would step back to some distance, with his 
pencil fixed at the end of a long stick, and after gazing 
earnestly on his work, he would suddenly dash up and by a 
few bold touches give a brilliant finish to his painting. But 
it will not do for every one who would produce an effect, to 
throw his brush at the canvass in the hope of producing a 
piotuxe. The capability of patting in these last vital toTichos 
is acquired only by the labour of a life ; and the probability 
is, that the artist who has not carefally trained himself 
beforehand, in attempting to produce a brilliant effect at a 
dash, will only produce a blotch. 

Sedulous attention and pains-taking industiy always mark 
the true worker. The greatest men are not those who 
, ** despise the day of small things," but those who im- 
prove them the most carefuHj. Michael Angelo was one 
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daj explaining to a visitor at his studio, what he had been 
doing at a statue since his previous visit. " I haye re- 
touched this part — polished that — softened Hob feature — 
brought out that muscle — given some ezprefision to this 
lip, and more energyio that limb/' '* But these are trifles/* 
remarked the visitor. It may be so," replied the sculptor, 
** but recollect that trifles make perfection, and perfection ia 
no trifle," So it was said of Nicholas Poussin, the painter, 
that the rule of his conduct was, that " whatever was worth 
doing at all was worth doing well and when asked, late 
in life, by his friend Yigneul de MarviUe, by what means 
he had gained so high a reputation among Ihe painters of 
Italy, Poussin emphatically answered, " Because I have 
neglected nothing." 

Although there are disooreries which are said to have 
been made by aooident, if carefully inquired into, it will be 
found Hukt there has really been very little ^t wis acci- 
dental abont them. For the most part, these so-called 
accidents ha^e only been opportunities, carefully improved 
by Qeniua. The Mi of the apple at Newton's feet has often 
been quoted in proof of the accidental character «f some 
disooveiies. But Newton's whole mind had already been 
devoted for years to the laborious and patient investigation 
of the subject of gravitation; and the circumstance of the 
apple filling before his eyes was suddenly apprehended 
only as genius could apprehend it, and served to flash upon 
him Ihe brilliant discovery then bursting on Ins si^t. Li 
like manner, the brilliantly-coloured soap-bubbles blown 
from a common tobacco-pipe — ^though trifles li^t as air " 
in most eyes — suggested to Dr. Young his beautiful theoiy 
of interferences," and led to his discoveiy relating to th^ 
diflraction of light. Although great men ^re popularly 
supposed only to deal with great things, men such as New- 
ton and Young were ready to detect the significance of the ^ 
most familiar and simple &cts ; their greatness consisting 
mainly In thisir wise interpretation of them. 

The difference between men consistBy in a great measure. 
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in the intelligenco of their obser^^ation. Tho Eussian pro- 
verb says of the non-observant man, " He goes through tho 
forest and sees no firewood." " The wise man's eyes ai'e in 
his head," says Solomon, " but the fool walketh in darkness." 
" Sir," said Johnson, on one occasion, to a fine gentleman 
just rctnmed from Italy, ''some men will learn more in 
the Hampstead stage than others in the tour of Europe." 
It is the mind that sees as well as the eye. Where un- 
thinking gazers observe nothing, men of intelligent 
yifiion penetrate into the very fibre of the phenomena pre* 
sented to them, attentively noting differences, making 
comparisons, and detecting their underlying idea. Many, 
before Glalileo, had seen a suspended weight swing before 
their eyes with a measured beat; but" he was the first to 
detect the value of the fact. One of the vergers in the 
cathedral at Pisa, after replenishing with oil a lamp 'which 
hung from the loof, left it swinging to and fro; and 
Galileo, then a youth of only eighteen, noting it atten- 
tively, conceived the idea of applying it to the measure- 
ment of time. Fifty years of study and labour, however, 
elapeed, before he completed the invention of his Fendulum, 
— an invention the importance of which, in the measurement 
of time and in astronomical calctilations, can scarcely be 
orervalued. In like manner, Galileo, having casually heard 
that one Lippershey, a Dutch speotacle-maker, had pre- 
sented to Count Maurio^ of Nassau an instrument by means 
of which distant objects appeared proximate to the beholder, 
addressed himself to the cause of snoli a phenomenon, 
wUoh led to the inyention of the telescope, and thus proved 
the oommenoement of important astnmomioal disooveries. 
XMsooveries suoh as these oould never have been made hj 
a negligent observer, or by a mere passive listener. 

While Captain (afterwards Sir Samuel) Brown was 
ocoapied in studying the oonstmotion of bridges, with the 
view of contriving one of a cheap description to be thrown 
across the Tweed, near which he lived, he was walking in 
his garden one dewy antomn moiimig, when he saw a tiny 
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spider's net suspended across his path. The idea imme- 
diately occurred to him, that a bridge of iron, ropes or chains 
might ho constnicted in like manner, and the result was 
the invention of his Suspension Bridge. So James Watt, 
when consulted about the mode of can*} ing water by pipes 
under the Clyde, along the unequal bed of the river, tiiraed 
his attention one day to the shell of a lobster presented at 
table ; and from that model he invented an iron tube, which, 
when laid down, was found effectually to answer the pur- 
pose. Sir Isambert Brunei took his first lessons in form- 
ing the Thames Tunnel from the tiny ahipworm : he saw 
how the little creature perforated the wood with its well- 
armed head, first in one direction and then in another, tiU 
the archway was complete, and then daubed over the 
roof and aideA with a Jkind of varnish ; and by copying this 
work ezaotly on a large scale, Brunei was at length en- 
abled to accomplish his great engineering work. 

It is the intelligent eye of the careful observer which 
gives these apparently trivial phenomena their value. So 
trifling a matter as the sight of seaweed floating past his 
ship, enabled Columbus to quell the mutiny which BX0B6 
amongst his saUoxB at not discovering land, and to assure 
them that the eagerly sought New World was not far off. 
There is nothing so small that it should remain forgotten; 
and no fact, however trivial, but may prove useful in some 
way or other if carefully interpreted. Who could have 
imagined that the fomous " chalk cliffs of Albion" had been 
built up by tiny inseots — detected only by the help of the 
microscope — of the same order of creatures that have 
gemmed the sea with islands of coral ! And who that con- 
templates such extraordinaiy xesnlts, arising from infinitely 
minute operations, will ventuie to question the power of 
little things ? 

It is the dose observation of little things which is the 
secret of success in business, in art, in science, and in eveiy 
pursuit in life. Himian knowledge is but an accumulation 
of small facts, made by successive generations of men, 
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tbe little bits of knowledge and experience carefully trea- 
sured lip by tbem growing at length into a mighly pyramid. 
Though many of these facts and observationa seemed in 
the first instance to have . Intt' slight significance, they axe 
all found to have their eYentnal uses, and to fit into their 
proper places. Even many speculations seemingly remote^ 
torn out to be the basis of results the most obviously prao* 
tioal. In the case of the oonio* sections discovered by 
Apollonius Pergsdus, twenty oentorxes elapsed before they 
were made the basis of astronomy — a sdenoe which enables 
the modem navigator to steer his way through unknown 
seas, and traoes for him in the heavens an unetring path to 
his appointed haven. And had not mathematicians toiled 
for so long, and, to uninstracted observers, apparently so 
fruitleBsly, over the abstrsot relations of lines and suz&oes, 
it is probable that but few of our mechanical inventions 
would have seen the li^t. 

When Franklin made his disooveiy of the identity of 
lightning and electricity, it was sneered at, and people 
asked, Of what use isit? " To which his apt reply was, 
** What is the use of a child? It may become a man ! 
When Galvani discovered that a frog's leg twitched when 
placed in contact with different metals, it could scarcely 
have been imagined that so apparently insignificant a fact 
oould have led to important results. Yet therein lay the germ 
of the Electric Telegraph, which binds the intelligence of 
continents together, and probably before many years elapse 
will " put a girdle round the ^obe." So too, little bits of 
stone and foodl, dug out of the earth, intelligently inter- 
preted, have issued in the science of geology and the prac- 
tical operationB of mining, in which large capitals are 
invested, and vast numbers of persons profitably employed. 

The gigantic machinery employed in pumping our mines, 
working our mOls and manufiitctories, and driving our steam- 
ships and locomotiTOB, in like manner depends tar its supply 
of power upon so slight an agency as little drops of water 
expanded by heat— that fioniliar agency called steam, which 
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we see issuing fixim the oommon tea^cetOd spout, but when 
pent up witJiin an ingeniously oontrired mechanism, dis- 
plays a fovoeeqnal to that of millions of hozses, and contains 
a power to rebiike the waves and to set even the hurricane 
at defiance. The same power at work within the bowels 
of the earth has befen the cause* of many of those semi- 
miraculons catastrophes — Tolcanoes and earthquakes — 
which have played so «nighty a part in the histoiy of the 
globe. 

It is said that the Marquis of Worcester's attention was 
first accidentally directed to the subject of stcjim power, by 
the tight cover of a vessel containing hot water having been 
blown off before his eyes, when confined a })risouer iu the 
Tower. Ho published the result of his observations in his 
* Century of Inventions,' which formed a sort of text-book for 
inquirers into the powers of steam fi^r several generations, 
until Savarj^ Newcomen, and othens, applying it to prac- 
tical purposes, brought it to the state in which Watt found 
it when called upon to repair a model of Newcomen's engine, 
which belonged to the University of Glasgow. This acci- 
dental circumstance was an opportunity for Watt, which he 
was not slow to improve ; and it was the labour of his life 
to bring the steam-engine to perfection. 

This art of seizing opportunities and turning even acci- 
dents to account, bending them to some purpose, is a great 
secret of success. Dr. Johnson has defined genius to be 
** a mind of large general powers accidentally determined 
in some particular direction." Men who are resolved tx) 
find a way for themselves, will always find opportunities 
enough : and if they do not lie ready to their hand, they 
will make them. It is not those who have enjoyed the 
advantages of colleges, museums, and public galleries, that 
have accomplished the most for science and art ; nor have 
the greatest mechanics and inventors been trained in 
mechanics* institutes. Necessity, oftener than facility, has 
been the mother of invention ; and the most prolific school 
of all has been the school of difficulty. Seme of the very 
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befit workmen have had the most indifferent tools to work 
with. But it is not tools thst make the workman, but the 
trained skill and perseverance of the man himfielf. Indeed 
it is proyerbial that the bad workman never yet had a good 
tool. Some one asked Opie by what wonderful process he 
mixed his coloxus. " I jnix them with my brains, sir/' was 
his reply. It is the same with every workman who would 
excel. Ferguson made marveUous things— such as his 
wooden dock, that accurately measured the hours— by 
means of a common penknife, a tool in everybody's hand ; 
but then everybody is not a Ferguson. A pan of water 
and two tfaeimometers were the tools by which Br. Black 
discovered latent heat ; and a prism, a lens, and a sheet 
of pasteboard enabled Newton to unfold the composition 
of light and the origin of colours. An eminent foreign 
meant once called upon Br. WoUaston, and requested to be 
shown over his laboratories in which science had been 
enriched by so many important discoveries, when the doctor 
took him into a little study, and, pointu^ to an old tea- 
t»y on the table,contaming a few watch-glasses, test papers, 
a small balance, and a blow-pipe, said, '* There is all the 
laboratoiy that I have V* 

Stothard learnt the art of combining colours by closely 
studying butterflies' wings : he would often say that no 
one knew what he owed to these liny insects. A burnt 
stick and a bam door served Wilkie in lieu of pencil and 
canvass. Bewick first practised drawing on the cottage 
walls of his native village, which he covered with his 
sketches in chalk; and Benjamin West made his first 
brushes out of the cat's taiL Ferguson laid himself down 
in the fields at night in a blanket, and made a map of the 
heavenly bodies by means of a thread with small beads on 
it sti otchod between his eye and the stars. Franklin first 
robbed the thunder cloud of its lightning by means of a 
kite made with two cross sticks and a silk handkerchief. 
Watt made liis first model of the condensing steam-engine 
out of an old anatomist's syringe, used to inject the arteries 
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pre^ons to dissection. Gifford worked his first problem 
in mathematics, when a cobbler's apprentice, npon small 
scraps of leather, which he beat smooth for the purpose; 
whilst Bittenhouse, the asfcroDGiiier, first oalonlatedeolipses 
on his plough handle. 

The most oxdinary occasionB will famish « man with 
opportonities or snggestioiis for improvement, if he be bat 
prompt to take advantage of them. Professor Lee was first 
attracted to the study of Hebrew by finding a Bible in this 
langaage in a synagogae, while working as a oommon car- 
penter at the repairs of the benches. He became possessed 
with a desire to read the book in Ihe original, and, baying 
a cheap seoond-iiand copy of a Hebrew grammar, he set to 
work and soon learnt iha language for himselfl As Ed- 
mund Stone said to the Dnke of Aigyle, in answer to his 
grace's inquiry, how he, a poor gardener's boy, had con- 
trived to be able to read Newton's Fxincipia in Latin, 
»* One needs only to know the twenty-four letters of the 
alphabet in order to learn eyerything else that one wishes." 
Application and perseTerance^ and the diligent improvement 
of opportunities, will do the rest 

Sir Walter Scott found opportunities for self-improvement 
in every pursuit^ and turned even accidents to account. Thus 
it was in the discharge of his functions as a vrriter's appren- 
' tice that he first penetrated into the Highlands, and formed 
those friendships among the surviving heroes of 1745 which 
served to lay the foondation of a large class of his works. 
Later in lifo, when employed as qaartermaater of the 
Edinburgh Li^t Cavalry, he was accidentally disabled by 
the kick of a horse, and confined for some time to his 
hoase; but Scott was a sworn enemy to idleness, and he 
forthwith set his mind to vrork, and in three days composed 
the first canto of ' The Lay of the Last Minstrel,'-»his first 
great original work. 

The attention of Br. Priestley, the founder of a new 
department of science, and ihe discoverer of many gases, 
was accidentally drawn to the subject by the dronmstance 
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of his lending m the neighbqiirhood of a large breweiy. 
Being an attentive obwxrer, be noted, in visiting the 
brewery, the peculiar appearances attending the extindaon 
of lifted chips in the gas floating over tiie fermented 
liqnor. He vras forty years old at Uie time, and knew 
notiiing of ehemistiy; he obtained aooess, however, to 
books, wbioh tM^t him little, for as yet notihing was 
known on the sabjeot Then he oommenoed experimenting; 
devising bis own appaiatos, which was. of ibe mdest de* 
soiqition. ' The oniions resolts of bis firat experiments led 
to others, iduoh in bis bands shortly became the science of 
pnenmatio chemistry. Abont the same time, Soheele was 
obsonrely workmg in the same direction in a remote Swe> 
dish village ; and be discovered several new gases, with no 
more effeotire appaxatns at bis command than a few apo- 
thecaries* phials and pigs' bladders. 

Sir Hmnpbiy Davy, when an apothecary's apprentice, 
performed bis first experiments with instraments of the 
rudest description. He extemporized the greater part of 
Ibem bimselfi out of the motley materials which chance 
threw in bis way. The pots and pans of tbe kitchen, and 
the phials and vessels cf bis master's snigeiy, were remoxse- 
lessly put in requisition. It happened ^t a French vessel 
was wrecked off the Land's End, and the smgeon escaped, 
bearing witih him bis case of instraments, amongst which 
was aa dd-fiubioned glyster apparatus ; Hds article be pre- 
sented to Davy, with whom be bad become aoqnainted. The 
i^poihecazy's apprentice received it with great exaltation, 
till finrthwitb employed it as part of a pnenmatio apparatus 
which be contrived, afterwards using it to perform the 
duties of an aix^pump in one of his experiments en the 
nature and sources of beat. 

la like manner Fjcofessor Faraday, Sir Hmnpluy Davy's 
soientifio successor, made bis first experiments in eleotricity 
by means of an dd bottle, "vdiile be was still a working 
bookbinder. And it is a ourious &ot that Faraday was first 
attracted to the study of chemistry by bearing one of & 
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Humphxy DaTy's leotorw CI^the subjeot si the Bojal Insti* 
tatiott. A geaileinaTi, vAio jnm a mem'ber, calling one day 
at the shop where Faraday was employed in binding bookB, 
found him poring over the article " Electricity " in an 
EncyoLopcedia placed in his hands to bind. The gentLemaii* 
having made inquiries, found lie was cnrions about such 
subjects, and gave him an order of admiadon to the Boyal 
Institution, where he attended a course of four leotineB 
delivered by Sir Ilumphry. He took notes of the lectures, 
which he showed to the leotmer^ who acknowledged their 
scientific aoomacy, and was soiprised wheii infonaed of 
Haib humble position of the reporter. Faraday then ex- 
pressed Ids desire to devote himself to the proseontion of 
ohemioal studies, from which Sir Hnmpliry at first endea* 
Yonred to dksoade him : but ^e young man pendsdng, he 
was at lengili taken into the Boyal Instiiittion as aa 
assistant; and eTentnslly the manfle of the brilliant apo- 
theoaiy's boy fell upon the worlihy shoiddeis of tiie eqiudly 
brilliant bookbinder^s apprentioe. 

The words which Davy entered in his note-book^ when 
about twenty years of age, workuig away in Br. Beddoe^ 
kboiatoiy at Bristol, were eminenfly ehaiaotoristio of him : 
" I have neilber riches, nor power, nor birlli, to recommend;^ 
me ; yet, if I live, I trust I shall not be of less service t6 
mankind and my friends, than if I had been bom wilh aQ 
tiifise advantages." Davy possessed the capability, as Fa- 
raday does, of devoting all the powers of his mind to the 
practical and experimental investigation of a subjjeot in all 
its bearings; and such a mind will rarely fidl, hy dint of 
mere industiy and patient thinking, in producing results of 
the hi^^iest order. Coleridge said of I)avy, There is an 
energy and elasticity in his mind, which enables bim to 
seize on and analyse all questions, pushing them to their 
legitimate consequences. Every subject in Davy's mind 
has the principle of vitality. living Uioughti spring up- 
like turf under his feet" Davy, on his part, said of Cole- 
ridge, whose abilities be gready admired^ ** With the most 
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exalted geniiis, enlaiged views, sensitiTe lieait» and enlight- 
ened mind, be will be the victim of a want of order, pre- 
oiskHi, and leg^ularily." 

Cnyier, wben a youth, was one daj strolling along the 
sands near FiqnainTille, in KGrmandy, when he observed ck 
oattLe fish lying stranded on the bea^L He was attracted 
by the cmious object, took it home to dissect, and began 
the stady of the mollnsoa, which ended in his becoming one 
of the greatest among natural historians. In like manner, 
Hugh MilWs cariosity was excited by the remarkable 
tiaces of extinct una imimnln in the Old Red Sandjstone, on 
which he worked as a qnarryman. He inquired, observed, 
studied, and became a geologist. It was the necessity," 
said he, which made me a quarrier, that taught lue to be 
a geologist/* 

Sir Joseph Paxton was acting as gardener to the Duke of 
Devonshire when ihe Committee of the Exhibition of 1851 
advertised for plans of a building. The architects and 
engineers seem to have been very much at fault when 
Paxton submitted his design, and its novelty and remark- 
able suitability for the purposes intundod at once secured 
its adoption. The first sketch was made upon a sheet of 
blotting-paper in the rooms of the Midland Kailway Com- 
pany at JJerby ; aud tins finst rou<:^h sketch indicated the 
principal features of the building a« accurately as the most 
finished drawings which were aftonvards prepared, llie 
great idea of the Crystal I'alaco was tis palpable on the 
blotting paper as if it had been set forth in all the glury of 
water-colour and gold framing. \Vas it a sudden idea, — an 
inspiration of genius, — flashing u])on the mind of one who, 
though no architect, must at least have been sometliing of a 
poet ? Not at all. The architect of tJie Crystal Palace was 
simply a man who cultivated opportunities — a laborious, 
paii-us-Uiking man, whose life had been a life of lal>our, of 
diligent self-im{)rovement, of assiduous cultivation of know- 
ledge. The idea, as Sir Joseph Paxton himself has shown, 
in a lecture before the Society of Arts, was slowly and 
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patiently elaborated by experimentB extending over many 
yean ; and the EzhibitLon of 1851 meiely afforded him the 

opportunity of putting forward his ide»— the right thing at 
the light tinie — and the resnlt was what we have seen, 
ff It is not accident, then, that helps a man in the world, 
bat purpose and persistent industry. These make a man 
sharp to discern opportmiities, and torn them to aooomit. 
To the feeble, the duggibli, and pui-poselees, the happiest 
opportunities avail nothing, — they pass iJiem by, seeing no 
meaning in them. But if we are prompt to seise and imr 
prove even the shortest intervak of possible action and 
effort, it is astonishing how much can be accomplished. 
Watt tanght himself chemistry and mechanics while work- 
ing at his trade of a mathematical instrument-maker ; and 
he availed himself of every opportunity to extend his know- 
ledge of languages, literature, and the principles of science. 
Stephenson taiiglit himself arithmetic and mensuration 
while working as an engineman during the night shifts, 
and he studied mechanics during his spare hours at 
home, thus preparing himself for his p:reat work — the 
invention of the passenger locomotive. ] );dt()n\s industry 
was the habit of his life. He began from his boyhood, fot 
he taught a little village-school when he was only about 
twelve years old ; keeping the school in winter, and work- 
ing upon his father 8 farm in summer. He would some- 
times urge himself and companions to study by the stimulus 
of a bet, though bred a Quaker : and on one occasion, by 
his satisfactory solution of a problem, he in this way won 
as much as enabled him to buy a winter's store of candles. 
He went on indefatigably, making his meteorological obser- 
vations until a day or two before he died, — having made 
and recorded upwards of 200,000 in the course of his life. 

With perseverance, the very odds and ends of time may 
be worked up into results of the greatest value. An hour 
in every day withdrawn from frivolous pursuits, would, if 
profitably employed, enable a person of ordinary capacity to 
go £ar towards mastering a complete science. It would make 
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aa ignorant man a well^iiifonned man in ten yean. We 
must not allow the time to paas without yielding froitB, in 
the fonn of soniething learnt wortihy of iMingknc^ some 
good prinoiple onltiTated, or some good habit Btrangthened. 
Dr. Mason Good tzanslatod Lnoretiiiis while riding in his 
oaniage in the sfereets of London, going his rounds among 
his patients. Dr. Darwin oompoeed nearly all his worlos 
in the same way while driving about in his ''sulky" from 
house to house in the eountiy, — writing down his thoughts 
on littie amigB of paper, which he oarried about with him 
for the purpose. Bale wrote his 'Contemplations' while 
trayelling on oirouit. Dr. Burney learnt Frenoh and Italian 
while' tmyelling on horseback from one musioal pupil to 
another in the course of his profeBsion. Eirke White learnt 
Greek while walking to and from a lawyer's <A)e; and we 
personally know a man of eminent position in a northern 
manu&oturing town, who leamt Latin and French while 
going messages as an errand boy in the streets of Man- 
chester. 

Elihn Burritt attributed his first sucoess in self-improye- 
ment, not to Genius, whidi he disclaimed, but simply to the 
careM employment of those inyaluable fragments of time, 
called " odd moments.*' While woridng and earning his 
Hying as a blaoksmith, he mastered some ei^^teen ancient 
and modem languages, and twenly-two European dialects. 
Withal, he was exceedingly modesty and thought his abhieye- 
ments nothing ezfaraordinaiy. I^ke another learned and 
wise man, of whom it was said that he could be silent in 
ten languages, Elihn Burritt could do the same in forty. 
'* Those who haye been acquainted with my character frcnn 
my youth up," said he, writing to a friend, " will giye me 
credit for sincerity when I say, that it ncTer entered into 
my head to bhuson forth any acquisition of my own . . . All 
that I haye accomplished, or expect, or hope to accompiish, 
has been and will be that plodding, patient, perseyering 
process of accretion which buflds the ant-heap, — partide by 
particle, thought by thought, fact by fact. And if ever I 
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-wafi aotoated by an&bition, its higlieBt and wannest aspiia- 
tion leaohed no further than Hie hope to set before the yoong 
men of my country an example in employing fliose inTalu- 
able fragments of time called * odd moments.* " 

Daguessean, one of the great GhanoelloiB of France, by 
carefully working up His odd bits of time, wrote a bulky 
and able Tolume in the suocessiYe intervals of waiting for 
dinner ; and Madame de Genlis composed seTeral of her 
cdiarmmg volumes while waiting for the'pxinoefis to whom 
she gave her daily lessons. Jeremy Bentham in like 
manner disposed of his hours <^ labour and repose, so that 
not a moment should be lost, the arrangement being deter- 
mined on the principle that it is a calamity to lose the 
smallest portion of time. He lived and worked habitually 
tinder the practioal consciousness that man s days ai o num- 
bered, and that the night cometh when no man can work. 

What a solemn and striking admonition to youth is that 
inscribed on the dial at All Souls, Oxford — *' Periunt et 
imputantur" — the hours perish, and arc laid to our charge. 
For time, like life, can never be recalled. Melanchthon 
noted down tlio time loist by him, that ho might thereby 
reanimate his industry, and not lose an hour. An Italian 
scholar put over his door an inscription intimating that who- 
soever remained there should join in his labours. We 
are afraid," said some visitors to Baxter, "that we break 
in upon your time.** "To be sure you do," replied the 
disturbed and blunt divine. Time was the estate out of 
which these great workei's, and all other workers, carved 
a rich inheritance of thoughts and deeds for their succes- 
sors. 

'ITie mere drudgery undergone by some men in carrj^nng 
on their undertakings has been something extraordinary ; 
but the drudgeiy they regarded as the price of success. 
Addison amassed as much as three folios of manusciipt 
materials before he began his * Spectator.' Nowttm wrote 
liis ' Chronology ' fifteen times over before he Avas satisfied 
with it : and Gibbon wrote out his * Memoir ' nine times. 
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Hale studied for many yeara at the xaie of sixteen hours a - 
day, and T^hen wearied with the stady of the law, he would 
leoreate himself with philosophy and the study of the 
mathematics. Hume wrote thirteen hours a day while pre- 
paring his * History of England.' Montesquieu, speaking of 
one part of his writings, said to a fiiend, ** You will read it in 
a few hours ; but I assure you it oost me so much labour that 
it has whitened my hair." 

The practice of writing down thox^hts and facts for the 
purpose of holding them fast, and preventing their escape 
into the dim region of forge tfulness, has been much resorted 
to by thoughtful and studious men. Lord Bacon left behind 
him many manuscripts, entitled " Sudduii tlioiights set down 
for use." Erskine inado great extracts from Burko ; and 
Eldon copied Coke upon Littleton twice over with his own 
hajid, so that the book became, as it were, part of his own 
mind. The late Dr. Bye iSmith, when apprenticed to his 
&tther as a bookbinder, was accustomed to make copious 
memoranda of all the l)ooks ho read, with extracts and 
criticisms. This indomitable industry in collecting mate- 
rials distinguished him through life, his biographer de- 
scribing him as " always at work, always in advance, always 
accumulating." These note-hooks afterwards proved, like 
Richter's quarries,'* the great storehouse from which he 
drew his illustrations. 

The same practice charactcnzed the eminent John 
Ilimter, who adopted it for the purpose of supply iug the 
defects of memory ; and he was accustomed thus to illus- 
trate the advantages which one derives from putting one's 
thoughts in writing : " It resembles," he said, " a tradesman 
taking stock, witliout which ho never knows either what 
he possesses or in what he is deficient." John Hunter — 
whoso observation was so keen that Abemethy was accus- 
tomed to speak of him as " the Argus-eyed" — furnished an 
illustrious example of the power of patient industry. Ho 
received little or no education till he was about twenty 
years of age, and it was with difdculty that he acquired the 
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arts of reading and writing. He worked for some years as 
a common carpenter at Glasgow, after which he joined his 
brother William, settled in London as a lecturer and anato- - 
mical demonstrator. John entered his dissecting room as 
an assistant, hut soon shot ahead of his brother, partly by 
tirtae of his great natural ability, but mainly by reason of 
his patient apj^lication and indefatigable industry. He was 
one of the first in this country to devote himself assiduously 
to the study of comparative anatomy, and the objects lie 
dissected and collected took the eminent Professor Owen 
no less than ten years to aznmge. The oollection (xmtains 
some twenty thousand specimens, and is the most precious 
treasure of the kind that has ever been accumulated by 
the industiy of one man. Hunter used to spend eVery 
morning from sun-rise till eight o'clock in his museum; 
and throughout the day he carried on his extensiTC private 
piactico, performed his laborious dutisB as surgeon to St. 
George's Hospital and deputy surgeon-general to the aimy ; 
delivered lectures to students, and superintended a school 
of practical anatomy at his own house; finding leisure, 
amidst all, for elaborate experiments on the animal economy, 
and the composition of various works of great scientific 
importance. To find time for this gigantic amount of 
work, be allowed himself only four hours of sleep at night, 
and an hour after dinner. When once asked what method 
he had adopted to ensure success in his undertakings, he 
replied, *'My rule is, deliberately to consider, before I 
commence, whether the thing be j[>ractioable. If it be not 
practicable, I do not attempt it. If it be praoticable« I can 
accomplish it if X give sufficient pains to it ; and having 
begun, I neyer stop till the thing is done. To this rule I 
owe all my snocefls.'' 

John Hunter occupied a great deal of his time in col- 
lecting definite facts respecting matters which, before his 
day, were regarded as exceedingly trivial. Thus it was 
supposed by many of his contemporaries that he was only 
wasting his time and thought in studying so carefully as he 
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did tlie growth of a deer's horn. But Hunter was impressed 
with the conviction that no accurate kDowledgo of scientifio 
facts is without its value. By the study referred to, he 
learnt how arteries accommodate themselves to circum,- 
stances and enlarge as occasion reqxures ; and the know- 
ledge thus acquired emboldened him, in a case of aneurism 
in a branch artery, to tie the main trunk where no surgeon 
be&ze him had' dared to tie it^ and the life of his patient 
was saTod. Lik» many original men, he worked for a long 
time as it were imdergronnd, digging and laying founda- 
tions. He was a solitary and self-reliant genius* hnMing 
on his course without the solace of sympathy or approba- 
tion, — for but few of his contemporaries peTOQived the 
ultimate object of his pnrsaits. But like all true workers, 
he did not fail in securing his best reward — that which de- 
pends less upon others than upon one's self — that approval 
of conscience, which in a right-minded man invariably 
follows the honest and vigorous performance of duty. 
^ Harvey was another labourer of great perseverance in 
the same field of science. He spent not less than eight long 
years of investigation and research before he published his 
views of the circulation of the blood. He repeated and 
verified his experiments again and again, probably anti- 
cipating the opposition he would have to encounter from 
the profession on making known his discoveiy. The tract 
in which he at length announced his views, was a most 
modest one, — but simple, perspicuous, and conclusive. It 
was nevertheless received with ridicule, as the utterance of 
a crack-brained impostor. For some time, he did not make 
a single convert, and gained nothing but contumely and 
abuse. He had called in question the revered authority of 
Ihe ancients ; and it was even averred that his views were 
calculated to subvert the authority of the Scriptures and 
undermine the very foundations of morality and religion. 
His little praotioe fell away, and he was left almost without 
a Mend. Hiis lasted for some years, until the great truth 
held fost by Harvey amidst all his advensily, and which had 
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drofvped into many tiumghtfal minds, gradually- ripened 
further observation, and after a period of about twenfy-fiTO 
years, it beoame generally leoognised as an estabUshed 
soientifio truth. 

The difficulties enoountered by Dr. Jenner in promul- 
gating and establishing his disoovexy of Taooination as a 
preTentive of small-pox, were even greater than those 
of Harvey. Many, before him, had witnessed the cow* 
pox, and had heud of the report current among the milk- 
maids in GUraoestenihire, tlutt whoever had taken that 
disease was secure against small-pox. It was a trifling, 
vulgar rumour, supposed to have no significance whatever; 
and no one had thought it worthy of investigation, until it 
vras accidentally brought under the notice of Jenner. He 
was a youth, pursuing his studies ,at Sodbmy, when his 
attention was arrested by the casual observation made by a 
oountiy girl who came to his master^s shop for advice. The 
small-pox was mentioned, when the girl said, '* I can*t take 
that disease, for I have had cow-pox." The observation 
inmiediately riveted Jenner^s attention, and he forthwith 
set about inqtiiring and making observations on the subject. 
His professional Mends, to whom he mentioned his views 
as to the prophylactic virtues of cow-pox, laughed at him, 
and even threatened to expel him from their society, if he 
persisted in harassing them with the subject In London 
he was so fortunate as to study tmder John Hunter, to 
whom he communicated his views. The advice of the great 
anatomist ^vas thoroughly characteristic : Don't think, but 
be patient, be accurate." Jenner^s courage was greatly 
supported by the advice, which conTeyed to him the true 
art of philosophical investigation. He went back to the 
country to practise his profession, and carefully to make 
observations and experiments, which he continued to pur- 
sue for a period of twenty years. His fidth in his discovery 
was so implicit that he vaccinated his own son on three 
several occasions. At length he published his views in a 
quarto of about seventy pages, in which he gave the details 
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of twenty-three cases of successfnl vaccination of indiTi* 
. duals, to whom it was found afterwards impossible to com- 
municate the small-pox either by conta^on or inoculation. 
It was in 1798 that this treatise was published; thougl^ 
lie had been working out his ideas as long before as 1775, 
when they began to assume a definite form. 

How was the discovery received ? Fizst with indiffer- 
ence, then with active hostility. He proceeded to London 
to exhibit to the profession the process of vaccination and 
its successful results ; but not a single doctor could be got 
to make a trial of it, and after fniitlesKly waiting for nearly 
tiiree months, Jenner returned to his native village. Be 
was even caricatured and abused for his attempt to •* besti- 
al ize " his species by the introduction into their litems 
of diseased matter from the cow's udder. Gobbett was one 
of his most furious assailants. Vaccination was denounced 
from the pulpit as ** diabolical." It was averred that vacci- 
nated children became ox-faced/' that abscesses broke out 
to ** indicate sprouting horns/' and that the countenance 
was gradually " transmuted into the visage of a cow, the 
* Toioe into the bellowing of bulls." Vaccination, however, 
was a truth, and notwithstanding the violence of the oppOi- 
sition, belief in it spread slowly. ' In one village, where a 
gentleman tried to introduce the practice, the first persons 
who permitted themselves to be vaccinated were absolutely 
pelted, and were driven into their houses if ilicy appeared 
out of doorK. Two ladies of title — Lady Duoie and the 
Countess of Berkeley — ^to their honour be it remembered — 
had the courage to vaccinate their own children ; and tlio 
prejudices of the day were at once broken through. The 
medical profession gradually came round, and there were 
several who even sought to rob Dr. Jenner of the merit of 
the discovery, when its vast importance came to be recog- 
nised. Jennei^B cfause at last triumphed, and he was pub- 
licly honoured and rewarded. In his prosperity he was as 
modest as he had been in his obscurity. He was invited to 
settle in London^ and told that he might command a praq- 
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tice of 10,000?. a year. But bis answer was, " Ko ! In the 
morning of my days I have sought the sequestered and 
lowly paths of life — the valley, and not the mountain, — 
and now, in the evening of my days, it is not meet for me 
to hold myself up as an object for fortune and for fame." 
In Jenner*s own life-timo the practice of vaccination had 
been adopted all over the civilized world ; and wlicn he 
died, his title as. a Benefactor of his kind was recognised 
far and wide. Cuvier has said, " If vaccine were the only 
discovery of the epoch, it would serve to render it illustrious 
for ever." 

Not less patient, resolute, and persevering, was Sir Charles 
Bell in the prosecution of his discoveries relating to the 
nervous system. Previous to his time, tlie most confused 
notions prevailed as to the functions of the nerves, and this 
branch of study was little more advanced than it had been 
in the times of Democritus and Anaxagoras three thousand 
years before. Sir Charles Bell, in tlie valuable series of 
papers the publication of which was commenced in 1821, 
took an entirely original view of the subject, based upon a 
long series of careful, accurate), and oft-repeated experi- 
ments. Elaborately tracing the development of the nervous 
system up from the lowest order of animated being, to man 
— tlie lord of the animal kingdom, — he displayed it, to 
use his own words, " as plainly as if it were written in 
-our mother-tongue." His great discoveiy consisted in the 
fiEtot, that the spinal nerves are double in their function, 
and arise by double roots from the spinal marrow, — volitioil 
being convoyed by that part of the nerves springing from 
the one root, and sensation by the other. The whole sub- 
ject occupied the mind of Sir Charles Bell for a period of 
forty years, when, in 1840, he laid his last pi^r before Hie 
iBoyal Society. As in the cases of Harvey and Jemier, 
when he had lived down the ridicule and opposition witli 
which his views were first received, and their truth oame 
to be reoogniBed, nmnerons claimants for pzioriiy in making 
tiie diflooreiy weze set up both at limb and abroad. 
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Like ihem, too, he loet pnotioe hy the pabUoaiion of his 
yaliiable papers ; and he left it on leoord that, after every 
stop in his disooreiy, he was obliged, to work harder than 
ever to preserve his reputation as a praotiiioner. The great 
merits of Sir Ofaarles Bell were, however, at length fully 
recognised; and Gnvier himself, when on his death-bed, 

, finding bis &ce distorted and drawn to one side, pointed it 
ont to bis attendants as a proof of the ooneotnees of Sir 
Obarlee Bell's theoiy. 

The late Dr. Marshall Hall was an equally devoted 
pnrsiier of ihe same branch of science. He was the son 
of Mr. Bobert Hall, of Basford, near Kottingham, to whom ^ 
the mann&ctnring industry of this conntiy owes so mnch, 
as the inventor of bleaohiiig by dhh^ine on a large scale, 

. by which a process was accompliflhed in a few hours that 
had formerly required as many weeks. It is remarkable 
that Mr. Hdl's neighbonzs designated the place where he 
first made his attempt by the name of " Bedlam," which 
it Btm retains.* To Mr. Hall's second son Samuel, Not- 
tingham owes in a great measure its present commercial 
prosperity and importance, arising from his inventions of 
the process of gassing lace, and the bleaching of starch, . 
by which the Nottinghaiu cotton febrics are scarcely dis- 
tinguishable from the linen-thread lace of the Continent. 
Mr. Hall's fourth son was the celebrated physician and 
physiologist, Br. Marshall Hall, whose .name posterity will 
rank witii those of Harvey, Hunter, Jenner, and Bell. 
Buring the whole course of his long and useful life he 
was a meet carefiil and minute observer; and no fiust, 

* Baron Liebig, in his * Letters on Chemistry * (3rd cd., p. 28), says, ** But 
for this new bleaclung process, it would scarody have been possible for the 
ootbm nannfialim oif Great Britain to hsva its present enormous 

extent; — it could not have oooipeted in prices witil France and Germany. 
In the old pro<!ess of bleaching, every piece must be exposed to the air during 
several weeks in the summer, and kept continualiy moist by manual labour. 
For this purpose meadow4aiid, eligibly titnatod, mm enoitU. Now, a single 
estiiblishraeut near Gla^fiow bleaches 1400 pieces daily throughout the year. 
What an enormous capital would be required to purchase land for this purpose 
in England I'* 
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however apparently insigiiifioaiit, escaped liis attention. 
His important discorexy of the diastaltic nervous ejstem, 
hj which his name will long be known amongst scientific 
men, originated in an exceedingly simple circmnstance. 
"When investigating the pnenmonio circulation in the 
Triton, the decapitated object lay upon the table ; and on 
separating the tail and accidentally pricking the external 
integument^ he observed that it moved with energy, and 
became contorted into various forms. He had not touched 
a muscle nor a muscular nerve ; what then was the nature 
of these movements? The same phenomena had probably 
often before been observed, but Dr. Hall was the first to 
apply himself perseveringly to the investigation of their 
causes ; and he exclaimed on the occasion, *' I will never 
rest satisfied until I have found all this out, and made 
it clear." His attention to the subject was almost inces- 
sant; and it is estimated that in the course of his life he 
devoted not less than 26,000 hours to its experimental and 
chemical investigation; at the same time he was carrying 
on an extensive private practice, and officiating as a leotarer 
at St. Thomas's Hospital and other Medioal Schools. It 
will scarcely be credited that the paper in which he em- 
bodied his discovery was rejected by the Boyal Society, 
and was only accepted after the lapse of seventeen years, 
when the truth his views had become acknowledged 
by scientific' men both at home and abroad. A character 
so manly and beautiful as that of Dr. Marshall Hall, so 
hopeful and persevering under difficulties, so truth-loving 
and sincere in all things, is so profitable a subject for 
contemplation and study, that we rejoice to learn there is 
a probability of his memory being shortly embalmed in 
a biography, which we doubt not idll be worthy of him. 

The life of Sir William Herschel afibrds another re* 
markable illustration of the force of perseverance in another 
branch of science. His Cskther was a poor Qennan musician, . 
who brought up his four sons to the same calling. William 
camo over to ^gland to seek his fortune, and he joined the 
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band of the Durham Militia, in which he played the oboe. 
The regiment was lying at Doncaster, where Dr. Miller first 
became aoquaanted with Herschel, having heard him per- 
form a solo on the violin in a surprising manner. The 
Doctor entered into oonveraation with the youth, and was ao 
pleased with him, that he urged him to leave the militia 
band and take up his residence at his house for a time. 
Hersohfil did so, and while at Doncaster was principally . 
ooonpied in violin-playing at concerts, avaQin^ MmaAlf of 
the advantages of Dr. Miller's library to ebaify in his leisure 
hours. A new organ having been built for the parish church 
of HalifiiT, an organist was advertised for, on which Her- 
schel applied for ^ office, and was selected. While offici- 
ating as organist and music-teacher at Hali&z, he began to 
study malhematioB, unassisted by any master. Leading the 
wandering life of an artist, he was next attracted to Bath, 
where he played in Uie Pump-room band, and also officiated 
as orgimist in the Octagon dhapeL Some recent discoveries 
in astronomy having arrested his mind, and awakened in 
hijn a powcarfal spirit of oniiosity, he sought and obtained 
from a Mend the loan of a two-foot Gregorian telescope. 
So fEuadnated was the poor musician by the science, that he 
even flum^t of purchasing a telescope, but tJlie price asked 
by the London optician was so alarming, that he determined 
to make one. Those who know what a reflecting telescope 
is, and the skill which is required to prepare ihe concave 
metallic speculum which foxms the most important part of 
the apparatus, will be able to form some idea of the diffi- 
culty of this undertaking. Nevertheless, Hersohel suc- 
ceeded, after long and paLifol labour, in completing a five- 
feot reflector, with which he had the gratification of ob- 
serving the ring and satellites of Satom. Kot satisfied with 
this triumph, he proceeded to make other instruments in 
succession, of seven, ten, and even twenty feet In con- 
structing the seven-foot reflector, he finished no fewer than 
two hundred specula before he produced one that would 
bear any power that was applied to it, — a striking instance 
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of the peraevermg laboriousness of the man. While sub- 
limely gauging the heavens with his instruments, he 
continued patiently to cam his bread by piping to the 
fashionable frequenters of the £fath Pump-room. Bo eager 
was he in his astronomical obeeryations, that he would steal 
away from the room during an interval of the performance, 
give a little turn to his teleeoopOf and contentedly return to 
his oboe. Thus working away, Herschel discovered the 
Georgium Sidus, the orbit and rate of motion of which he 
carefully calculated, and sent the result to the Eoyal 
Society; when the htmible oboe player found himself at 
once elevated from obacurity to fame. He was shoiily after 
appointed Astronomer Boyal, and by the kindness of 
G^eozge III. was placed in a position of honourable com- 
potency for life. He bore his honours with the same 
meekness and humility which had distinguished him in the 
days of his obscurity. So gentle and patient, and withal 
so distinguished and successful a follower of science under 
difficulties, perhaps does not occur in the whole range of 
biography. 

The career of William Smith, the father of English geo- 
logy, though perhaps less known, is no less interesting and 
instructive as an example of patient and laborious effort, and 
the diligent cultivation of opportunities. He was bom in 
1769, the son of a yeoman faiiner at Churchill, in Oxford- 
shire. His fitther dying when he was but a child, he re- 
ceived a very sparing education at the village school, and 
even that was to a considerable extent interfered a\ ith by his 
wandering and somewhat idle habits as a boy. His mother 
having married a second time, he was taken in charge by 
an uncle, also a farmer, by whom he was brought up. Though 
the uncle was by no means pleased with the boy's love of . 
wandering about, collecting poundstones," "pundipsj^and 
other stony curiosities which lay scattered about the adjoin- 
ing land, he yet enabled him to purchase a few of the neces- 
sary books wherewith to instruct himself in the rudiments of 
geometry and sorveying ; for the boy was already destined 
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for the bnsinesB cff a land-crnrveyor. One of liis marked oha- 
raoteristics, even as a youth, was the aoouraoy and keenness 
of his oliaervation ; and what he once clearly saw he never 
forgot. He began to draw, attempted to colour, and prac- 
tised himself in the arts of mensuration and snrveying, all 
without regular instruction ; and by his own eflforts in self- 
onltnre, he shortly became so proficient, that he was taken 
on as assistant to a local surveyor of some ability, himself 
seK-taught, who was engaged in extensive surveys of the 
neighbourhood. This position introduced William Smith 
to considerable experience as a surveyor, and in the course 
of his business he was constantly imder the necessity of 
traversing Oxfordshire and the adjoining coimties. One 
of the first things that ho seriously pondered, was the posi- 
tion of the various soils and strata that came uiuU r his 
notice on the lands which he sui-v^eyed or travelled over ; 
more especially the position of the red earth in regard to 
the lias and superincumbent rocks. The surveys of variohs 
collieries which he was called upon to conduct in the 
course of his business in 1792 and 1793, gave him further 
experience ; and even at this early period, when ho was 
only 23 years of age, he seems to have contemplated making 
a model of the strata of the earth. 

About this time many plans for new canals wore on foot, 
and Mr. Smith, with a keen eye for business, took steps to 
qualify himself for canal surveying. It was while engaged 
in levelling for a proposed canal in Gloucestershire, that 
the idea of a general law occurred to him, relating to the 
strata of the district. Ife conceived that the strata lying 
above the coal were not laid horizontally, but inclined, and 
in one direction, towards the east ; resembling, on a larjre 
scale, "the ordinary appearance of supei'posed slices of 
bread and butter." The concctness of this theoiy he 
shortly after confirmed by the levelling processes executed 
by liini iu two parallel valleys, the stmta of '* red gi'ound," 

lias," and " freestone" or " oolite," being found to come 
down in an eastern direction, and to sink below the level, 
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yielding place to the next in succession. He was shortly 
after enabled to verify the tiiith of his views on a larger 
scale, having been appointed to examine personally into 
the management of canak in England and Wales, immedi- 
ately on the passing of the Canal Bill on which ho had 
been engaged. During his journey, which extended from 
Bath to Kewcastle-on-T^me, returning by Shropshire and 
Wales, his keen eyes were never idle for a moment. He ' 
rapidly noted the aspect and Btruoture of the country 
through which he passed with his companions, tnasnring 
up his observations for future use. His geologic vision was 
so acute, that though the road along which he passed 
from York to Newcastle in the post chaise was from five to 
fifteen miles distant from the hills of chalk and oolite on 
the east, he was satisfied as to their nature, by their con- 
tours and relative position, and their ranges on the surfiaoe 
in relation to the lias and " red ground *' occasionally seen 
on the road. 

The general results of his observation seem to have been 
these. He noted that the rocky masses of countiy in the 
western parts of England generally inclined to ^e east 
and south-east ; that the red sandstones and marls above 
the coal mesusures passed beneath the lias, day, and lime- 
stone, that these again passed beneath the sands, yellow 
limestones, and clays, forming the table-land of the Cot- 
teswold Hills, while these in turn passed beneath the 
great clialk deposits, occupying the eastern parts of Eng- 
land. He farther observed, that each layer of clay, sand, 
and limestone, held its own peculiar classes of fossils; and 
pondering much on these things, he at length came to the 
then unheard-of conclusion, that each distinct deposit of 
marine animals, in these several strata, indicated a distinct 
sea^bottom, and that each layer of clay, sand, chalk, and 
stone, marked a distinct epoch of time in the histoiy of 
the earth. 

This idea took firm possession of his mind, and he could 
talk and think of nothing else. At canal boards', at sheep- 
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shearings, at county meetings, and at agricultural associa- 
tions, ' Strata, Smith,' as he came to be called, was always 
running over with the subject that possessed him. lie had 
indeed made a i2;reat discovery, though he was as yet a man 
utterly unknown in the scientific world. He now projected 
the preparation of a map of the stratification of England ; 
but he was for the present deterred from proceeding with 
it, his time being wholly occupied in carrying out the 
works of the Somersetshire coal canal, which engaged Him 
for a period of about six yeai-s. He continued, nevertheless, 
to be unremitting in his observation of facts, and he became 
so expert in apprehending the internal structure of a 
district, and detecting the lie of the strata from its external 
configuration, that he was often consulted respecting the 
drainage of extensive tracts of land, in which, guided by 
his geologioal knowledge, he pro v e l remarkably suooess- 
fal, and acquired an extensive reputation. 

One day, when looking over the cabinet collection of 
fossils belonging to the Kev. Samuel Bichardson, at Bath, 
Smith astonished his friend by suddenly disarranging his 
classification, and rapidly re-ananging the fossils in their 
atiatigraphical order — These came from the blue lias, 
these from the over-lying sand and freestone, these from the 
••' ■' fuller's earth, and these from the Bath building stone.** 
A new light flashed upon Mr. Kichardson's mind, and he 
shortly became a oonyert to and believer in William Smith*s 
doctrine. But the geologists of that day were not so easily 
convinced ; and' it was scarcely to be tolerated that an 
unknown country land surveyor should pretend to teach 
them tiie science of geology. But WiUiam Smith had an 
eye and mind to penetrate deep beneath the skin of the 
earth ; he saw its very fibre and skeleton, and as it were 
divined its organization. His knowledge of the strata in 
the neighbourhood of Bath was so accurate, that one evening, 
when dining at the house of the Eev. Joseph Townsend, he 
dictated to Mr. Biohardaon the difiercnt strata according to 
their order of Baooeasion in descending order, twenly-ihzee 
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in number, oommencing with the chalk and descending in 
oontiniiaus series down to the coal, below which the strata 
were not &en sofiSoiently de t e i in ined. To this was added a 
list of the more remarkable fossils which had been gathered 
in the several layers of rook. Tfaia was printed and exten- 
sively oinmlated in 1801. 

He next determined to trace oat the strata through dis- 
tricts as remote from Bath as his means would enable him to 
readi. For yean he journeyed to and fro, Bometbnee on 
fi>ot> Bometimee en honeback, riding upon the tops of stage 
ooadies, often making np bj ni^ trayelling the time he 
had lost by day, so as not to &il in his ordinary bnsiness 
engagements. "When he was professionally called away to 
any distance firam home — as for instance, when travelling' 
from Bath to Holkham, in Norfolk, to direct the irrigation 
and drainage of Mr. Coke's land in that qonnty — ^he rode on 
horseback, making frequent detonrs from the road to note 
the geological Matures of the oonntiy which he traversed. 

For several years he was .thus ^gaged in his journeys 
to distant quarters in England and Ireland, to the extent of 
upwards of ten thousand miles yearly ; and it was amids€ 
this incessant and laborions travelling, that he contrived to 
commit to paper his fiurtrgrowing generalizations on what 
he rightly regarded as a new science. No observation, 
howsoever trivial it might appear, was neglected, and no 
opportunity of collecting fresh facts was overlooked. When- 
ever he could, he possessed himself of records of 1borin|;8, 
natural and artificial sections, drew them to a consiant scale 
of eight yards to the inch, and coloured them up. Of his 
keenness of observation take the following iUustiation. 
When making one of his geological excorsions about the 
country near Wobum, as he was drawing near to the foot of 
the Donstable chalk hills, he observed to his oompanion. 
If there be any broken ground about the foot of these hills, 
we may find sharlCt teeth and they had not proceeded fer, 
before they picked up six from ihe white bank of a new 
fence^toh. As he afterwards said of himself, " Hie habit 
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of observation crept on me, gained a settlement in my mind, 
became a con.stant associate of my life, and started up in 
activity at the first thoughts of a jouniey ; so that I gene- 
rally went off well prepared with maps, and sometimes with 
contemplations on its objects, or on those on the road, 
reduced to writing before it commenced. My mind was, 
therefore, like the canvaiss of a painter, well prepared for 
the first and best impressions.** 

Notwithstanding his courageous and indefatigable industiy, 
many circmnstances contributed to prevent the promised 
publication of William Smith's ' Map of the Strata of Eng- 
land and Wales,* and it was not until 1814 that he wiis 
enabled, by the assistance of some friends, to give to the 
world the fruits of his twenty years' incessant labour. To 
prosecute his inquiries and collect the extensive series of 
fiicts and observations requisite for his purpose, he had to 
devote tlie profits of all his professional labours during that 
period ; he even sold off his small property to obtain the 
means of visiting remote parts of the island. He had also 
entered on a quarrying speculation near Bath, which proved 
unsuccessful, and he was under the necessity of even selling 
olf his valuable geological collection (which was purchased 
by the British Museum), his furniture and library, resei-ving 
only his papers, maps, and sections, which were useless 
save to himself. He bore his losses and misfortunes with 
e.vemplary fortitude ; and amidst all, he went on working 
with cheerful courage and untiring patience. The later 
years of his life were spent in engineering and survej ing 
pursuits in the north of England, acting iilso as land steward 
to Sir J. V. B. Johnstone, of Hackncss, near Scarborough. 
He died at Northampton, in August, 1839, while on his way 
to attend tbe meeting of tlie British Association at Bii*- 
mingham. 

It is difficult to speak in terms of too high praise of the 
-first geological map of England, which we owe to tho 
industry of this oonrageous man of science. An accom- 
plished writer says of it, It was a work so masterly in 

H 2 
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conception and so correct in general outline, that in prin- 
ciple it served as a basis not only for the production of 
later maps of the British Islands, but for geological maps of 
all other parts of the would, wherever they have been under- 
taken. In the apartments of the Geological Sooiely Smith's 
map may yet be seen— a great historical docnment, old and 
wom, calling for renewal of its £Mled tints. Let any one 
conversant with the subject compare it with later works on 
a similar scale, and he will find that in all essential features 
it will not suffer hy the comparison — ^the intricate anatomy 
of the Silurian rocks of Wales and the north of England by 
Mnrchison and Sedgwick being the chief additions made to 
his great g^eralizations.''* But the genios of the Oxford- 
shire surveyor did not fidl to be duly recognised and 
honoured by men of science during his lifetime. In 1831 
the Geological Sociely of London awarded to him the 
Wollaston medal, ** in consideration of his being a great 
original discoverer in English geology, and especially for 
his being the first in this country to discover and to teach 
the identification of strata, and to determine their succes- 
sion by means of their imbedded fossils.** William Smith, 
in his simple earnest way, gained for himself a name as 
lasting as the science he loved so well. To use the words 
of the writer above quoted, ** Till the manner as well as 
the &ct of the first appearance of successive forms of life 
shall be solved, it is not easy to sumuse how any discovery 
can be' made in geology equal in value to that which we 
owe to' the genius of William Smith." 

Hugh MOler was a man of similar calibre, of equally 
simple tastes and observant fitculties, who also sucoessfiilly 
devoted himself to geological pursuits. The book in which 
he has himself told the story of his life, ('My Schools 
and Schoolmasters'), is extremely interesting, and calcu- 
lated to be eminently usefnl. It is the history of the 
formation of a truly noble and independent character in the ' 
humUest condition of life — ^the condition in which a large 

* Satiuda/ Review, July 3id, 185d. 
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mass of the people of this ooimtry are bom and brought up ; 
and it teaohes all, but eepeciallj poor men, what it is 
in the power of ea/ch to accompliah for himself. The life of 
Hugh MOler full of leasons of self-help and self-respect, 
and shows the efficacy of these in working ont for a man an 
honoDiable oompetenoe and a solid reputation. His &ther 
was drowned at sea when he was but a chfld, and he was 
left to be brou(^t up by his widowed mother. He had a 
sobsxA training alter a sort, but his best teaoihexs were the 
boys with whom he played, the men amongst whom he 
woiked, and the friends and relatiTes with whom he lived. 
He read much and miscellaneously, and gleaned pickings of 
odd knowledge from many odd quarters, — from workmen, 
carpenters, fijshermen and sailors, old women, and above 
all, from the old boulders strewed along the shores of the 
Cromarty Frith. With a big hammer which had belonged 
to his great grandfather, an old buccaneer, the boy went 
about chipping the stones, and thus early accumulating 
specimens of mica, porphyry, garnet, and such like. Some- 
times he had a day in the woods, and there, too, the boy*s 
attention was excited by the peculiar geological curiosities 
which lay in his way. While searching among tlie stones 
and rocks on the beach, he was sometimes asked, in humble 
irony, by the faim servants who came to load their carts 
with sea-weed, . whether he " was gottin' siller in the 
stanes," but was so unlucky as never to be able to answer 
their question in the aflBnnativo. His uncles were anxious 
tliat he should become a minister; for it is the ambition of 
many of the aspiring Scotch poor, to see one of their family 
** wag his pow in a poopit." These kind uncles were even 
willing to pay Iiis college expenses, though the labour of 
their hands formed their only wealth. The youth, how 
ever, had conscientious objections : he did not feel called to 
the ministry ; and the uncles, confessing that he was right, 
gave up their point. Hugh was accordingly apprenticed to 
the trade of his choice — tliat of a working stone-mason ; and 
he began his labouring career in a quarry looking out upon 
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the Cromarty Frith. This quarry proved one of his best 
schools. The remarkable geological fonnatioxiB which it 
displayed awakened his curioeity. The bar of deep-red 
stone beneath, and the bar of pale-red oUy above, were 
noted by the young quanyman, wbo even in saoh nnprb- 
mising sabjecte found matter for observation and reflection. 
Wbere other men saw nothing, he detected analogies, 
differenoes, and peculiarities, which set him a-ihinking« 
He nmply kept his eyes and his mind open; was sober, 
diligent, and persevering; and this was the secret of his 
inteUeotual growth. 

His curiosity was exdted and kept alive by the curious 
oiganio remains, principally of old and extinct species of 
fishes, ferns, and ammonites, which lay revealed along tiie 
coasts by the washings of the waves, or were exposed by 
tbe stroke of his mason's hammer. He never lost sight of 
this subject; went on accumulating observations, com- 
paring formations, until at length, when no longer a work- 
ing mason, many years afterwards, he gave to the world his 
highly interesting work on the Old Bed Sandstone, which 
at once established his reputation as a scientific geologist. 
But this work was Ihe fruit of long yeais of patient obser- 
vation and research. As he modestly states in his autobio- 
graphy, the only merit" to which I lay claim in the case 
is "^at of patient research — a merit in which whoever wills 
may rival or surpass me; and this humble faculty of 
patience, when rightiy developed, may lead to more 
extraordinaiy developments of idea than even genius 
itself." 

The late John Brown, the eminent English geologist, 
was, like Miller, a stone-mason in his early life, ilerving an 
apprenticeship to the trade at Oolchester, and afterwards 
working as a journeyman mason at Norwich. He afterwards 
commenced business as a builder on his own account at 
Colchester, where by frugality and industry he secured an 
independency. It was while working at his trade that his 
attention was first diuwn to the study of fossils and shells ; 
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and be proceeded to make a colleotion of them« wbidi 
afterwards grew into one of the finest m iRnglanid. His 
rosearclies along the ooasts of Ebsox, Kent, and Snssez 
brought to light some magnificent remains of ibe elepbant 
and ^inoceroSp tlie most Talnable of wbich were presented 
by bim to tbe British Hnseum. During the last few years 
of bis life be devoted considerable attention to tbe study 
of tbe Foraminifera in chalk, respecting which be made 
seyeral interesting discoveries. His life was useful, happy, 
and honoured ; and he died at Stanway, in Essex, in 
November 1869, at the ripe age of eighty years. 

Sir Roderick Murchison is another illustrious pursuer of 
the same branch of science. A writer in the * Quarterly 
Keview * cites him as "a singular instance of a man who 
having passed the early part of his life as a soldier, never 
having had tl^e advantage, or disadvantage as the case might 
have been, of a scientific training, instead of remaining a 
fox-hunting country gentleman, has succeeded by his own 
native vigour and sagacity, untiring industry and zeal, 
in making for himself a scientific reputation that is as wide 
as it is likely to be lasting. He took first of all an unex- 
plored and difficult district at home, and, by the labour 
of many years, examined its rock-formations, classed them 
in natural groups, assigned to each its characteristic assem- 
blage of fossils, and was the first to decipher two great 
chapters in the world's geological history, which must 
always henceforth carry his name on their title-page. Not 
only so, but he applied the knowledge thus acquired to the 
dissection of largo districts, both at home and abroad, so as 
to become the geological discoverer of great countries 
which had formerly been 'terrae incognita.* " But Sir 
Iioderick Murchison is not merely a geologist. His inde- 
fatigable labours in many branches of knowledge, have con- 
tributed \jo render him among the most accomplished and 
complete of 6cieutifi.c men. 
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"If wbat sbono aTir grand, 
TuiTi to nothing in \hj hmd$ 
Ou agiiiu, the virtue lies 
In the straggle, not the priae.*'— J2. Jf. JftZucv. 



Sir Joshua Reynolds was such a believer in the force ol 
indtustry, that he held that excellence in art, "however 
expressed by genius, taste, or the gift of heaven, may be 
acquired." Writing to Bany he said, "Whoever is re- 
solved to excel in painting, or indeed any other art, must 
bring all bis mind to bear upon that one object from the 
moment that he rises till he goes to bed." And on another 
occasion he said, " Those who are resolved to excel must go 
to their. work, willing car imwilling, moniing, noon, and 
night : they will find it no play, bat very hard labour." 
But althoa^ diligent applioatitm is no doubt absolutely 
neoessBiy for the aohievement of the highest distinotion in 
art, it is equally trae that without the inherent fiunilty, no 
mere amount of industry, however well applied, will make . 
an artist The gift oomes by nature, but is peifeoted by 
solf-eulture, which is of much more avail thAn &e imparted 
education oi the schools. 

It is indeed remarkable tJiat the most distinguished 
artists of our own country have not been bom in an ajtistie 
sphere, or in a position of life more than ordinarily &vour- 
able to the oulture of artistic geadus. Ihey.have nearly 
all had to force their way upward in the &ce of povertjr 
and manifold obstructions, llius Gainsborough and Bacon 
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were the eons of doth^mrkexe ; Bany an Lnah sailor 
boy, andlfaolisea banker's apprentioe at Cork; Opieand 
Bomney, like Inigo Jones, -were oaipenters ; West was the 
son of a small Quaker fanner in Pennsylvania ; Northcote 
was a -watchmaker, Jaokson a tailor, and Etty a prinier; 
Reynolds, Wilson, and Wilkie, were the sons of clei^gy- 
men; Lawrenoe was the son of a pnblioan, and Tomer 
of a barber. Seyeral of our painieis, it is tme, originally 
had some oonneotion with art, though in a yery hunble 
way, — such as Flazman, whose &ther sold plaster casts; 
Bird, who ornamented tea-trays ; Martin, who was a coax^- 
painter ; Wright and Gilpin, who were ship-painters ; 
Chantry, who was a carver and gilder; and David Cox, 
Stanfield, and Boberts, irho were soene-painterB. 

All these men achieved distinction in their several 
walks under circumstances often of the most adverse kind. 
It was not by Inck nor acoiddnt that they rose,, bnt by 
sheer indnstry and hard work. Though some achieved 
wealth, yet ^lis was never their mling motiv^ Indeed, 
no mere love of money oonld snstain the efforts of the 
artist in his early eareer of self-denial and application. 
The pleasure of the pursuit has always been its best 
reward ; the wealth whiob foUowed bnt an accident. Many 
noble-minded artists have preferred fbllowing the bent of 
their genius, to chaffering with the public for terms. 
Spagnoletto verified in his life the beautiful fiction of 
Xenophon, and after he had acquired the means of luxury, 
preferred withdrawing himself from their influence, and 
voluntarily returned to poverty and labour. "When Michael 
Angelo was asked his opinion respecting a work which a 
painter luid tiiken great pains to exhibit for profit, ho said, 
•* I think that he will be a poor fellow so long as he shows 
such an extreme eagerness to become rich/' 

Like Sir Joshua Eeynolds, Michael Angelo was a great 
believer in the force of labour ; and he held that there was 
nothing which the imagination conceived, that could not 
be embodied in marble, if the hand were made vigorously 
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to obey ihe mmd. He was . himself one of the most inde- 
fatigable of workers ; and ' he attributed his power of 
studying for a greater number of hours than most of his 

contemporaries, to his spare habits of Kving. A little 
bread and wine was all he required for the chief part 
of the day when employed at his work; and very frequently 
he rose in the middle of the night to resume his labours. 
On these occasions, it was his practice to fix the candle, by 
the light of which he worked, on the summit of a paste- 
board cap which he wore. Sometimes he was too wearied 
to undress, and he slept in his clothes, ready to spring to 
his work so soon as rcfre.shed by sleep. He had a favourite 
device of an old man in a go-cart, with an hour-glass upon 
it bearing tlie inscription, A ncora imparo ! still T am learning. 

Titian, also, was an indefatigable worker. His celebrated 
** Pietro Martire " was eight years in hand, and his " Last 
Supper " seven. In his letter to Charles V. he said, " I 
send your Majesty the ' Last Supper ' after working at it 
almost daily for seven years — ckypo sette anni lavorandovi 
quasi coiifinuamente." Few think of the patient labour and 
long training involved in the greatest works of the artist. 
They seem easy and quickly acc6ni})liKhed, yet with how 
great difficulty has this ease been acquired. '* You charge 
me fifty sequins," said the Venetian nobleman to the 
sculptor, " for a bust that cost you only ten days' labour." 
" You forget," said the artist, that I liave been thirty 
years learning to make that bust in ten days." Once 
when Doraenichino was blamed for his slowness in finish- 
ing a picture which was bespoken, he made answer, " I am 
continually painting it within myself." It was eminently 
characteristic of the industry of the late Sir Augustus 
Callcott, that he made not fewer than forty separate 
sketches in the composition of his famous picture of 
*' liochestcr." This constant repetition is one of the main 
conditions of success in art, as in life itself. 

Art is indeed a long labour, no matter how amply nature 
has bestowed tlie gift of the artistic faoulty. In most 
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cases fhis has shown itself early; and illnstrations of 
apparent precocity have been noted in the lives of most 
great artiistw. The anecdote related of West is well known. 
AVlien only seven years old, struck with the beauty of the 
sleeping infant of his eldest sister whilst watcliing by its 
cradle, he ran to seek some paper and forthwith drew its 
]>ortrait in red and black ink. The little incident revealed 
the artist in him, and it was found impossible to draw him 
from his bent. West might have been a gi'eater painter, 
had he not been injured by too early success : his fame, 
though great, was not purchased by study, trials, and diflS- 
culties, and it lias not been enduring. "Richard AVilson, 
when a mere child, indulged himself with tracing figuies 
of men and animals on the walls of his father's house, 
^vith a burnt stick. lie first directed his attention to 
portrait painting ; but when in Italy, calling one day at 
the house of Zucarelli, and growing weary with waiting, 
he began painting the scene on which his friend's chamber 
window looked. When Zucarelli arrived, he was so 
charmed with the picture, that he asked if Wilson had not 
studied landscape, to which he replied that he had not. 
** Then, I advise you," said the other, " to try ; for you are 
sure of great success." Wilson adopted the advice, studied 
and^orked hard, and became our first great English land- 
scape painter. Sir Joshua Reynolds, when a boy, forgot 
his lessoQB, and took pleasure only in drawing, for which 
his father was accustomed to rebuke him. The boy was 
destined for the profession of physic, but his strong instinct 
for art o<nild not be repressed, and he became a painter. 
Gainsborough went sketching, when a schoolboy, in the 
woods of Sadbuiy ; and at twelve he was a confizmed aitUt : 
he was a keen olMerver and a hard worker, — ^no piotnresqne 
feature of any scene he had once looked upon, escaping Ids 
diligent pencil. William Blake, a hosier's son, employed 
himself in drawing designs on the backs of his father's 
shop-bills and making sketches .on the counter. Edward 
Bird, when a child only three or foor years pld, would 
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mount ft chair and draw figorea on fhe walk, which he 
called French and English aoldiers. A hex of ooloais ma ' 
purchased for him, and his &iherj desirous of turning his 
love of art to aooonnt, pat him apprentice to a maker of 
tea-trays ! Ont of this trade he gradually raised himself 
by study and labour, to the rank of a Boyal Academician. 

Hogarth, thougjh a Teiy dull boy at his lessons, took 
pleasure in making drawings of tJie letters of the alphabet, 
and his school exeroiaes were more remarkable for Hie 
ornaments with which he embeUiahed them, than for the 
matter of the exercises themselves. In the latter respect 
he was beaten by all the blockheads of the school, but in 
his adornments he stood alone. His father put him 
apprentice to a silversmith, where he learnt to draw, and 
also to engrave spoons and forks with crests and ciphers : 
from silver-chasing, he went on to teach liimsclf to engrave 
on copper, principally griffins and monsters of heraldrj'; 
in the course of which practice he became ambitions to 
delineate the varieties of hnman character. The singular 
excellence which he reached in this art, was mainly the 
result of careful observation and stiuly. He had the gift, 
whieh he sedulously cultivated, of committing to memory 
the precise features of any remarkable face, and afterwards 
reproducing it on paper ; but if any singularly fantastic 
form or outre face came in his ^vay, he would make a sketch 
of it on the spot, upon his thumb-nail, and carry^ it home to 
expand at his leisure. Everything fantastical and original 
bad a powerful attraction for him, and he wandered into 
many out-of-the-way places for the purpose of meeting with 
character. By this careful storing of his mind, he was 
afterwards enabled to crowd an immense amount of thought 
and treasured observation into his works. Hence it is tliat 
Hogarth's pictures are so tnithful a memorial of the 
characters, the manners, and even the very thoughts of 
the times in which he lived. True painting, he liimself 
observed, can only be learnt in one school, and that is kept 
by Nature. But he was not a highly cultivated man, 
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except in his own walk. His school eduoatioii had heen of 
the denderest kind, scarcely even pez^dodng him in the art 
of spelling ; his self-culture did the rest For a long time 
he was in Yeiy straitened oiroumstanoes, hut, nevertheless, 
worked on with a cheerful heart. Poor though he was, he 
contrived to live within his small means, and he hoasted,- 
vnth hecomii^ pride, that he was a punctual paymaster.** 
When he had conquered all his difficulties and become a 
&mous and thriving man, he loved to dwell upon his early 
labours and privations, and to fi^t over again the battle 
which ended so honourably to him as a man and so 
^oriously as an artist. '* I remember the time," said he 
on one occasion, ** when I have gone moping into the dty 
with scaroe a shilling, but as soon as I have received ten 
guineas there for a plate, I have retuxned.home, put on my 
sword, and sallied out with all the confidence of a man 
who hkd thousands in his pockets.** 

**Industiy and perseverance*' was the motto of the 
sculptor Banks, which he acted on himself^ and strongly 
recommended to others. His well-known kindness induced 
many aspiring youths to call upon him and ask for his advice 
and assistance ; and it is related that one day a boy called 
at his door to see him with this object, but the servant, 
angry at the loud knock he had given, scolded him, and 
was about sending him away, when Banks overhearing her, 
himself went out. The little boy stood at the door with 
dome drawings in his hand. "What do you want with 
me?** asked the sculptor. I want, sir, if you please, to 
be admitted to draw at the Academy.** Banks explained 
that he himself could not procure his admission, but he 
asked to look at the boy's drawings. Examining tiiem, he 
said, Time enough for the Academy, my little man ! go 
home — ^mind your 8chooliii<; — try to make a better drawing 
of the Apollo — and in a month come again and let me see 
it.*' The boy went home— sketched and worked with 
redoubled diligence — and, at the end of the month, called 
again on the sculptor. The drawing was better, but again 
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Banks sent him back, with good advice, to work and study. 
In a week the boy was again at his door; his drawing 
much inij)roved ; and l>anks bid him bo of good cheer, 
for if spared ho would distinguish himself. Tlio boy 
was Mulready ; and tho sculptor's augury was amply ful- 
filled. 

Though Nollukens came of a family of artists, his father 
died so young, and ho was left so destitute, that it was 
necessary for him to fight his o^vn way in the world inch by 
inch. Ho had not much school education, could read indif- 
ferently, and had little knowledge of spelling or gi amniar ; 
yet he became a successful, if not a great, artist. Ho was 
taken into the shop of an obscure sculptor, Scheemakers, 
and wOiile labouring late and early at his favourite art, 
ho ran en'ands during the day, being often employed, 
because of his carefulness, to carry pots of porter for his 
master's maids on Wctshing days, — '* creeping slowly (dong," 
as he iifterwards described, '* to save the head of foam, that 
tho lasses might tiisto it in all its strength." As he grew 
in knowledge of his art, ho competed for the Society of Arts 
prizes, and won them in two successive yeai-s. Determined 
to visit Rome, ho journeyed thither in the humblest 
style possible, and reached tho Eternal City with oidy 
twenty guineas in his pocket, without a friend. But he set 
to work with a will ; he first earned ten guineas for a bas- 
relief carved in stone, and tho year following he was voted 
fifty guineas by the Society of Arts for a marble group, 
Garrick and Sterne both sat to him for their busts at l\ome, 
which brought him more guineas, and, what was better for 
him, reputation ; and when ho returned to London to 
commence business, ho had already accumulated a little 
store of capital, — for his privations as a youth had early 
£>rcedliim to cultivate the habit of economy. He improved 
as an artist, and Dv. Johnson, of whom he executed a 
capital bust, once said of him, My friend Joe NoUekens 
oan oHop out a head with any of them." Yet NoUekens 
was no genius, for his bic>graphers confess that all which 
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he aooomplished came hy painful labour and inoessant 

diligence. 

John Flaxman was a true genius— one of the greatest 
artiats England has yet produced. He was beudes a 
pezBon of beautiful character, his Hfe fumiahing many 
salutary lessons for men of all ranks. Flaxman was the 
son of a humble seller of plaster casts in IJew Street, Covent 
Garden ; and when a ohUd, he was so constant an invalid 
that it was his custom to sit behind the shop coimter 
propped by pillows, amusing himself with drawing and 
leading. A benevolent clergyman, named Matthews, one 
day calling at the shop, found the boy trying to read a 
book, and on inquiring what it was, found it was a CJomelius 
Kepos, which his father had picked up for a few pence at 
a bookstall. The gentleman, after Bomo conversation with 
the boy, said that was not the proper book for him to read, 
but that he would bring him a right one on the morrow ; 
and the kind man was as good as his word. The Bev. Mr. 
Matthews used afterwards to say, that from that casual inter- 
view with the cripple little invalid behind the plaster-cast 
seller's shop counter, began an acquaintance which ripened 
into one of the best friendships of his life. He brought 
several books to the boy, amongst which were Homer and 
*Don Quixote,' in both of which Flaxman then and ever 
after took inunense deliglht. His ndnd was soon full of the 
heroism which breathed through the pages of the former 
work, and, with the stucco Ajaxes and AbhiUeses about 
him, looming along the shop shelves, the ambition thus 
early took possession of him,,that he too would design and 
embody in poetic forms those majestio heroes. His black 
chalk was at once in his hand, and the enthusiastio boy 
laboured in a divine despair to body forth in visible shapes 
the actions of the Greeks and Trojans. 

Like all youthful efforts, his first designs were crude. 
The proud fistther one day showed them to Boubilliao, 
the sculptor, who turned from them with a contemptuous 

pshaw I" But the boy had the right stuff in him; he had - 
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induBixy and patience ; and lie continiied to labour inoeo- 
santly at his bo<jks and drawings. He then tried his young 
powers in modclliDg figom in plaster of Fam, wax, and 
clay ; some of these early works are still preserved, not 

because of their merit, but because they are curious as the 
first healthy eft'orts of patient genius. The boy was long 
before he could walk, and he only learned to do so by 
hobbling along upon crutches. Hence he could not accom- 
pany his father to see the procession at the coronation of 
G^rge III,, but he entreat < d his father to bring him back 
one of the coronation medals which were to be distributed 
amongst the crowd. The pressure was too great to enable 
the father to obtain one in the scramble, but, not to dis- 
appoint the little invalid, he obtained a plated button 
bearing the stamp of a horse and jockey, which he presented 
to his son as the coronation medal. II is practice at this 
time was to make impressions of all seals and medals that 
pleased him; and it was for this that he so much coveted 
&6 medal. 

His physical health improving, the little Flazman then 
threw away his crutches. The kind Mr. Matthews invited 
him to his house, where his wife explained Homer and 
Milton to him. They helped him also in his self-coltore-— 
giving him lessons in Greek and Latin, the study of which 
he prosecuted at home. When under Mrs. Matthews, he 
also attempted with his bit of charcoal to embody in outline 
on paper such passages as struck his &noy. drawings 
could not, however, have been very eztraordinaiy, for 
when he diowed a drawing of an eye which he bad made, 
to Mortimer, the artist, that gentleman with affected sur- 
prise, exdaimed, ''Is it an oyster?'* The sensitive boy 
was much hurt, and for a time took care to avoid showing 
his drawings to artists, who, though a thin-skinned race, 
are sometimes disposed to be veiy savage in their criticisms 
* on others* At length, by dint of perseverance and study, 
his drawing improved so much that Mrs. Matthews obtained 
a commission for him from a lady, to draw six original 
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drawings in black chaLk of subjects in Homer. His first 
oommission ! A great event that in the boy's life. A 
surgeon's first fee, a lawyer's first ^tainer, a legislator's 
first speech, a singer's first appeaiance behind the foot 
lights, an author's first book, are not any of them more 
full of interest to the individual than the artist's first 
commission. The boy duly executed the order, and waa 
both well praised and well paid for his work. 

At fifteen Flazman entered a student at the Boyal 
Aoademy. He might then be seen principally in the com- 
pany of Blake and Stothard, young men of kindred tastes 
and genius, gentle and amiable, yet ardent in their love of 
art. Notwithstanding his retiring disposition, Flaxman 
soon became known among the students, and great things 
were expected of him. Nor were their expectations disap- 
pointed : in his fifteenth year he gained the silver prisse, 
and next year he became a candidate for the gold one. 
Everybody prophesied that he would carry off the medal, 
for there was none who surpassed him in ability and in- 
dustry. The youth did his best, and in his after life 
honestly affirmed that he deserved the prize, but he lost it, 
and the gold medal was adjudged to JEngleheart, who was 
not afterwards heard of. This failure on the part of the 
youth was really of service to him ; for defeats do not long 
cast down the resolute-hearted, but only serve to call forth 
their real powers. " Give me time," said ho to his father, 
" and I will yet produce works that the Academy will be 
proud to recognise." He redoubled his efforts, spared no 
pains, designed and modelled incessantly, and consequently 
made steady if not rapid progress. But meanwhile poverty 
threatened his fiither's household; the plaster-cast trade 
yielded a very bare living ; and young Flaxman, yriih reso- 
lute self-denial, curtailed his hours of study, and devoted 
himself to helping his &ther in the humble details of his 
hnsiness. He laid aside his Homer to take up the plaster^ 
trowel. He was willing to work in the humblest depart- 
ment of the trade so that his iather's fiimily might be 

I 
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Bupportod, and the wolf kept from the door. To this 
drudgery of his an ho sei'ved a long apprenticeship ; but it 
did him good. It familiarised him with steady work, and 
cultivated in him the spirit of patience. The discipline 
may have been rongh, but it was wholesome. 

Happily, young Flaxman's skill in design had readied the 
. knowledge of ]\Ir. Wedgwood, who sought him out ibr tho 
purpose of employing him in designing improved patterns 
of china and earthenware to be produced at his manufac- 
tory. It may seem a humble department of art for i'laxman 
to have laboured in ; but it really was not so. An artist 
may be labouring truly in his vocation while designing 
even so common an article as a teapot or a water-jug ; articles 
which are in daily use amongst the people, and are before 
their eyes at every meal, may be made the vehicles of art- 
education to all and minister to their highest culture, llie 
most ambitious artist may thus confer a greater practical 

• benefit on his countn,^men than by executing an elaborate 
work which he may sell for thousand's of pounds, to bo 
placed in some wealthy man's gallery, where it is hidden 
away from public sight. Before Wedgwood's time the de- 
signs which figured upon our china and stoneware were 
hideous both in drawing and execution, and he detennined 
to improve both. Finding out Flaxman, he said to him : 

^ •* "^^'ell, my lad, I have heard that you are a good draughts- 
man and clever designer. I'm a manufacturer of pots — 
name Wedgwood. Now, I want you to design some 
models for me — nothing fantastic, but simple, tasteful, and 
correct in drawing. I'll pay you well. You don't think 
the work beneath you?** "By no means, sir," replied 
Flaxman, " indeed the work is quite to my taste. Give me 
a few days — call again, and you will see what I can do." 
** That's right — work a way. Mind, I am in want of them 
now. lliey are for pots of all kinds — teapots, jugs, teacups 
and sauceiTs. But especially I want designs for a table- 
service. Begin with that. I mean to supply one for the 
royal table. Now, think of that, yoimg man. What you 
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design is meaut for the eyes of royalty ! " "I will do my 
best, sir, I assure 3'ou." And the kind gentleman bustled 
out of tho 8liop as lie had come in. 

Flaxman did liis best. By the time that Mr. ^Vedg^vood 
next called upon him, ho had a numerous series of models 
prepared for various pieces of earthenware. They consisted 
chiefly of small groups in very" low relief — the subjects 
taken from ancient verse and history. Many of them are 
still in existence, and some are equal in beauty and sim- 
plicity to his after desi^s for marble. The celebrated 
Etruscan vases, many of w hich were to be found in ]niblic 
museums and in the cabinets of the curious, furnished him 
with the best examples of form, and these he embellished 
with his owTi elegant devices. ' Stuart's Athens,' then re- 
cently published, also furnished him wdth specimeiLs of the 
purest-shaped Greek utensils, and he w'fis not slow to adopt 
the best of them, and work them up into new and wondrous 
shapes of elegimee and beauty. Flaxman then saw that he 
was labouring in a great work — no less than the promotion 
of i)opular education ; and he wiis proud, in after life, to 
aUude to these his early labours, by which he was enabled 
at the same time to cultivate his love of the beautiful, to 
diffuse a taste for art among the people, and to replenish 
his ow^n purse, wliilo ho promoted the prosperity of his 
firiend and benefactor. 

Engaged in sueli labours as these, for several years Flax- 
man executed but few works of art, and then at rare inter- 
vals. Tie lived a quiet, secluded, and simple life, working 
during the day, and sketching and reading in the evenings. 
He was so poor that he had ^is yet been only able to find 
plaster of Paris for his works — marble was too dear a ma- 
terial for him. lie had hitherto executed only one statue 
in the latter material, and that was a commission. 

At length, in the year 17S2, wlien twenty- seven years of 
age, he (quitted his father's roof and rented a small houso 
and studio in ^Vardour Street, Solio ; and what was more, 
liQ married — Ann Denman was the name of his wife — 

I 2 
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and a clieen% bright-souled, noble woman she was. He 
believed that in marrying her he Bhould be able to work 
vnth an intenser spirit ; for, like him, she had a taste for 
poetry and art ; and besides was an enthusiastic admirer of 
her husband's genius. Yet wlien Sir Joshua Reynolds — 
himself a bachelor — mot Flaxman shortly after his mar- 
riage, he said to him, *' So, Flaxman, I am told you are 
married; if so, sir, 1 toll you you are ruined for an artist." 
Flaxman went straight home, sat down beside his wife, took 
her hand in his, and said, " Ann, I am ruined for an artist." 
** How so, John ? How has 'it happened ? and who has 
done it ?" " It happened," he replied, " in the church, and 
Ann Denman has done it." He then told her of Sir 
Joshua's remark — whose opinion was well known, and had 
often been expressed, that if students would excel they 
must bring the whole powers of their mind to bear ujxjn 
their art, from the moment they rise until they go to bed ; 
and also, that no man could bo a gi^eat artist unless he 
studied the grand works of Eaftaelle, Michael Angelo, and 
others, at Rome and Florence. *' And I,"- said Flaxman, 
drawing up his little figure to its full height, " / would 
be a great artist." " And a great artist you shall be," said 
his wife, " and visit Home too, if that bo really necessary to 
make you great." But how ? " asked Flaxman. " Work 
and economize" rejoined the brave wife ; *' I will neverhave 
it said that Ann Deuman ruined John Flaxman for an 
artipt." And so it was determined by the pair that the 
journey to Rome was to be made when their means would 
admit. ** I will go to Rome," said Flaxman, *' and shew 
the President that wedlock is for a man's good rather than 
his harm ; and you, Ann, shall accompany me." 

Patiently and happily this affectionate couple plodded on 
during five years in that humble little home in Wardonr 
Street ; always with the long jonmej to Bome before them. 
It was never lost sight of for a moment, and not a penny 
"was nselessly spent that could be saved towards the neces- 
wtj expenses. They said no word to any one about their 
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project ; solicited no aid from the Academy ; but trusted only 
to their own patient labour and love to pursue and acliieve 
their object. During this time Flaxman exhibited very few 
works. He could uotailurd marble to experiment in original 
designs ; but he obtained frequent commissions for monu- 
ments, by the profits of which he maintained himself. He 
still worked for the IMessrs. Wedgwood, who proved good 
paymasters ; and, on the whole, ho was thriving, ha])py, 
and hopeful. He was not a little respected by his neigh- 
bours, and those who knew him greatly estimated his sin- 
cerity, his honesty, and his unostentatious piety. His 
local respectability was even such as to bring local honours 
and local work upon him ; so much so that he was on one 
occasion selected by the ratepayers to collect the watch -rate 
for the parish of St. Anne, when he might be seen going 
about with an ink-bottle suspended from his button-hole, 
collecting the money. 

At length Flaxman and his wife, having thriftily accu- 
mulated a sufficient store of savings, set out for liome. 
Arrived there, he applied himself diligently to study, 
maintaining himself, like other poor artists, by making copies 
from the antique. English visitors sought his studio, and 
gave him commissions ; and it was then that he composed 
his beautiful designs illustrative of Homer, ^Eschylus, and 
Dante. The price paid for them was moderate — only fifteen 
shillings a-piece ; but Flaxman worked for art as well as 
money ; and the beauty of the designs brought him new 
friends and patrons. He executed Cupid and Aurora for the 
munificent Thomas Hope, and the Fury of Athamas for the 
Earl of Bristol. He then prepared to l eturn to England, his 
taste improved and cultivated by careful study ; but before 
he left Italy, the Academies of Florence and Carrara recog- 
nised his merit by electing him a member. 

His fame had preceded him to England, and he soon found 
abundant lucrative employment. While at Rome, he had 
been commissioned to execute his famous monument in 
memory of Lord Mansfield, and it was erected in the north 
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transept of WeBtminster Abbey Bboraj alter Ms return. It 
stands tbeiein majestio grandeur, a monument to the genius 
of Tlazman himself —calm, simple, and seyere. No wonder 
that Banks, the sculptor, then in the heyday of his &me, 
exclaimed when he saw it, " This little man cuts ns oil 
onti 

When tlie bigwigs of the Boyal Academy heard of 
Flaxman^B retain, and especially when they had an oppor- 
tonity of seeing and admiring his noble portrait-statae of 
Mansfield, they were eager to have him enrolled among 
their number. The Boyal Academy has always had the art 
of running to Hie help of the strong ; and when an artist has 
proved that he can achieve a reputation without the Aca- 
demy, then is the Academy most willing to patronize" him. 
He allowed his name to be proposed in tbe candidates' list 
of associates, and was immediately elected. His progress 
was now rapid, and he was constantly employed. Perseve- 
ranoe and study, which had matured his genius, had made 
him great, and he went on from triumph to triumph. But 
he appeared in yet a new character. The little boy who 
had b^gnn hi ^ studies behind the poor plaster-cisst-seller's 
shop-counter in New Street, Govent Garden, was now, a 
man of high intellect and recognised supremacy in art, to 
instruct aspiring students, in the character of Professor of 
Sculpture to ^e Boyal Academy! And no man better 
deserved to fill that distiuguished office ; for none is so able 
to instruct others as he who, for himself and by his own 
almost nnaided elForts, has learnt to grapple with, and over- 
come difficulties. The caustic FnseU used to talk of the 
lectures as sermons by the Beverend John Plaxman;" 
for the sculptor was a religious man, which Fuseliwas not 
But flazman acquitted himself well in the professorial 
chair, as any one who reads his instructive * Lectures on 
Sculpture,' now published, may ascertain for himself. 

Flaxman's monuments are known nearly all over England. 
Their mnte poetry beautifies most of our cathedrals, aud 
many of our rural churches. Wbatever work of this kind 
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lie execated, lie threw a soul aod meamng into it, embody- 
ing some liigh Christian idea of charity, of love, of resig- 
nation, of affeoticm, or of kinclness. In momunents sach as 
these bis peculiar genius pre-eminently shone. There is a 
tenderness and grace about them -vdiicli no other artist has 
been able to surpass, or even to equsL His rapid sketcbes 
iUnstrative of the Lord's Prayer, publisbed in litbograph 
some years ago, exhibit tibiis peculiar quality of bis genius 
in a striking light. In bistoiioal monuments, again, be was 
less successful, though bis monuments to Beynolds and 
Kelson, in St. Paul's Cathedral, are noble works, wbicbwill 
always be admired. 

Afber a long, peaceful, and bappy life, Haxman found 
bimself growing old. The loss wbidh be sustained by the 
deatb of bis affectionate wife Ann, was a scTore diock 
to bim ; but be surrived ber several years, during wbicb 
be executed bis celebrated ** Shield of Achilles" and bis 
noble " Arcbangel Micbael Tanquisbing Satan,*' — ^perhaps 
bis two greatest works. 

Chantrey was a more robust man — every inob of bim 
"Rnglisb. He was somewhat ropgb but bearty in bis de- 
meanour ; proud of bis successful strugglo witb the diffi- 
culties wbicb beset bim in early life ; and, above all, proud 
of bis independence. He was bom a poor man's duld, at 
Norton, near fiOieffield. ' His &ther dying when be was a 
mere boy, bis motiber married again. Toung Chantrey used 
to drive an ass laden with milk-cans across its back into tbe 
neighbouring town of Sheffield, and there serve bis mother's 
customers with milk. Such was ihe humble beginning of 
his industrial career ; and it was by bis own strength Ibat 
he rose ft om that position, and achieved the highest eminence 
as an artist. Not taking kindly to his step-fitther, Ihe boy 
was sent to trade, and was first placed with a grocer in Shef- 
field. The business was very distasteful to him ; but, passing 
a carver's shop window one day, his eye was attracted by 
the glittering articles it contained, and, charmed with the 
idea of being a carver, he begged to be released ftom tbe 
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grocer)^ business with this object. ITis friends consented, 
and he was bound apprentice to a carver and gilder for 
seven years. His now master, besides being a carver in 
wood, was also a dealer in prints and plaster models ; and 
Chantrey at once set about imitating both, studying with 
great industry and energy. All his spare hours were 
devoted to drawing, modelling, and self-improvement, often 
working far into the night. Before his apprenticeship was 
out — at the age of twenty-one — he paid over to his master 
the whole wealth which ho was able to muster — a sum 
of 50L — to cancel his indentures, determined to devote 
himself to the career of an artist. He then made the best 
of his way to London, and, with characteristic good sense, 
sought employment a»s an assistant carver, studying painting 
and modelling at his bye-hours. Amongst the jobs on 
which he was at that time employed as a joume^Tuan 
carver, was the decoration of the dining-room of Mr. Rogers, 
the poet — a room in which he was in after life a welcome 
visitor ; and he usually took pleasure in pointing out his 
early handywork to the guests whom he met at his iiiend's 
table. 

Returning to Sheffield on a professional visit, he adver- 
tised himself in the local papers as a painter of portraits in 
crayons and miniatures, and also in oil. For his first 
portrait ho was paid a well-earned guinea by a cutler ; and 
for a portrait in oil, a confectioner paid him as much as 5/. 
and a pair of top boots ! Chantrey was soon in London 
again, to study at the Royal Academy ; and next time he 
returned to Sheffield he advertised himself as ready to 
model plaster busts of his townsmen, as well as to paint 
portraits of them. He was even selected to design a monu- 
ment to a deceased vicar of the to^^^l, and executed it to 
general satisfaction. When in London he used a room over 
a stable as a studio, and there he modelled his first original 
work for exhibition. It was a gigantic head of Satan. 
Towards the close of Chantrey's life, a friend passing 
tl^rough his studio was struck by this model lying in a 
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comer. "That head,** said the sculptOT, "was the first 
thing that I did after I oame to London. I worked at it in 
a garret, with a pi^>er cap on mj head; and asl conld then 
afford only one candle, I atnok that one in my oap that it 
mi^t move along with me, and give me li^t whichever 
way I tuned.*' Flazman saw and admired this head at 
the Academy Exhibition, and reoommended Chantrey for 
the execution of the bnsta of four admiral!, required for the 
NaYsI Asylum at Greenwioh. This commission led to 
others, and painting was given up. But for eight years 
before, he had noteamed 57. by his modelling. Hisfamous 
head of Home Tooke was such a success that, according to 
his own i^xsount, it brought him oommissions amounting to 
12,000{. 

Chantrey had now succeeded, but he had woiked hard, 
and thorou^^y earned his fortune. He was selected from 
amongst sixteen competitors to execute the statue of Geoige 
IIL for the city of London. A few years ]ater, he pro- 
duced the Exquisite monument of the Sleeping Children, 
now in Lichfield Cathedral, — a work not to be surpassed 
for tenderness of sentiment and poetio beauty ; and thence- 
forward his career was one of increasing honour, fome, and 
prosperity. His patienoe, industiy, and steady perseverance 
were the means by which he achieved his greatness. ^Kature 
endowed him with genius, and his sound sense enabled 
him to employ the precious gift as a blessing. He was 
prudent and shrewd, like the men amongst whom he was 
bom; the pocket-book which accompanied him on his 
Italian tour containing mingled notes on art, records of daily 
expenses, and the current prices of marble. His tastes 
were sim^e, and he made 1^ finest subjects great by the 
mere force of simplioiiy. His statue of Watt, in Hands- 
worth church, seems to us the very consummation of art; 
yet it is perfectly artless and simple. His generosily to 
brother artists in need was splendid, but quiet and unos- 
tentatious. In a word, Chaniiiey was a national sculptor; 
and the character and career of the man were such as to 
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make Engliahmen justly prood of him. The fbrtnne wlikh 
lie amassed durmg Lis life of liaxd work he bequeaihed to 
the Boyal Academy for the promotion of British art 

Tlie same honest and persistent industry was throughout 
distinctive of the career of David Wilkie. The son of a 
poor Scotch minister, he gave early indications of an artistio 
turn ; and though he was a negligent and inapt scholar, 
ho was a sedulous drawer of faces and figures. A silent 
boy, he already displayed that quiet concentrated energy 
of character which distinguished him through life. He 
was always on the look-out for an opportunity to draw, — 
and the walls of the manse, or the smooth sand by the river 
side, came alike convenient for his purpose. Any sort of 
tool would serve him ; like Giotto, he found a pencil in 
a burnt »tick, a prepared canvas in any smooth stone, and 
tliG fiubject for a j)icturc in every ragged mendicant he 
mot. When ho ^dsited a house, he generally left his mark 
on the walls as an indication of his presence, sometimes to 
the dist::iist of cleanly housewives. In short, notwith- 
stundiii^ the aversion of his father, the minister, to the 
"sinful" profession of painting, AVilkie's strong propensity 
was not to be thwarted, and he became an artist; working 
his way manfully np the steep of difticnlty. Though rejected 
on his first ap])lication as a candidate for admission to the 
Scottish Academy, at Edinburgh, on account of the rudeness 
and inaccuracy of his introductory specimens, he persevered 
in producing better, until he was admitted. But liis pro- 
gress was slow. He apjdied himself diligently to the 
drawing of the human figure, and held on with the deter- 
mination to succeed, as if with a resolute confidence in 
the resnlt. He displayed none of the eccentric humour 
and fitful application of many youths who conceive them- 
• selves geniuses, but kept up the routine of steady a])plication 

to such an extent that he himself was afterwards accustomed 
to attribute his success to his dogged perseverance rather 
than to any higher innate power. " The single element,'* 
he said " in all the progressive movements of my pencil was 
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peraeming indiutiy." At Edinbiu]^ lie gained a few pre- 
miximB, thought of tnrning his attention to portrait painting, 
with a view to its higher and more oertain- remuneration, 
but eventuallj went boldly into the line in which he earned 
his fame, — and painted his Fitlessie Fair. What was holder 
stiU, he detennined to proeeed to London, on acoonnt of its 

. presentipg so much wider a field for study and work ; and 
the poor Scotch lad arrived in town, and painted his Village 
Politiaians while living in a humble lodging on eighteen 
shillings a week. 

Notwithstanding the snooess of this piotnre, and the com- 
missions which followed it, Wilkie long continued poor. 

. The prices which his works realized were not great, for he 
bestowed upon them so much time and labour, Ihat his 
earnings continued comparatively small for many years. 
Every picture was carefully studied and elaborated before- 
hand; nothing was struck off at a heat; many occupied 
him for years— touching, retouching, and improving them 
until they finally passed out of his hands. ' As with Eey- 
nolds, his motto was " Work I work ! work ! " and, like him, 
he expressed great dislike for talking artists. Talkers 
may sow, but the silent reap. ''Let us be doing some- 
thing," was his oblique mode of rebuking the loquacious 
and admonishing the idle. Among such was his friend 
Haydon, who was always talking so big about high art, but 
doing 60 little to advance it. Haydon, perhaps, had more 
of what is called " genius" than Wilkie, but he had no per- 
sistency — ^no work in him. He who does not end speech- 
ifying does not begin doing. While the sOent Wilkie was 
working and advancing, poor noisy Haydon's enthusiasm 
for high art mostly ended in declamation. What Hay- 
don did attempt with his dropsical muscle figures, usually 
proved beyond his grasp, and he failed ; while Wilkie did 
his best within his powers, and succeeded. The one, fitful 
and irregular in his habits, aimed at an unattainable ideal ; 
the other, sedulously cultivating his peculiar and original 
talent, aimed steadily at the snooess which was within his 
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reach, and aeonred it. Haydon's career was a warning 
and example to the gifted. He was one of a nmnexons 
dasB who are ready to cry out wiihont sufficient reason 
against the blindness and ingratitude of the world. But, 
as in most of such cases, Haydon's worst enemy was him- 
sel£ Half the time spent in working that he spent in com- 
plaining, wonld have gone fsx towards making him the 
great man that he aimed to he. While he went on holding 
himself forth as a persecnted genius, WilHe, with the sim- 
plicity that belongs to true genius, made no claim whateyer, 
but worked hard and did his best, and the world did not 
&il to rec(^nise his merits. Nor did Flazman, Beynolds, or 
' Ghantrey, expend their eloquence in bemoaning their lot, 
but vigorously exerted themselves to deserve the support 
and encouragement which they received. Haydon was 
fonder of seeing himself in print than of steady work ; and 
hence he never reached the ambition of his life. Unlike 
honest Barry, who, like Haydon, was constantly running 
his head agaiust stone walls, he sponged upon his friends 
for the money that he would not earn. For many years of 
his life he lived upon borrowed money. He drew supplies 
from his poor, worn-out father as long as he could ; and 
when that source failed, ho sent begging-letters about among 
the patrons of "high art." His life, indeed, illustrated 
the truth of the saying, that "an c;inpty bag cannot stand 
upright." Though his views of art were lofty, his ideius of 
life were low. He talked eloquently, but acted meanly ; 
and though he boasted of his independence, he yet lived in 
daily and hourly humiliation. 

Turner, the greatest of our landscape painters, was a 
man of an entirely different character. Ho was intended by 
his father for his o\vi\ trade of a barber, which he carried 
on in Maiden Lane, until one day the sketch which the boy 
had made of a coat of arms on a silver salver having 
attracted the notice of a customer whom his father was 
shaving, he was urged to allow his son to follow his bias, 
and he was eventually permitted to follow ait as a profes- 
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sion. He learnt its first rudiments with Malton, who had 
at the same time under him another piipii» Thomas Girtin, 
whose genius was akin to Turner's, and kept alive in him 
that ardent spirit of emulation and industxy which never 
ceased to he his distingnishing charac^teristic, even after he 
had attained the summit of hia &me. Girtin and Turner, 
though essentially unlike in oharai;ter and disposition, 
were warmly attached friends, and, when poor Girtin died, 
full of promise, under thirty, he had no more a£f€ctionate 
mourner than his fellow pupil and competitor. Like all 
young artists, Turner had many difficulties to encounter, 
and they were all the greater that Turner's circumstances 
were so straitened. But he was always willing to work, and 
to take pains wiHi his work, no matter howsoever humble it 
might be. He was glad to hire himself out at half^a^srown 
a night to wash in skies in Indian ink upon other people's 
drawings, getting his supper into the baigain. Thus he 
earned money and acquired ezpertness. Then he took to 
illustrating guide-hooks, almanacs, and any sort of books that 
wanted cheap frontispieces. "What could I have done 
better?" said he afterwards; "it was first-rate practice." 
He did everything carefully and conscientiously, never 
slurring over his work because he was ill-remunerated 
for it. He aimed at learning as well as living; always 
doing his best, and never leaving a drawing without having 
made a step in advance upon his previous work. A man 
who* thus laboured was sure to do much ; and his advance 
in power and ^rasp of thought was, to use Buskin's words,' 
** as steady as ^e increasing light of sunrise." Bnt Turner's 
genius needs no panegyric ; his best monument is the great 
works bequeathed by him to the nation, which will ever 
' be the most lasting memorial of his fiune. 

Many artists have bad to encounter privations which 
have tried their courage and endurance to the utmost 
before they succeeded. What number may have sunk 
under them we can never know. Martin encountered 
difficulties in the course of bis career such as perhaps fall 
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to the lot of few. More tlian once he found himself on the 
.verge of stai-vation whilst engaged on his first great pic- 
ture. It is related of him that on one occasion he found 
himself reduced to his last shilling — ^bright shilling — which 
he had kept heoanse of its yery brightness, but at length 
he found it necessary to exchanf^e it for bread. He went 
to a baker's shop, bought a loaf, and was taking it away, 
when the baker snatched it from him, and tossed back tlie 
shilling to the starving painter. The bright shilling had 
fEuled him in his hour of need — it was a bad one I Betum- 
ing to his lodgings, he rummaged his trunk for some re- 
maining orust to satisfy his hunger. Upheld throughout 
by the yictorious power of enthusiasm, he pursued his 
design with unsubdued energy. He had the courage to 
work on and to wait ; and when, a few days after, he found 
an opportunity to exhibit his picture, he was from that 
time famous. Like many other great artists, his life proyes 
that, in despite of outward circumstances, genius, aided by 
industry, will be its own protector, and that fame, though 
she comes late, will never ultimately refuse her fiavourB to 
real merit. 

The most careful discipline and training afler academic 
methods will fedl in making an artist, unless he himself 
take an active part in the work. Like every highly culti- 
vated man, he must be mainly self-educated. When Pugin, 
who was brought up in his father's office, h&d learnt all 
that he could learn of architecture according to the usual 
formulas, he still found that he had learnt but little ; and 
that he must begin at the beginning, and pass through the 
discipline of labour. Young Pugin accordingly hired him- 
self out as a common carpenter at Covent Garden Theatre — 
first working under the stage, then behind the flys, then 
upon the stage itself. He thus acquired a familiarity with 
work, and cultivated an architectural taste, to which the 
diversity of the mechanical employment about a large 
operatic establishment is peculiarly favourable. When the. 
theatre closed for the season, he worked a sailing-ship be* 
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tweon London and some of the Frencli ports, carn-ing on 
at the same time a prohtable trade. At every opportunity 
he would land and make drawings of any old building, and 
especially of any ecclesiastical stnicture which fell in his . 
way. Afterwards ho would make special journeys to the 
t'ontinent for the same purpose, and returned home laden 
with dra^ving8. Thus he plodded and laboured on, making 
sure of the distmction aad excellence which h& eyentually 
achieved. 

A similar illustration of plodding industry in the same 
walk is presented in the career of George Kemp, the archi- 
tect of the beautifid Scott JMonument at Edinburgh. He 
was the son of a poor shepherd, who pursued his calling on 
the southern slope of the Pentland Hills. Amidst that 
pastoral solitude the boy had no opportunity of enjoying 
the contemplation of beautiful works of art. It happened, 
however, that in his tenth year he was sent on a message 
to Eoslin, by the farmer for whom his father herded sheep, 
and the sight of the beautiful castle and chapel there seems 
to have made avivid and enduring impression on his mind. 
Probably to enable him to indulge his love of architectural 
construction, the boy besought his father to let him be a 
joiner ; and he was accordingly put apprentice to a neigh- 
bouring village carpenter. Having served his time, he 
went to Galashiels to seek work, doing the journey on foot. 
As he was plodding along the valley of the Tweed with 
his tools upon his back, a carriage overtook him near 
Elibank Tower ; and the coachman, doubtless at the sug- 
gestion of his master, who rode alone inside, having asked 
the youth how far he had to walk, and learning that he 
was on his way to Galashiels, invited him to mount the 
box beside him, and thus to ride thither. It tamed out 
that the kindly gentleman inside was no other than Sir 
Walter Scott, then travelling on his official duty as Sheriff 
of Selkirkshire. Whilst working at his trade at Galashiels, 
Kemp had frequent opportunities of visiting Melrose, 
Xhyburgh, and Jedburgh Abbeys, and studying them cm* 
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fully. Inspired by his love of arcliitecture, he next worked 
his way, as a cai-penter, over the greater part of the north 
of England, never omitting an opportunity of inspecting 
and making sketches of any fine Gothic building. On one 
occasion, when working at his trade in Lancashire, he 
walked fifty miles to York, spent a week in carefully 
examining the Minster, and returned in like manner on 
foot. Wo next find him in Glasgow, where he remained 
four years, studying the fine cathedral there duHng his 
spare time. He returned to England again, this time 
workiijg his way further south ; studying Canterbury, 
Winchester, Tintem, and other well-known structures. In 
1824 he formed the design of travelling over Europe with 
the same object, supporting himself by his trade. He 
commenced at Boulogne, and from thence proceeded by 
Abbeville and Beauvais to Paris, spending a few week.s, 
making dra%vings and studies, in each place. His skill as 
a mechanic, and especially his knowledge of mill-work, 
readily secured him emjiloyment wherever he went; and 
he was thus enabled to choose his site of employment, 
which was invariably in the neighbourhood of some fine old 
Gothic structure, in studying which he occupied his leisure 
hours. After a year's working, travel, and study abroad, 
he was abruptly summoned home by family afiairs, and 
returned to Scotland. He continued his studies, and 
became a proficient in drawing and perspective : Melrose 
was his favourite ruin ; and he 2:)rodnced several elaborate 
drawin<:^s of the building, one of which, exhibiting it in 
a " restored " state, w^as afterwards engraved. He also ob- 
tained some employment as a modeller of architectural 
designs ; and afterAViirds made drawings for a work com- 
menced by an Edinburgh engraver, after the plan of 
Britton's ' Cathedral Antiquities.' This was a task most 
congenial to his tastes, and ho laboured at it with an 
enthusiasm which ensured its rapid advance ; walking on 
foot for this piirpose over half Scotland, and living as an 
ordinary meohanio, whilst executing drawings which, would 
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have done credit to the greatest masters in the art. The 
projector of the work having died isuddeidy, its publica- 
tion was interfered with, and Kemp sought other employ- 
ment. Few knew of the genins of this man — for he was 
exceedingly taciturn and habitually modest — when the 
Committee of tlie Scott Monument offered a prize for the 
best design. The competitors were numerous — including 
some of the greatest names in classical architecture ; 
but the design unanimously selected was that of George 
Kemp, then working at Kilwinning Abbey in Ayrshire, 
many miles off, when the letter reached liim intimating 
the decision of the committee. Poor Kemp ! Shortly 
after this event ho met an untimely death, and did not 
live to see the first result of his indefatigable industry 
and self-culture embodied in stone, — one of the most beau- 
tiful and appropriate memorials ever erected to literary 
genius. ^ 

Among living artists, who have honourably fought their 
way upwards from poverty to fame, we may mention 
John Gibson, — a man full of a genuine enthusiasm and love 
of his art, which place him high above those sordid tempta- 
tions which urge meaner natures to make time the mea- 
sure of profit. He was bom at Gyfl&i, near Conway, 
in North Wales — the son of a gardener. He early showed 
indications of his talent by the carvings in wood which he 
made by means of a common pocket knife ; and his &ther, 
noting the direction of his talent and wisely improving 
the circumstance, sent him to Liverpool and bound the 
boy apprentice to a cabinet-maker and wood-carver. He 
rapidly improved at his trade, and some of his carvings 
were much adipired. He was naturally led onwards to 
sculpture, and when ei^teen years of age, he modelled a 
small figure of Time in wax, which attracted considerable 
notice. The Messrs. Franceys, sculptors, of Liverpool, 
purchased Uie boy's indentnres, and took him as their 
apprentice for six yean, during which his remarkable 
genius displayed itself in many pure and original worka* 

X 
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From thence lie prooeeded to London, and afterwards to 
Rome ; and his fame is now European. 

I\ubert Thorbum, another Eoyel Academioiau, like John 
Gibson, was bom of poor parents. His father was a ahoe* 
maker in a very hnmble way of business, in the town of 
Bamfries, in Scotland. Besides Robert there were two 
other sons ; one of whom is still noted in his native town 
as a skilful carver in wood. One day a lady oalled at the 
shoemaker's, and found Robert, then a mere boy, engaged 
in drawing upon a stool which served him for a table. She 
examined his work, and finding that ho had abilities in 
this direotion, interested herself in obtaining for him some 
oocnpation in drawing, and enlisted in his behalf the ser- 
vices of others who oould assist him in prosecuting the 
stady of art The boy was very diligent, pains-taking, staid, 
and silent, mixing little with his companions, and formix^ 
hut few intimacies. About the year 1 830, some gentlemen of 
the town provided Thorhom with the means of proceeding 
to Edinbnigh, where he was admitted student of the 
Scottish Academy* There he had the advantage of stady- 
ing nnder competont masters, and the progress which he 
made was rapid and decided. After residing in Edinburgh 
for some years, he removed to London, where, we under- 
stand, he had the advantage of being introduced to notice 
under the patronage of the Duke o£ Bucdeuch. We need . 
scarcely say, however, that of whatever use patronage may 
have been to Thorbum in giving him an introduction to 
the best ciroles, patronage of no kind oonld have made him 
the great artist that he unquestionably is, without native 
genius and dUigent application. 

Noel Faton, another well-known painter, began his artistic 
career at Dunfermline and Paisley, as a drawer of patterns 
for table-cloths and muslin embroidered by hand ; mean- 
while working diligently at higher artistic studies, includ- 
ing the human figure. He was, like Turner, ready to turn 
his hand to any kind of work, and in 1840, when a mere 
youth, we find him engaged, among his other labours, in 
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iUuBbrating the * Benfrewahire Annual.' He worked his 
way step by step, blowly, yet surely; but he remained 
unknown until the exkibition of the prize cartoons painted 
for the Houses of Parliament, when his picture of the 
Spirit of Beligion (for which he obtained one of the first 
prises) revealed him to the world as a genuine artist; aad 
the works which he has since exhibited — such as the 
' Reconciliation of Oberon and Titania,* ' Home,' and ' The 
bluidy Tryste ' — have shown a steady advanoe in artistio 
power and culture. 

Bat perhaps the most striking exemplification of per- 
severanoe and industzy in the cultivation of art is fuund 
in the career of James Sharpies, the working blacksmith of 
Blackburn; He was bom at Wakefield in yorkshire, in 
1825, one of a fiimily of thirteen children. His father was 
a working ironfounder, and removed to Bury to follow his 
business, while his family were still young. The boys 
received no school education, but were all sent to work as 
soon as they were able ; and at about ten James was placed 
in the foundry of the Messrs. Lees, Consins, and Biggies, 
where he was employed for about two years as a smithy- 
boy. After that he was sent into the engine-shop of the 
MesBTO. Olarkson and Kay, where his &ther worked as an 
eDgine-flonuth. The boy's employment was to heat and 
cany rivets for the boiler-makers. Though his hours of 
labour were very long — often from six in the morning until 
eight at night— his faltor contrived to give bim some 
little teaching after work hours ; and it was thus that he 
partially learned his letters. An incident occurred in the 
course of his employment among the boiler-makers, which 
first awakened in him the desire to learn drawing. He had 
occasionally been employed by the foreman to hold the 
chalked line with which he made the desigiis of boilers 
upon the floor of the workshop ; and on such occasions the 
foreman was accustomed to hold the line, and direct the 
boy to make the necessary ^iimensions^ James soon became 
so expert at this as to be of considerable service to the 
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foreman ; and at his leisuro hours at home his great delight 
was to practise drawing designs of boilers upon his mother's 
floor. On one occasion, when his mother's aunt was ex- 
pected from Manchester to pay the family a visit, and the 
house had been made as decent as possible for her recep- 
tion, the boy, on coming in from the foundry in the 
evening, immediately began his usual operations upon the 
floor. He had proceeded some way witli his design of a 
large boiler in chalk, when his mother arrived with the 
visitor, and to her dismay found the boy unwashed and the 
floor chalked all over. The aunt, however, professed to be 
pleased with the boy's industry, praised his design, and 
recommended his mother to provide *' the little sweep," as 
she called liim, with paper and pencils. 

His elder brother, being like himself disposed to be 
industrious in the evenings aft^r the day's work was over, 
occupied himself in mechanical drawing ; and he recom- 
mended James to practise figure and landscape drawing. 
He accordingly began to make copies of lithographs, but 
remained altogether ignorant of the rules of perspective 
and the principles of light and shade. He worked away, 
however, and gradually acquired expertness in copying. 
At sixteen he entered the Bury Mechanics' Institution for 
the purpose of attending the drawing class, which was 
taught by an amateur artist who followed the trade of a 
barber. There he had one lesson a week during three 
months. Tlio teacher recommended him to obtain from 
the library Burnet's ' Practical Treatise on Painting but 
as he could not yet read with ease, he was under the 
necessity of getting his mother, and sometimes his elder 
brother, to read passages from the book for him, while he 
Bat by and listened. Feeling himself hampered by his 
ignorance of the art of reading, and eager to master the 
contents of Burnet's book, he ceased attending the drawing 
class at the Mechanics' Institute after the first quarter, and 
diligently devoted himself to leam reading and writing at 
liome. In tlus he soon succeeded ^ and when he again 
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joined tiie Listitntioii for anotlier qvaarter, and took oni 

* Btunet ' a second time, he was not only able to read it, but 
to make -written extracts for fatare nse. So ardently did he 
study the volume, that he used to rise at four o'clock in the 
morning to read it and copy out passages ; after which he 
went to the foundry at bis, worked until six and sometimes 
eight in the evening; and returned home to enter with 
fresh zest upon the study of Burnet, which he continued 
very often until a late hour. Part of his nights were also 
occupied in drawing and making copies of drawings. On 
one of these — a copy of Leonardo da Vinci's *' I^ast Supper '* 
— he spent an entire night. He went to bed indeed, but 
his mind was so engrossed with the subject that he could 
not sleep, and rose again to resume his pencil. 

He next proceeded to try his hand at painting in oil, for 
which purpose he procured some canvas from a draper's 
shop, stretched it on a frame, coated it over witli wliite 
lead, and began painting upon it with colours bought from 
a house-painter. But his work proved a total failure ; for 
tlie canvas was rough and knotty, and the paint would 
not dry. In this extremity he applied to his old teacher, 
the barber, from whom he first learnt that prepared canvas 
was to be had, and that there were colours and varnishes 
made for the special purpose of oil-painting. As soon, 
therefore, as his means would allow, he bought a small 
stock of the necessary articles and began afresh, — ^his ama- 
teur master showing him how to paint; and the pupil 
succeeded so well that he excelled the master's copy. Hie 
first picture was a copy from an engraving called " Sheep- 
shearing," and was afterwards sold by him for half-a-crown. 
Aided by a shilling Guide to Oil-painting, he went on 
working at his leisure hours, and gradually acquired a 
better knowledge of his materials. Tie made his own easel 

• and palette, palette-knife, and paint-cliest ; and he bought 
his paint, brushes, and canvas, as he could raise the money 
by working over time. This was the slender fund which 
his parents consented to allow him for the purpose ; the 
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burden of supporting a very large family precluding fkem 
firom doing more. Often be would vreXk. to Mancbester 
and back in tbe evenings to buy two or three sbillings' 
worth of paint and canvas, returning almost at midnight, 
after his eighteen miles' walk, sometimes wet through and 
completely exhausted, but borne up throughout by his 
inexhaustible hope and inyincible determination. The 
further progress g£ the self-taught artist is best narrated in 
his own words: — 

**The next pictures I painted,** he writes, **were a 
Landscape by Moonlight, a Fruitpiece, and one or two 
others ; alter which I conceived the idea of painting * The 
Forge.' I had for some time thought about it, but had not 
attempted, to embody the conception in a drawing. I now, 
however, made a sketch of the subject upon paper, and 
then proceeded to paint it on canvas. The picture simply 
represents the interior of a large workshop such as I havo 
been accustomed to work in, although not of any particular 
shop. It is, therefore, to this extent, an orighial concep- 
tion. Having made an outline of the subject, I found that, 
befpre I could proceed with it successfblly, a knowledge of 
anatomy was indispensable to enable me accurately to deli- 
neate the muscles of the figures. My brother Peter came 
' to my assistance at this juncture, andldndly purchased for 
me Flaxman's * Anatomical Studies' — a work altogether 
bejoud my means at the time, for it cost twenty-four 
shillings. This book I looked upon as a great treasure, 
and I studied it laboriously, rising at three o'clock in the 
morning 1o draw after it, and occasionally getting my 
brother Peter to stand for me as a model at that untimely 
hour. Although I gradually improved myself by this 
practLoe, it was some time before I felt^sulBcient confidence 
to go on with my picture. I also felt hampered by my 
want of knowledge of perspective, which I endeavoured to 
remedy by carefully studying Brook Taylor^s * Principles;' 
and shortly after I resumed my painting. "While engaged 
in the study of perspective at home, I used to apply for and 
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ebtain leaye to Vork at the heavier kinds of fimilh work at 
the foundry, and for this reason — the time required lor 
heating the heaviest iron work is so muoh longer than that 
required for heating Ihe lighter, that it enabled me to 
secure a number of spare minutes in the oourse of the day, 
which I carefully employed in making diagrams in per- 
speistiye upon the sheet iron casing in front of the hearth 
at which I worked." 

Thus assiduously working and studying, James Sharpies 
steadily adyanced in his knowledge of the principles of art, 
and acquired greater &cility in its practice. Some eighteen 
mouths after the expiry of his apprenticeship he painted a 
portrait of his fiither, which attracted considerable notice 
in the town ; as also did the picture of The Forge," which 
was finished soon after. His success in portsait-painting 
even obtained for him a commission from the foreman of 
the shop to paint a &mily group, and Sharpies executed it 
so well that the foreman not only paid him the agreed price 
of eighteen pounds, but thirty shillings to boot, ^hile 
engaged upon this gi uup lie ceased to work at the foundry', 
and he had fhoi^hts .of giving up his trade altogether and 
devoting himself exclusively to painting. He proceeded 
to paint several pictures, amongst others a head of Christ, 
an original conception, life-size, and a view of Bury; but 
not obtaining sufficient employment ftt portraits to occupy 
his time, or give him the prospect of a steady income, he 
had the good sense to resume his leather apron, and go on 
working at his honest trade of a blacksmith ; employing 
his leisure hours in engraving his picture of ** The Forge," 
since published. He was induced to commence the en- 
graving by the following circumstance. A Manchester 
picture -dealer, to whom he showed the painting, let drop 
the obBervation, that in the hands of a skilful engraver it 
would niako a very good print. Sharpies immediately 
conceived tlio idea of eni^raving it himself, though alto- 
gether ignorant of tlio art. The difficulties which he 
encountered and siiccessfnlly overcame iu carrying out his 
project are thus described by himself: — 
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** I had seen an adyertisement of a ShefiBeld steel-plate 
maker, giying a list of the prices at vhioh he supplied 
platea of Tariovs sises, and, fixing upon one of suitable 
dimensions, I remitted the amomit, together mih a small 
additional sum for -which I requested him to send me a few 
engraving tools. I ooiild not specify the articles wanted, 
for I did not then know anything about the process of 
engraving. However, there duly arrived wiHi the plate 
three or four gravers and an etching needle ; the latter I 
spoiled before I knew its use. Whilst working at the plate, 
the Amalgamated Sooiely of Engineers offered a premium 
for the host design for an emblematical picture, for which 
I determined to compete, and I was so fortunate as to win 
the prize. Shortly after this I removed to Blackburn, 
where I obtained employment at Messrs. Yates*, engineers, * 
as an engine-smith ; and continued to employ my leisure 
time in drawing, painting, and engraving, as before. 
With the engraving I made but veiy slow progress, owing 
to the difficultieB I experienced from not possessing proper 
tools. I then determined to try to make some that 
would suit my purpose, and after several feilures I suc- 
ceeded in ma]dng many that I have used in the 'course of 
my engraving. I was also greatly at a loss for want of a 
proper magnifying glass, and part of the plate was executed 
with no other assistance of this sort than what my &1her*8 
spectacles afforded, though I afterwards succeeded in ob- 
taining a proper magnifier, which was of the utmost use 
to me. An incident occurred while I was engraving the 
plate, which had almost caused me to abandon it altogether. 
It sometimes happened that I was oUiged to lay it aside 
for a considerable time, when other work pressed; and in 
order to guard it against rust* I was aocustmned to rub over 
the graven parts with oiL But on examining the plate 
after one of saoh intervals, I found that the oil had become 
a dark sticky substance extremely difficult to get out I 
tried to pick it out with a needle, but found that it would 
almost take as much time as to engrave the parts afresh. I 
was in great despair «fc this, but at length hit upon the 
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expedient of boiling it in water oontaining soda, and after- 
wards rabbing the engraved parte with a tooth-bniBh ; and 
to my delight foimd the plan snoceeded peifeotly. My 
greatest difficultieB .now over, patience and peiBeverance 
were all that were needed to bring my labonra to a sno- 
oeaafol ianie. I had neither advioe teor aesistanoe from 
any one in finfubing the plate. If, therefore, the work 
poB0ec»efl any merit, I can claim it as my own ; and if in 
its aocomplishment I have contributed to show what can be 
done by persevering industry and determination, it is all 
the honour I wish to lay claim to." 

It would be beside our purpose to enter upon any 
criticism of " The Forge " as an engraving ; its merits 
having already been genially recognised by the ' Art 
Journal,' the ' AtheiuTium/ the ' Critic,' and other joumale. 
'ITie execution of the work occupied James Sharples*s 
leisure evening hours during a period of five years ; and 
it was only when he took the plate to the printer that he 
for the first time saw an engraved plate produced by any 
other man. To this unvarnished picture of industry and 
genius, we add one other trait, and it is a domestic one. 
*' I have been married seven years," says he, " and during 
that time my greatest pleasure, after I have finished my 
daily labour at the foundry, has been to resume my pencil 
or graver, frequently until a late hour of the evening, my 
wife meanwhile sitting by my side and reading to me 
from some interesting book," — a simple but beautiful testi- 
mony to the thorough common sense as well as the genuine 
right-hearteduess of this most interesting and deserving 
workman. 

The same industry and application which we have found 
to be necessary in order to acquire excellence in painting 
and sculpture, are equally required in the sister art of 
music — the one being the poetry of form and colour, the 
other of the sounds of nature. Handel was an indefatigable 
and constant worker ; he was never cast down by defeat, 
but his energy seemed to increase the more that adversity 
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struck him. When a prey to his mortifications as an in- 
solvent debtor, ho did notgivo way for a moment, but in ono 
year pioduced his 'Saul,' ' Israel,' ihe mnsic for Dryden's 

* Ode,' his ' Twelve Grand Concertos,' and the ope] a of 

* Jupiter in Argos,' among the finest of his works. As hit; 
biogra]dier says of him, ** He braved everything, and, 
by his unaided self, accompliished the work of twelvo 
men." 

Haydn, speaking of his art, said, ** It consists in taking 
up a subject and pursuing it." " "Work," said Mozai-t, *' is 
my chief pleasure." Beethoven's favc^urite maxim was 
" The barriers are not erected which can say to asjiiriiig 
talents and industry, ' Thus far and no farther.* " When 
Moscheles submitted his score of ' Fidelio' for the pianoforte 
to Beethoven, the latter found wi-itten at the bottom of tho 
last page, Finis, with God's help." Beethoven imme- 
diately wrote underneath, " 0 man ! help thyself! " Tliis was 
the motto of hLs artistic life. John Sebastian Bach said of 
himself, *' I was industrious ; whoever is equally sedulous, 
will bo equally successful." But there is no doubt that 
Bach was bom with a passion for music, whioli formed the 
mainspnng of his industry, and was the tme secret of his 
success. When a mere youth, his elder brother, wnsh- 
ing to turn his abilities into another direction, destroyed 
a coUectioii of studies which the young Sebastian, being 
denied candles, had copied by moonlight; proving the 
strong nataral bent of the boy's genius. Of Meyerbeer, 
Bayle thus Avroto from Milan in 1820 : — He is a man of 
some talent, but no genius ; he lives solitary, working fif- 
teen boors a day at music." Years passed, and Meyerbeer's 
hard work fully brought out his genius, ^s displayed in bis 

* Boberto,' * Huguenots,' * Propbete/ and other works, con- 
fessedly amongst the greatest operas wbiob bave been pro- 
duced in modem times. 

Although musical composition is not an art in whiob 
Englishmen have as yet greatly distinguished themselves, 
tbeir energies having for tbe most part taken other and 
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more practical directions, we are not without native illus- 
trations of the power of perseverance in this special pursuit. 
Ame was an upholsterer's son, intended by his father for 
the legal profession ; but his love of music was so great, 
that he could not be withheld from pursuing it. "W^ile 
engaged in an attorney's office, his means were very 
limited, but, to gratify his tastes, ho was accustomed to 
borrow a livery and go into the galler}^ of the Opera, tlien 
appropriated to domestics. Unknown to his lather ho 
made gi cat progress with the violin, and the first knowledge 
his father had of the circumstance was when accidentally « 
calling at the house of a neighbouring gentleman, to his 
surprise and consternation he found his son playing the 
leading instnnnent with a party of musicians. This in- 
cident decided the fate of Arne. His father ofiered no 
further opposition to his wishes ; and the world thereby 
lost a lawyer, but gained a musician of much taste and 
delicacy of feeling, who added many valuable works to our 
stores of ] English music. 

The career of William Jackson, the author of 'Tlie 
Deliverance of Israel,' an oratorio which has been success- 
fully performed in the principal nmsical to>vnsof his native 
county of York, furnishes an interesting illustration of ^ho 
triumph of perseverance over difficulties in the pui>>uit of 
musiciil science. He is the son of a miller at ^fasham, a 
little town situated in the valley of the Yore, in the north- 
west comer of Y'^orkshire. Musical taste seems to have 
been hereditary in the family, for his father played the 
fife in the band of the Masham Volunteers, and was a singer 
in the parish choir. His grandfather also was leading 
singer and ringer at Masham Chuj-cli ; and one of the boy's 
earliest musical treats was to be present at the bcll-pealing 
on Sunday mornings. During the service, liis wonder was 
still more excited by the organist's peiformance on tlio 
barrel-organ, the dooi-s of wliich were thrown o2)en behind 
to let tlie sound fully into the church, by which the stops, 
pipes, barrels, staples, keyboard, and jacks, were fully 
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exposed, to the wonderment of the little boys sitting in the 
gallery behind, and to none more than our young musician. 
At eight years of age ho began to play upon his father's 
old fife, which, however, would not nound D ; but his 
mother remedied the difficulty by buying for him a one- 
keyed flute ; and shortly after, a gentleman of the neigh- 
bourhood presented him with a flute with four silver keys. 
As the boy made no progress with his *' book learning/* 
being fonder of cricket, fives, and boxing, than of his school 
lessons — the village schoolmaster giving him up as "a bad 
job " — his parents sent him oft' to a school at Pateley Bridge. 
While there he found congenial society in a club of village 
choral singers at Brighou«e Gate, and with them he learnt 
the sol-fa-ing gamut on the old English plan. He was 
thus well drilled in the reading of music, in which he soon 
became a proficient. His progress astonished the club, 
and he returned liome full of musical ambition. He now 
learnt to play upon his father's old piano, but with little 
melodious result ; and he became eager to possess a finger- 
organ, but had no means of procuring one. About this 
time, a neighbouring parish clerk had purchased, for an 
insignificant sum, a small disabled barrel-organ, which had 
gone the circuit of the northern counties with a show. The 
clerk tried to revive the tones of the instinment, but failed; 
at last he bethought him that he would try the skill of 
young Jackson, who had succeeded in making some altera- 
tions and improvements in the hand-organ of the parish 
church. He accordingly brought it to the lad's house in a 
donkey cart, and in a short time the instrument was 
repaired, and played over its old tunes again, greatly to the 
owner's satisftiction. 

The thought now haunted the youth that he could make 
a barrel-organ, and he determined to do so. His father and 
he set to work, and though without practice in carpen- 
tering, yet, by dint of hard labour and after many failures, 
they at last succeeded ; and an organ was constructed which 
played ten tunes very decently, and the instrument waa 
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geneially regaxded as a marvel in the neigKboiirliood. 
Young Jackson was now frequeatly sent for to repair old 
church organs, and to put new musio npon the barrels 
which he added to them. All this he accomplished to the 
satisfaction of his employers, after which he proceeded 
with tho construction of afournstop finger-organ, adapting 
to It tho keys of an old harpsichord. I'his he leai nt to play 
upon,— studying * Callcott's Thorough Bass ' in the eyening, 
and working at his trade of a miller during the day ; occasion- 
ally also tramping about the country as a " cadger/' with an 
ass and a cart. During summer he worked in the fields, at 
tnmip-time, hay-time, and harvest, but was never without 
the solace of music in his leisure evening hours. He next 
tried his hand at musical composition, and a dozen of his 
anthems were shown to the late Mr. Camidge, of York, as 

the production of a miller's lad of fourteen." Mr. Camidge 
was pleased with them, marked the objectionable passages, 
and returned them with the encouraging remark, that they 
did the youth great credit, and that he must go on writing." 

A village band having been set on foot at Masham, 
young Jackson joined it, and was ultimately appointed 
leader. He played all the instruments by turns, and thus 
acquired a considerable praotioal knowledge of his art : he 
also composed numerous tunes for the band. A new finger- 
oigan having been presented to the parisih church, he was 
fiurther appointed oiganist. He now gave up his employ- 
ment as a journeyman miller, and commenced tallow-chand- 
ling, still employing his spare hours in the study of music. 
In 1889 he published his first anthem — * For joy let fertile 
valleys sing and in the following year he gained the first 
prise from the Huddersfield Qlee Qub^ for his * Sisters of 
the Lea.' His other anthem, * God be merdfnl to us,' and the 
lOSrd Psalm, written for a double chorus and orchestra, are 
well known. In the midst of these minor works, Jackson 
proceeded with the composition of his oratorio, — 'The 
Deliverance of Israel from Babylon.' His practice was, to 
jot down a sketch of the ideas as they presented themselves 
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to his mind, and to write them out in score in the evenings, 
after ho hud lefc his work in tlie candle-shop. His oratorio 
Wds i^ublished in parts, in the conrse of 1844-5, and he 
pnhlished the last chonis on his twenty-ninth birthday. 
The work was exceedingly well received by musical critics, 
and has been frequently performed with great snccess in 
the northern towns. Mr. Jackson is now settled at Brad- 
ford, and not long since had the honour of leading his line 
company of Bradford choral singers before Her Majesty at 
Buckingham Palace ; on "whicli occasion, as well as at the 
Crystal Palace, some fine choral pieces of his composition, 
from his MS. work (since published), entitled * The Year,' 
were performed with great effect. 

Such is a very brief outline of the career of a self-taught 
English musician, who promises, in the maturity of his 
powers, to take high rank among native composers. His 
life affords but another illustration of the power of self- 
help, and the force of courage and industry, in enabling a 
man to surmount and overcome earlj difficulties and ob- 
structions of no ordinary kind« 
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toOSTRT ASD THE ENGLISH PeBRAOB. 



"Active doer, nohh liver, 
Strong to labour, rare to conqntr."— f roioiM^. 



Practical industry, wisely and vigorously applied, never 
&ils of sncoess. It carries a man onwaid and upward, 
brings out his individual character, and poweifally stimu- 
lates the action of others. All may not rise equally, yet 
each, on the whole, very mudi according to his deserts. 
"Though all cannot live on the pia2sza," as the Tuscan 
proverb has it, *' every one may feel the sun." 

We have already referred to some illustrious CommoneTS 
laiKcd from humble to elevated positions by the power of 
application and industry ; and we might point to even the 
Peerage itself as affording equally instructive examples. 
One reason why the«.peerage of England htm saooeeded so 
well in retaining its vigonr and clastioify, arises from the 
fact that, unlike the peerages of other countries, it has been 
fed from time to time by the best industrial blood of the 
coimtry — the very "liver, heart, and brain of Britain." 
Like tlie fabled Antseus, it has been invigorated and 
refreslicd }3y frequently touching its mother earth, and 
mingling freely with that most ancient order of nobility 
— the working order; as Lord Chesterfield inferentially 
admitted it to be when ho placed as the first of his pedi- 
gree, Adam de Stanhope — Evk de Staiihope" 

The blood of all men doubtless flows from equally remote 
sonioes ; and the proximate roots of most fianilies in this 
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coimtzy, not many centuries ago, closely mtenmngLed in 
the cx>mmon Teutonic stock from which we derive our 
oxigin. The grand pervading featrixes of the xaoe--^indiistiy, 
eneig7» and the spirit of independence — bave ever remained 
the same* To this day the adventoroDB daring of the 
YikingB crops out from time to time in onr common soldiezB 
and sailoxB, as in the aristocratic offioezB who lead them; 
and the same noble spirit looks out-firom under the peasant's 
^rb as well as the peer^s ennine. 

Besides, there has been a constant rising and fidling in 
society going on — ^new fiunilies taking the place of the old, 
which have subsided in many cases into the ranks of the 
common people. The civil wars and rebellions mined the 
old nobility, and dispersed their fiuniliee, but did not destroy 
them. They became farmers, mechanics, and labourers — 
mingling again with the great industrial race ftotn. which 
thoy had originally sprang. Thus, not many years since, 
the P^resentative of the earldom of Mar waa discovered in 
the person of a labourer in. a Northumberland coal-pit ; and 
at this day, it is understood that the lineal representative of 
Simon de Montfort, England's premier baron, is a saddler in 
Todey Street. Hugh Miller, when working as a stone- 
mason near Edinburgh, was served by a hodman, who was 
one of the numerous claimants for the earldom of Grauford — 
all that was wanted to establish his claim being a missing 
marriage certificate ; and while the work was going on, the 
cry resounded from the walls many times in the day, of— 

John, Yearl Grauford, bring us anither hod o' lime." 

The great bulk of our peerage is comparatiyQly modeni, 
so &r as iiie titles go ; but it isnot the less noble that it has 
been recruited to so large an extent from the ranks of 
honourable industry. In olden times, the wealtli and com- 
meroe of London, conducted as it was by energetic and 
enterprising men, was a proilifio source of peerages. Thus, 
the earldom of Gomwallis was founded by Thomas Com- 
wallis, the Gheapside merchant ; tliafc of i^x by William 
Capel, the draper; and tliat of Grayen "bj William Graven, 
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the merdiaiit tailor. The modem flarl of Warwick is not 
descended from '*the Kingmaker," but from William 
Greville, the woolstapler ; whilst the modem dukes of North- 
umberland find their head, not in the Percies, but in Hugh 
Smithson, a respectable London apothecary. The founders 
of the families of Dartmoutli, Kadnor, Diicie, and Pomfi-et, 
were resi>ectively a skinner, a silk manufacturer, a merchant 
tailor, and a Calais merchant : whilst the foundens of the 
peerages of Tankerv^Ule, Dormer, and Coventry, were mer- 
cei s. The ancestoi-sof Karl Komnev, and Lord Dudley and 
NVard, were ^oldsiuitlis and jewellei s ; and l^ord Dacres 
was a banker iii tlie reign of Charles J., as Lord Overstone 
is in that of Queen Victoria. Edward Os borne, the Ibiinder 
of the Dukedom of Leeds, was apprentice to AN iliiam 
llewet, a rich clotliworker on London Bridge, whose only 
daughter he courageoiLsly rescued from drowning, by leaping 
into the Thames after her, and eventually married. Among 
other peerages founded by tiade, are those of Fitzwilliam, 
Leigh, Petre, Cowper, Daniloy, Hill, and Carriniirton. The 
founders of the houses of Foley and Noniiaiilty were 
remai kablo men in many respects, and, as furnishing striking 
examples of energ}- of character, the story of their lives is 
especially worthy of [)reservation. 

Tlie father of Kiehard Foley, the founder of the family, 
was a small yeoman living in the neighbovirhood of Stour- 
bridge in the time of Charles 1. Iliat ]»l;ice was then the 
centre of the iron manufacture of the midland districts, and 
Kiehard was brought up to work at one of the branches of 
the trade — that of nail-making. He was thus a daily ob- 
server of the great labonr and loss (^f time causcil by the 
clumsy ]u-ocess th(?n adopted for dividing the rods of iron in 
the manufacture of nails. It appeared that the Stourbridge 
nailers were gradually losing their trade, in consequence of 
the importation of nails from Sweden, by which thoy were 
very much undei-sold in the market. It became known 
that the Swedes were en;ibled to make their nails so much 
clieaper, by the use of splitting mills and machiner}% which 

L 
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had completely superseded the laboriooB process of pre 
paring the rods for nail-making still in nae in England. 

Richard Foley, having ascertained this mnoh, determined 
to make himself master of the new process. He suddenly 
disappeared from the neighbourhood of Stourbridge, and 
■was not heard ojf for several years. No one knew where he 
had gone ; not even his own family ; for he had not in- 
formed them of his intention, lest he should fail. He had 
little or no money in his pocket, but contrived to get to 
Hull, where he engaged himself on board a ship bound for 
a Swedish port, and worked his passage there. The only 
article of property which he possessed waa his fiddle, and 
on landing in Sweden he begged aud fiddled his way to 
the Dannemoxa mines, near Upsala. He was a capital 
musician, as well as a pleasant fellow, and soon ingratiated 
jumself with the iron- workers. He was received into the 
works, to every part of which he had access; and he seized 
the opportunity thus afforded him of storing his mind with 
observations, and mastering, as he thought, the mechanism 
of iron-splitting. After a continued stay for this purpose, 
he snddcoily disappeared from amongst his kind Mends the 
miners — no one knew whither. 

Arrived in England, he communicated the results of his 
voyage to Mr. Knight and another person at Stourbridge, 
who had sufficient confidence in him to advance the re- 
quisite funds for the purpose of erecting buildingis and 
machinety for splitting iron by the new process. . But when 
set to work, to the great vexation and disappointment of 
all, and especially of Bichaid Foley, it was found that the 
maohineiy would not act — at all events it would not split 
the bars of iron. Again Foley disappeared. It was thoi^t 
that shame and mortification at his fiedlure had driven him 
away for ever. Not so I Foley had determined to master 
this secret of iron-splitting, and he would yet do it. He 
had again set out for Sweden, accompanied by his fiddle as 
before, and found his way to the iron works, where he was 
joyfully welcomed ^e miners; and, to make sure of 
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iheir fiddler, they tUa time lodged him in the yeiy splitting- 
mill itselt There was such an apparent abeenoe of intelli- 
gencMK abottft fhe man, ezoept in fiddle-playing, that the 
nunera entertained no Biu|aok»ns aa to ihe object of their 
minstrel, whom they thna enabled to attain Uie very end 
and aim of his life. He now carefully examined the works, 
and soon disoovered the cause of his fiulnre. He made 
drawings or tracinga of the maddneiy as well as he could, 
Ibr this was a branch of art quite new to him ; and after 
remaining at the plaoe long enough to enable him to verify 
his observations, and to impress the mechanical arrange- 
ments clearly and vividly on his mind, he again left 
the miners, reached a Swedish port, and took ship for 
England. A man of such purpose could not but succeed. 
Arrived amongst his surprised friends, he now completed 
his arrangements, and the results were entirely successful. 
By his skill and his industry he soon laid the foundations 
of an immense fortune, at the same time that he restored 
the business of an extensive district. He himself continued, 
during hib life, to superintend his trade, aiding and encou- 
raging all works of benevolence in his neighbourhood. He 
founded and endowed a school at Stourbridge ; and his son 
Thomas (a great benefactor of Kidderminster), who was 
High Sheriflf of W orcestershire in the time of " The Eump," 
founded and endowed an liospitiil, still in existence, for the 
free education of children at Old Swinford. All the early 
Foleys were ruritans. Kicliard Baxter seems to have 
been on familiar and intimate terms with various members 
of the family, and makes frequent mention of them in his 
* Life and Times.' 'J'homas Foley, wlicn appointed high 
sheriff of the county, recjuested Baxter to preach the cus- 
tomarv- sermon before him ; and Baxter in liis ' Life ' speaks 
of him as " of so just and blameless dealing, that all men he 
ever had to do with magnified his great integrity and 
honesty, which wore questioned by none." The family 
WHS wortliily ennobled in the reign of Charles the Second. 
William I'hipps, the founder of the Mulgrave or Kor- 
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maiiLy family, was a man quite as rcmaikablc in his way as 
liicliard Foley. Ili.s fatlier was a gunsmith — a ruLiist 
Englishman settled at Woolwich, in Maine, then forming 
part of our English colonies in America. He was horn in 
1051, one of a family of not fewer than twenty-six children 
(of whom twenty-one were sons), whose only fortune lay in 
their stout hearts and strong arras. AVilliarn seems to have 
had a strong dash of tlie Danish sea-hlood in his veins, and 
did not take kindly to the quiet life of a shepherd in which 
he spent his early years. By nature bold and adventurous, 
he longed to become a sailor and roam through the world. 
Ho sought to join some ship ; but not being able to find 
one, lie apprenticed himself to a shipbuilder, with whom 
he thoroughly learnt his trade, acquiring the arts of read- 
ing and wiitirig during his leisure houi-s. Having com- 
pleted his apprenticeship and removed to Bo^^ton, he wooed 
and married a widow of some means, after which he set up 
a little shipbuilding yard of his o\vn, built a ship, and, 
putting to sea in her, he engaged in the lumber trade, 
which he carried on in a plodding aad laborious way for the 
space of about ten j ears. 

It happened that one day, whilst passing through the 
crooked streets of old Boston, he overheard some sailors 
talking to each other of a wreck which had just taken place 
oflf the Bahamas ; that of a Spanish ship, supposed to have 
much money on board. His adventurous spirit was at 
once kindled, and gijtting together a likely crew without 
loss of time, he set sail for the Bahamas. The wreck beinir 
well in shore, he easily found it, and succeeded in recover- 
ing a great deal of its cargo, but very little money; and 
the result was, that he barely defrayed his expenses. His 
success had been such, however, a.s to stimulate his enter- 
prising spirit ; and when he was told of another and far 
more richly laden vessel which had been wrecked near 
Port de la Plata more than half a century before, he foi-th- 
with formed the resolution of raising the wreck, or at all 
events fishing up the treasure. 
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Being too poor, howeyer, to undertake BwAt an enterprise 
mthout powerful help, he set sail for ISngland in the hope 
that he might there obtain it. The &me of his success in 
raising the wreck off the Bahamas had already preceded him. 
He applied direct to the Grovemment ; and by his urgent 
enthusiasm, he succeeded in overcoming the usual inertia 
of official minds ; and Charles II. eyentoally placed at his 
disposal the *' Bose Algier," a ship of eighteen guns and 
ninety-fiye men, appointing him to the chief command. 

Fhipps then set sail to find the Spanish ship and fish up 
the treasure. He reached the coast of Hispaniola in safety ; 
but how to find the sunken ship was the great difficulty. 
The fiict of the wreck was more than fifty years old ; and 
Fhipps had only the traditionary rumours of the event to 
work upon, lliere was a wide coast to explore, and an 
outspread ocean, without any trace whatever a£ the wrecked 
aigosy beneath it. But the man was stout in heart, and 
full of hope. He set his seamen to work to drag the coast, 
and for weeks they went on fishing up sea-weed, shingle, 
and bits of jmck. No occupation could be more try ing to 
seamen, and they began to grumUe together, and to 
whisper that the man in command had brought tiiiem on a 
fool's errand. 

At length the murmurs spoke aloud, and the men broke 
into open mutiny. A body of them rushed one day on to 
the quarter-deck, and demanded that the voyage should be 
relinquished. Fhipps, however, was not a man. to be 
intimidated ; he seized the ringleaders, and sent the others 
back to their duty. It became necessary to bring the ship 
to anchor dose to a small island for flie purpose of repairs ; 
and, to lighten her, the chief part of the stores were 
landed. Discontent still increasing amongst the crew, a 
new plot was laid amongst the men on shore to seize the 
ship, throw Fhipps overboard, and start on a piratical 
cmize against the Spaniards in the South Seas. But it was 
necessary to secure the services of the chief ship carpenter, 
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who was consequently made privy to the plot. The man 
proved faithful, and seized an opportunity of teUing Phipps 
of his danger. Summoning about him the men he knew 
to be loyal, he had the ship's guns loaded which commanded 
the shore, and the bridge communicating with the yessel - 
drawn up. When the mutineers made their appearance, 
Fhippe hailed them, and told them he would fire upon 
them if they approached the stores (still on land), and 
they drew back ; on which, Phipps had the stores leahipped 
under cover of bis guns. The mutineers, fearful of being 
left on a barren island, threw down their arms and im- 
plored to be permitted to return to Iheir duty. The request 
was granted, and suitable precautions were taken ag^iJnst 
future mischiet Fhipps took the first opportunily of 
landing the mutinous part of bis crew, and engaging other 
men in their place ; but, by the time that he could again 
proceed actively with his exphnations, he found it abso- 
lutely necessary to proceed to England for the purpose of 
repairing his ship. He had now, however, gained more 
precise information as to the spot where the Spanish trea- 
sure ship had sunk; and, thon|^ as yet baffled, he was 
more confident than ever in the eventual success of his 

I 

enterprise. 

Betumed to London, Fhipps reported the result of his 
voyage to the Admiralty, who professed to be pleased with 
his exertions; but he had been unsuccessful, and they 
would not entrust him with another king's ship. James II. 
was now on the throne, and the Qovemment was in 
trouble; so Fhipps and his golden project appealed to 
them in vain. He next tried to raise the requisite means 
by a public subscription. At first he was laughed at ; but 
his ceaseless importunity at length prevailed, and after four 
years' dinning of his project into the ears of the great — 
during which time he lived in great poverty — ^he at length 
succeeded. A company was formed, in twenty shares, the 
Duke of Albemarle, son of General Monk, taking the chief 
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interest in it, and subscribing the principal part of the 
necessary funds for the enterprise. 

Like Foley, Phipps proved more fortunate in his second 
voyage than in his first. The ship arriyed without acci- 
dent at Port de la Pla ta, in the neighbourhood of the reef 
of rocks supposed to have been the scene of the wreck. 
His first object was to buiid a* stout boat capable of carry- 
ing eight or ten oars, in constmcting whioh Phipps used 
the adze himself. It is also said that he constructed a 
machine for the purpose of exploring the bottom of the sea 
similar to what is now known as the Diving Bell. Such a 
machine was found referred to in books, but Phipps knew 
little of books, and may be said to have re-invented the 
apparatus for his own use. He also engaged Indian direiB, 
whose feats of diying for pearl r, and in submarine opera- 
tions, were very ^markable. The tender and boat having 
been taken to the reef, the men were set to work, the 
diving bell was sunk, and the various modes of dragging 
the bottom of the sea were employed continuously for 
many weeks, but without any prospect of success. Phipps; 
however, held on valiantly, hoping almost against hope. 
At length, one day, a sailor, looking OTer the boat's side 
down into the clear water, observed a curious sea-plant 
growing in what appeared to be a crevice of the rock ; and 
he called upon an Indian diver to go down and fetch it for 
him. On the red man coming up with the weed, he 
reported tliat a number of ship's guns were lying in the 
same place. The intelligence was at first received with 
incredulity, but on further investigation it proved to be 
conect. Search was made, and presently a diver came up 
with a solid bar of silver in his arms. When Phipps was 
shown it, he exclaimed, Thanks be to God ! we are all 
made men." Diving bell and divers no^ went to work 
with a will, and in a few days, treasure was brought up to 
the value of about £300,000, with which Phipps set sail 
for England. On his arrival, it was mged upon the king 
that he should seize the ship and its caigo, under the pre- 
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tcTicc lli it Phipps, when soliciting his Majesty's permission, 
liiid not given accurate information respecting the business. 
But the king replied, that he knew Phipps to be an honest 
man, aiid that ho and his friends should divide the whole 

tn'MsiH o amongst them, even though he had returned with 
duiible the value. Phipps's share was about £20,000, and 
the king, to sliow his approval of his energy and honesty 
in conduct iTig the onter]irise, conferred upon him the 
honour of knighthood. He Avas also made High Sheriff of 
New p]iigland ; and during the time he held the office, he 
did valiant service for the mother country and the colonists 
against tlie French, by expeditions against Port Roval and 
Quebec. Ho also held the post of Governor nf Massachu- 
setts ; from which ho returned to England, and died in 
London in 1 

Phipps throiigliout the lati^r part of his career, was not 
ashamed to allude to the lowmess of his origin, and it was 
matter of honest pride to him that he had risen from the 
condition of a common ship caqjenter to the honours of 
knighthood and the government of a ])r()vince. "When 
perplexed with public business, he would often declare 
that it would be easier for him to go back to his bi'oad axe 
again, lie lelt btdiind him a character for probit}', honesty, 
patriotism, and courage, which is certainly not the least 
noble inheritance of the house of Nonnanby. 

W illiam Petty, the fomider of the house of Lansdo^\me, was 
a man of like energy and public usefnlness in Ids day. He 
was the son of a clothier in humble circumstances, at Komsey, 
in Hampshire, and was bom in 1623. In his boyhood he 
obtained a tolerable education at the grammar school of his 
native town ; after which he determined to impro^'o liimself 
by study at the University of Caen, in Nonnandv. W hilst 
there he contrived to support liimself, unassisted by his 
father, carrying on a sort of small ])edlcr's trade witli " a 1 ittle 
stock of merchandize." Returning to England, he had him- 
self bound apprentice to a sea captain, who '* drubbed him with 
a iope*8 end" for the badness of his sight. He lefb the navy- 
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in disgust, taking to the study of medicine. When at Paris 
be engaged in dissection, during wbioh time he also drew 
diagrams for Hobbes, who was then writing bis treatise on 
Optics. He was reduced to suob poverty that he subsisted 
for two or three weeks entirely on wabiuts. But again be 
began to trade in a small way, turning an bonest penny, 
and be was enabled shortly to return to Elngland with 
money in his pocket. Being of an ingenious mecbanical 
turn, we find him taking out a patent for a letter-copying 
machine. He began to write upon the arts and sciences, 
and practised chemistry and pbysio witb suob success that 
. his reputation shortly became considerable. Associating 
witb men of science, Ibe project of forming a Society for its 
prosecution was discussed, and the first meetings of the infant 
Eoyal Society were held at bis lodgings. At Oxford be 
acted for a time as deputy to the anatomical professor there, 
who bad a great repugnance to dissection. In 1C52 bis 
industiy was rewarded by the appointment of physician to 
the aimy in Ireland, whither he went; and whilst there be 
was the medicalattendant of three sucoessiYe lords-lieutenant, 
Lambert, Fleetwood, and Henry Cromwell. Large grants 
of forfeited land having been awarded to the Puritan soldiery, 
Petty observed that the lands were Teiy inaccurately mea- 
sured; and in &e midst of bis many ayooations be undertook 
to do the work himself. His appointments became so 
numerous and bicratiYe that he was charged by Ibe enyious 
witb corruption, and removed from them all ; but was again 
taken into &Tour at the Restoration. 

Petty was a most indefatigable contriver, inventor, and 
organizer of industiy. One of his inventions was a double- 
bottomed ship, to sail a^^dnst wind and tide. He published 
treatises on dyeing, on naval philosophy, on woollen doth 
manu&oture, on political aiiibmetiQ, and many other sub- 
jects. He. founded iron works, opened lead mines, and 
commenced a pilchard fishery and a timber trade ; in the 
midst of wbidbbe found time to take part in the discussions 
of the Boyal Sodety, to which be largely contributed. Ho 
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left an ample fortune to his sons, the eldest of whom was 
created Baron Shulbunie. Ilis will was a curious document, 
singularly illustrative of his character ; ccmtainin^ a detail 
of the principal events of his life, and the gradual advance- 
ment of his fortune. His sentiments on pauperism are 
cluiracteristic : *' As for legacies for the poor," said he, " 1 
am at a stand ; as for beggars by trade and election, 1 give 
them nothing ; as for impotents by the hand of God, the 
public ought to maintain them ; as for those who have ])een 
bred to no calling nor estate, they should be put upon their 
kindred;" . . . *' wherefore I am contented tliat I have ai^sisted 
all my poor relations, and put many into a way of getting their 
o^^Ti bread ; have laboured in public works ; and by inven- 
tions have sought out real objects of charity; and I do 
hereby conjure all who partake of my estate, from time to 
time, to do the same at their peril. Nevertheless, to answer 
custom, and to take the surer side, I give 201. to the must 
wanting of the parish wherein I die." He was inten-ed in 
the fine old Norman church of Homsey — the town where he 
was bom a poor man's sou — and on the south side of the 
choir is still to be seen a plain slab, with the inscription, 
cut by an illiterate workman, Here Layes Sir W iliiam 
Petty." 

Another family, ennobled by invention and trade, in our 
own day, is that of Strutt, of Belper. Their patent of 
nobility was virtually secured by Jedediah Strutt in 1758, 
when he invented his machine for making ribbed stockings, 
and thereby laid the foundations of a fortune which the 
subsequent bearers of the name have largely increased and 
nobly employed. The father of Jedediali w^as a farmer and 
maltster, who did very little for the education of his children ; 
yet they all prospered. Jedediah was the second son, and 
while occupied as a fanner at Blackwell, near Kormanton, 
he learnt from his wife's brother, who was a hosier, and 
well acquainted with the stocking frame, that some unsuc- 
cessful attempts had been made to manufacture ribbed 
stockings upon it. Being naturally ingenious, and self- 
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txained in meohanios, lie "was indnoed to mvestigaie Hie 
opeiations of the stooking-fraine ; and after the Bacrifice of 
oonaideiable time, labour, and means, he at length anooeeded 
in perfecting his invention. A mann&otoxy of ribbed 
stoddngs was then started by him at Derby, in oonjnnction 
with his brother, and proved eminently sacoeasfiil. He 
afterwards joined Ark^g^t,— being ^niok to detect the 
valne of his invcDtion for cotton spinning, — ^fonnd the 
means for seoaiing his patent, and establii^ed extensive 
cotton mills at Oromford, in Derbyshire. Mr. Edward 
Stmtt was of like inventive genins to his father, and he is 
said to have invented a self-aoting mnle, the snccess of 
which was only prevented by the mechanical skill of that 
day not being equal to its mann&cture. After the lapse of 
the partnersliip with Arkwright, the Stmtts erected their 
cotton nulls at Milford, near Belper, wbidi worthily gives 
its tide to tlie preset head of the family. 

No less indnstiy and energy have beoi displayed by the 
many brave men, both in present and past times, who have 
earned the peerage by their valonr on land and at sea. Not 
to mention the older feudal lords, whose tenure depended 
upon military servioe, and who so often led the van of the 
English armies in great national encotmterB, we may point 
to Nelson, St. Vincent, and Lyons — ^to Wellington, Hill, 
Hiaxdinge, Clyde, and many more in recent times, who have 
nobly earned their rank by their distinguished services. 
But plodding industry has &r oftener worked its way to 
the peerage by the bonourable pursuit of the legal profession, 
than by any other. No fewer than seventy British peerages, 
including two dukedoms, have been founded by successfal 
lawyers. Mansfield and Erskine were, it is true, of noble 
families ; but the latter used to thank God, that out of his 
own family he did not know a lord.* The others were, 

* Maiwficild owed nolhiiif to Us noUe ralatkiM, who were poor and anin- 

flaential. His soooob was the lepthnate and logical result of the means whieh 
he sedulously employed to secure it. W heu a boy he rode tip fi om Scotland to 
Loodoa ou a pouy — taking two months to make Uie journey. After a course 
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for the most part, the sons of attomeyB, grocets, clergymen, 
merchants, and hardworking members of the middle class. 
Out of this profession have sprung the peerages of 
Howard and Cavendish, the first peers of both families 
having been judges; those of Aylosford, Ellenborough, 
Guildford, Shi^sbury, -Hardwicke, Cardigan, Clarendon, 
Camden, Ellesmere, Bossljn ; and others nearer our own 
day, such as Tenterden, Eldon, Brougham, Denman, Truro, 
L}^dhurst, St, Leonards, Cranworth, Campbell, and 
Chelmsford, 

The eminent Lord Lyndhurst'is &ther was a portrait 
painter, and lliat of St. Leonards a hairdresser in Bur- 
lington Street, Young Edward Sugden was originally an 
errand-boy in the office of the late Mr. Groom, of Henrietta 
Street, Cavendish Square, a certificated conveyancer ; and 
it was there that the future Lord Chanceller of Ireland 
obtained his first notions of law. The origin of the late 
Lord Tenterden was perhaps the humblest of all, nor was 
he ashamed of it; for be felt that the industry, study, 
and application, by means of which be achieved his emi- 
nent position, were entirely due to himself. It is related 
of bim, that on one occasion be took his son Charles to a 
little shed then standing opposite the western front of 
Canterbury Cathedral, and pointing it out to bim, said, 
" Charles, you see this little shop ; I have brought you 
here on purpose to show it you. In that shop your grand- 
father used to shave for a penny! that is the proudest 
reflection of my life.'* When a boy. Lord Tenterden 
was a singer in the Cathedral, and it is a curious circum- 
stance that bis destination in life was changed by a dis- 
appointment. When be and Mr. Justice Richards were 
going the Home Circuit together, they went to service in 
the cathedral ; and on Bicbards commending the voice of 

of adiool and college, he entered upon the profMmof the law, and h% doaed a 

career of patient and coasoless labour as Lord Chief Justice of P'ngland — the 
fanctions of which he is unirei'saily admitted to have performed with unaur- 
ptieed ability, justice, and honour. 
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a singing man in the ohoir, Lord Tenterden said, " Ah I 
that is the only man I ever envied I When at school in 
this town, we were candidates for a diorister's place, and 
he obtained it." 

Not less remarkablo was the rise to the same dis- 
tinguished office of Lord Chief Justice, of the nigged 
Kenyon and the rohusfc Ellenborough ; nor is he a IcQS 
notaUe man who recently held the same office — the astute 
Lord CSampbell, now Lord Chancellor of England, son of a 
parish minister in Fifeshire. For many years he worked 
hard as a reporter for the press, while diligently preparing 
himself for the practice of his profession. It is said of 
him, that at the beginning of his career, he was accustomed 
to walk from county town to county town when on cir 
cuit, being as yet too poor to afford the luxury of posting. 
But step by step he rose slowly but surely to that eminence 
and distinction which ever follow a career of industry 
honourably and energetically pursued, in the l^al> as in 
every other profession. 

There have been equally illustrious instances of Lords 
Chancellors who have plodded up the steep of fame and 
honour with equal energy and success. The career of the 
late Lord Eldon is perhaps one. of the most remarkable 
examples. He was the son of a Newcastie coal-fitter ; a 
mischievous rather than a studious boy ; a great scapegrace 
at school, and the subject of many terrible thrashings, — ^for 
orchard-robbing was one of the fitvourite exploits of the 
future Lord Chancellor. His &ther first thought of put- 
ting him apprentice to a grocer, and afterwards had almost 
made up his mind to bring him up to his own trade of a coal- 
fitter. But by this time his eldest son William (afterwards 
Lord StoweU) who had gained a scholarship at Oxford, 
wrote to his &ther, Send Jack up to me, I can do better 
for him." John was sent up to Oxford accordingly, where, 
by his brother^s influence and his own application, he suc- 
ceeded in obtaining a fellowship. But when at home during 
the vacation, he was so unfortunate— or rather so fortunate. 
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as the issue pnyved— m to &11 in love ; and rmmixig across 
the Border with his eloped bride, he married, and, as his 
friends thought, rained himself for life. He had neither 
house nor home when he married, and had not yet earned 
a penny. He lost his fiallowahip, and at the same time 
shut himself out from preferment in the CShurbh, for which 
he had been destined. He accordingly turned his attention 
to the study of the law. To a friend he wrote, ** I have 
< married ruiUy ; but it is my determination to work hard 
to provide for the woman I love." 

John Scott came up to London, and took a small house 
in Gursitor Lane, whepfB he settled down to the study of 
the law. He worked with great diligence and resolution ; 
rismg at four every morning and studying till Ute at 
night, binding a wet towel round his head to keep himself 
awake. Too poor to study under a special plelider, he 
copied out three folio volumes from a manuscript coUection 
of precedents. Long after, when Lord Chancellor, passing 
down Gursitor Lane one day, he said to his secretary. 

Here was my first perch: many a time do I recollect 
coming down this street with sixpence in my hand to buy 
sprats for supper." When at length called to the bar, ho 
waited long for employment. His first yearns earnings 
amounted to only nine shillings. For four yean he assi- 
duously attended the London Gourts and the Northern 
Circuit, with little better success. Even in his native 
town, he seldom had other than pauper cases to defend. 
The results were indeed so discouraging, that he had 
• almost determined to relinquish his chance of London 
business, and settle down in some provindal town ^ a 
country barrister. His brother William wrote home, 

Business is dull with poor Jack, very dull indeed ! " 
But as he had escaped being a grocer, a coal-fitter, and 
a country parson, so did he also escape being a country 
lawyer. 

An opportunity at length occurred which enabled John 
Scott to exhibit the laige legal knowledge which he had so 
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laboriously acquired. In a case in which he was em- 
ployed, he tuged a legal point against the wishes both of 
the attorney and client who employed him. The Master of 
the Rolls decided against him, but on an appeal to the 
House of Lords, Lord Thnrlow reversed the decision on 
the very point that Scott had urged. On leaving the House 
that day, .a solicitor tapped him on the shoulder and said, 
** Toung man, your bread and butter's cut for life." And 
Hie prophecy proved a faithful one. Lord Mansfield used to 
say that he knew no interval between no business and 3000(. 
a-year, and Scott might have told the same story ; for so 
rapid was his progress, that in 1783, when only thirty-two, 
he was appointed King's Counsel, was at the head of the 
Northern Circuit, and sat in Parliament for the borough of 
Weobley. It was in the dull but unflinching drudgery of 
the early part of his career that he laid the foimdation of his 
future success. He won his spurs by perseverance, know- 
ledge, and ability, diligently cultivated; he was succes* 
sively appointed to the offices of solicitor and attorney- 
general, and rose steadily upwards to the highest 
office that the Crown had to bestow — that of Lord Chan- 
cellor cf Bngland, which he held for a quarter of a 
century. 

Henry Bickersteth was the son of a surgeon at Kirkby 
Lonsdale, in Westmoreland, and was himself educated to 
that profession. As a student at Edinburgh, he distinguished 
himself by the steadiness with which he worked, and the 
application which he devoted to the science of medicine. 
Returned to Kirkby Lonsdale, he to^^k an active part in 
hia ffttfaer'a practice ; bat he had no liking for the profes- 
sion, and grew disoontenied with the obscurity of a countiy 
town. He went on, nevertheless, diligently improving 
himself, and engaged in speculations in the higher branches 
of physiology. In conformity with his own wish, his fether 
consented to send him to Cambridge, where it was his 
ambition to take a medical degree with the view of prac- 
tising in the metropoUB. Close applieatian to his studies 
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thiew bim out <^ health, howeyer, and with a vie^ to 
re-efitablishing his strength he accepted the appointment of ' 
travelling phyddan to Lord Ozf^d. While abroad he 
maatered Italian, and acquired a great admiration for 
Italian literatore, but no greater liking for medicine than 
before. On the contrary, he determined to abandon it ; bat 
returning to Cambridge, he took his degree, and that he 
worked hard may be inferred from the fact that he -was 
senior wrangler of his year. Disappointed in his desire to 
enter the army, he turned to the bar, and entered a stu- 
dent of the Inner Temple. He worked as hard at law as 
he had done at medicine. Writing to his fiither, he said, 
" Eyerybody says to me, ' Tou are certain of sucoess in the 
end— only porsevere and though I don't well understand 
how this is to happen, I try to beUeye it as much as I can, 
and I shall not &il to do eyeryihing in my power." At 
twenty-eight he was called to the bar, and had every step 
in life yet to make. His means were straitened, and he 
lived upon the contributions of his Mends. For years he 
studied and waited. Still no business came. He stinted 
himself in recreation, in clothes, and even in the neces- 
saries of life; struggling on inde&tigably through all. 
Writing home, he ** confesses that he hardly knows how he 
shall be able to strug^e on till he has had fiiir time and 
opportunity to establish himsell" Afler three years waiting 
thus without success, he wrote to his friends that rather 
than be a burden upon them longer, he is willing to give 
the matter up and return to Cambridge, ** where he is sure 
of support and some profit.*' The friends at home sent him 
another small remittance, and he went on. Business gra- 
dually came in. Acquitting himself creditably in small 
matters, he was entrusted with cases of greater importance. 
He was a man who never missed an opportunity, nor 
allowed a legitimate chance of improvement to escape him. 
His unflinching industry soon began to tell upon his for- 
tunes ; a few more years and he was not only enabled to do 
without assistance irom home, but he was in a position to 
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pay back with interest the debts which he had incnrred. The 
clouds had dispersed, and the after-career of Henry Bicker- 
steth was one of honour, of emolument, and of distinguished 
iame. He ended his career as Master of the Bolls, sitting 
in the House of Peers as Baron Langdale. His life 
affords only another illustration of tlie power of patience, 
peraeverance, and conscientioiis working, in elevating the 
character of the individual, and crowniiig his labours with 
ihe most complete success. 

Such are a few of the distinguished men who have 
honountblj worked their way to the highest |K)sition, 
and won the richest rewards of their profession, by tiie 
exercise of honest industry and patient petBerenmoe. 
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CHAFTEB VII. 
ENEsaT ASJ> Courage, 

" Deu iiuitliigen {jehort die Welt." — German Proverh. 

In every work thut he began . • , he did it with all his hearty 
and prospered." — //. Chron. xxxi. 21. 



There is a famous speech recorded of an old Norseman, 
thoronprhly characteristic of the Teuton. " I believe neither 
iu idols nor demons," said he, ** I put my solo trust in my 
OAvn strength of body and soul." The ancient crest of a 
pickaxe with the motto of •* Either I will find a way or 
make one," was an expression of the same sturdy independ- 
ence and practical materialism, which to this day distin- 
guishes the descendants of tlie Northmen. Indeed nothing 
could bo more characteristic of the Scandinavian mjiiholog}', 
than that it had a god with a hammer. A man's character 
is seen in small matters ; and from even so slight a test as 
the mode in which a man wields a hammer, his energy may 
in some measure bo infen*ed. Thus an eminent I 'renchman 
hit otf in a single phrase the characteristic quality of the 
inhabitants of a particular district, in which a friend of his 
proposed to settle and buy land. " Beware," said he, ''of 
making a pnrcliasc there ; 1 know the men of that depart- 
ment ; the pupils who come from it to our veterinar}' school 
at Paris, do not strike hard upon the anvil ; they ^ ant energy ; 
and you will not get a satisfactory return on any capital 
you may invest there." A fine and just appreciation of 
character, indicating the accurate and thoughtful observer ; 
and strikingly illustrative of the fact that it is the energy of 
the individual men that gives strength to a State, and con- 
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fers a valne oven upon the very soil which they ciiliiiratou 
As the French proverb has it : Taut Taat rhomme, taut 

Taut sa terre." 

The cultivation of this quality is of the greatest imp<»v 
tanoe; resolute determination in the pursuit of wortJij 
objects being the foundation of all true greatness of cha- 
racter. Energy enables a man to force his way through 
irksome drudgeiy and dry details, and carries him onward 
and upward in eyery station in life. It accomplishes moxe 
than genius, with not one-half the disappointment and periL 
It is not eminent talent that is required to ensure suc- 
cess in any pursuit, so much as purpose, — not merely the 
power to achieve, hut the will to labour energetically and 
perseTeringly. Hence energy of will may be defined to be 
the very central power of character in a man — in a word, it 
is the Man himself. It gives impulse to his eveiy action, 
and soul to CTery e£Ebrt. True hope is based on it, — and 
it is hope that gives the real perfume to life. There is a 
fine heivldio motto on a broken helmet in Battle Abbey, 
" L'espoir est ma force," which might be the motto of eveiy 
man's life. '* Woe unto him that isfiunt-hearted," says the 
son of Siraoh. There is, indeed, no blessing equal to the 
po8sesBi<m of a stout heart. Even if a man fiul in his 
efforts, it will be a great satisfiu^tion to him to enjoy the 
consciousness of having done his beet. In humble life 
nothing can be more cheering and beautiful than to see a 
man combating suffering by patience, triumphing in his 
integrity, and who, when his feet axe bleeding and his 
limbs foiling him, still walks upon his courage. 

Here wishes and desires but engender a sort of green 
sickness in young minds, unless they are promptly em- 
.bodied in act and deed. It will not avail merely to wait, 
as so many do, until Blucher comes up," but they must 
struggle on and persevere in the mean thne, as Wellington 
did. The good purpose once formed must be carried out 
with alacrity, and without swerviug. In many walks of 
life drudgery and toil must be cheerfully endured as the 
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necessafy discipline of life, Hugh Miller says the only 
school in which he was properly taught was "that world- 
wide Bcliool in which toil and hardNhip are the severe but 
noble teachers." lie who allows his ajiplication to falter, 
or shirks his work on frivolous pretexts, is on the sure 
road to ultimate failure. Let any task be undertaken as 
a thing not possible to be evaded, and it will soon come 
to be performed with alacrity and cheerfulness. Charles 
IX. of Sweden was a firm believer in the power of will, even 
in a youth. Laying his hand on the head of his youngest 
son when engaged upon a difficult task, he exclaimed, 
"IIo shall do it! he shall do it!" The habit of strenuous 
continued labour becomes com{)aratively easy in time, like 
every other habit. Thus even ])ersons with the commonest 
brains and the most slender powers will accomplish much, 
if they apply themselves wholly and indefatigably to one 
thing at a time. Fowell Buxton placed his confidence 
in ordinary means and extraordinary application ; realizing 
the scriptural injunction, " Whatsoever thy hand findeth to 
do, do it with all tliy might and he himself attributed 
his own remarkable success in life to his practice of con- 
stantly "being a whole man to one thing at a time." 

Isothing that is of real worth can be achieved without 
courageous working. Man owes his growth chiefly to that 
active striving of the will, that encounter with difficulty, 
which we call effort ; and it is astonishing to find how 
often results apparently impiacticable are thus made pos- 
sible. An intense antici}»ation itself transforms possibility 
into reality; our desires being often but the precursoi-s of 
the tilings which we are capable of ]>erforming. On the 
contrary, the timid and hesitating find everything impos- 
sible, chiefly because it seems so. It is related of a young 
French ofhcer, that he used to walk about his apartment 
exclaiming, *' I will be Marshal of France and a great 
general." This ardent desire was the presentiment of his 
success ; for he did become a distinguished commander, and 
.ho died a Marshal of Frauce. 
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Mr. Walker, author of the * OrigiiuU,' had so great a &ith 
in the power of will, that he says on oue oooasion he deter* 
mined to be well, and lie was so. This may answer once ; 
but, though safer to follow than many presoriptions, it will 
not always succeed. The power of mind over body is no 
doubt great, but it may be strained until the physical power 
breaks down altogether. It is related of Muley Moluc, the 
Moorish leader, that, when lying ill, almost worn ont by an 
incurable disesse, a battle took place between Lis troops and 
the Portuguese ; when, starting from his litter at the great 
crisis of the fight, he rallied his army, led them to 'viotory, 
and instantly afterwards sank exhausted and expired. 

It is will, — force of pnxpoee,— that enables a man to do or 
be whatever he sets his mind on being or doing. A holy 
man was accustomed to say, Whatever yon wish, that you 
are : for such is the force of our will, joined to the Divine, 
tliat whatever we wish to be,, seriously, and with a true 
intention, that we become. No one ardently wishes to be 
submissive, patient, modest, or liberal, who does not be- 
come what he wishes.** The stoxy is told of- a working 
carpenter, who was observed one day planing a magistiate's 
bench, which he was repairing, with more than usual care> 
fulness ; and when asked the reason, he replied, " Because 
I wish to make it easy against the time when I come to sit 
upon it myself." And singularly enough, the man actually 
lived to sit upon that very bench as a magistrate. 

Whatever theoretical conclusions logicians may have 
formed as to the freedom of the will, eaoh individual feels 
that practically he is free to choose between good and evil — 
that he is not like a mere straw thrown upon the water to 
mark the direction of the current, but that he has within 
him the power of a strong swimmer, and is capable of 
striking out for himself, of buffeting with the waves, and 
directing to a great eztont his own independent course. 
There is no absolute constraiut upon our volitions, and we 
feel and know that we are not boimd, as by a spell, vnth 
reference to our actions. It would paralyze all desire of 
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excellence were wo to think otherwise. The entire busi- 
ness and conduct of life, with its cU mestic rules, its social 
arrangements, and its public institutions, proceed upon the 
practical conviction that the will is free. AVithout this 
where would be responsibility? — and what the advan- 
tage of teaching, advising, preacliing, reproof, and correo 
tion ? What were the use of laws, were it not the uni- 
Tersal belief, as it is the universal fact, that men obey 
them or not, very much as they individually determine ? In 
every moment of our life, conscience is proclaiming that our 
will is free. It is the only thing that is wholly ours, and 
it rests solely with ourselves individually, whether we give 
it the right or the wrong direolion. Our habits or our 
temptations are not out' masters, but we of them. Even in 
yielding, oonsdenoe tells us we migbt resist ; and that 
were we determined to master them, thei'e would not be 
required for that purpose a stronger resolution than we 
know oursehres to be capable of ezerdsmg. 

'* You are now at the age," said Lammenais once, addross- 
uig a gay youth, ** at which a decision must be formed by 
you ; a little later, and you may have to groan within the 
tomb which yourself have dug, without the power of rollipg 
away the stone. That which the easiest becomes a habit in 
us is the wilL Leam then to will strongly and decisively ; 
thus fix your floating life, and leave it no longer to be 
carried hither and thither, like a withered leaf, by every 
wind that blovrs." 

Buxton held the conviction that a young man might be 
very much what he pleased, provided he formed a strong 
resolution and held to it. Writing to one of his own sons, 
he once said, You are now at that period of life, in» which 
you must make a turn to the right or the left. You must 
now give proo& of principle, determination, and strength 
of mind; or you must sink into idleness, and acquire the 
habits and character of a desultory, ineffective young man ; 
and if once you fall to that point, you vrill find it no easy 
matter to rise again. I am sure that a young man may be 
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veiy much what lio pleases. In my own case it was 
so. . . • Much of my happiness, and all my prosperity 
in life, have resulted from the change I made at your age. 
If you seriously resolve to be energetic and industrious, 
depend upon it that you will for your whole life have reason 
to rejoice that you were wise enough to form and to act 
upon that detcnnination." As W'ill, considered without 
regard to direction, is simply constancy, firmness, perse- 
verance, it will be obvious that everything depends upon 
right direction and motives. Directed towards the enjoy- 
ment of the senses, the strong will may be a demon, and 
the intellect merely its debased slave ; but directed towards 
good, the strong will is a king, and the iutelleot is then, the 
minister of man's highest well-being. 

" Where there is a will there is a way," is an old and 
true saying. He who resolves upon doing a thing, by 
that very resolution often scales the barriers to it, and 
secures its achievement. To think we. are able, is almost 
to be so— to determine upon attainment is frequently 
attainment itself. Thus, camest reaohition has often 
seemed to have about it almost a savour of omnipotence. 
The strength of Suwazrow's character lay in his power of 
willing, and, like most resolute persons, he preached it up 
as a system. *' You can only half will," he would say to 
people who fiuled. Like Richelieu and Napoleon, he would 
have the word ** impossible " banished from the dictionary. 
"I don't know," " 1 can't," and impossible,'' were words 
which he detested above all others. " Learn ! Do ! Try ! " 
he would exclaim. His biographer has said of him, that he 
furnished a remarkable illustration of what may be effected 
by the energetic development and exercise of faculties, the 
germs of which at least are in every human heai-t. 

One of Napoleon's faTourite maxims was, The truest 
wisdom is a resolute det6rminati<m." His life, beyond 
most others, "vividly showed what a powerful and un- 
scmpulous will could accomplish. He threw his whole 
force of body and mind direct upon his work. Imbecile 
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rulers and tho nations they governed went down before 
hiiii in succession. He was told that the Alps stood in the 
way of his armies — " Tliere shall be no Alps," he said, and 
the road across the Simplon was constructed, through a 
district formerly almost inaccessible. Impossible," said 
he, " is a word only to bo found in tho dictionary of fools." 
Ho was a man who toiled terribly ; sometimes employing 
and exhausting four secretaries at a time. He spared no 
one, not even himself. His influence inspired other men, 
and put a new life into them. I made my generals out 
of mud," he said. But all was of no avail ; for Napoleon's 
intense selfishness was his ruin, and the ruin of France, 
which he left a prey to anarchy. His life taught the lesson 
tliat power, however energetically wielded, without benefi- 
cence, is fatal to its possessor and its subjects ; and that 
knowledge, or knowingness, without goodness, is but the 
incarnate principle of Evil. 

Our own Wellington was a far greater man. Not less 
resolute, firm, and persistent, bat much more self-deojing, 
conscientious, and truly patriotic. Napoleon's aim ms 
*' Glory ; " Wellington's watchword, like Nelfion*6, was 
'* Duty." The former word, it is said, does not once occur 
in bis despatches ; the latter often, but never accompanied 
by any high-soimding professions. The greatest difficulties 
could neither embarrass nor intimidate Wellington; his 
energy invariably rising in proportion to the obstacles to 
be surmounted. The patience, the firmness, the resolution, 
witb which he bore through tbe maddening vexatious and 
gigantic difficulties of the Peninsular campaigns, is, per- 
haps, one of the sublimest things to be found in history. 
In Spain, Wellington not only ezbibited the genius of the 
general, but the comprehensive wisdom of the statesman. 
Though his natural temper was irritable in the extreme, 
his high sense of duty enabled him to restrain it, and to 
those about him his patience seemed absolutely inex- 
haustible. His great character stands untarnished by 
ambition, by avazioe, or any low passion. Though a man 
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of powerful individuality, ho yet displaced a great Tariely of 
endowment. The equal of Napoleon in generalship, he was 
as prompt, vigorous, and daring as Clive ; as wise a statesman 
as Cromwell ; and as pure and higU-minded as Washington. 
The great Wellington left behind him an enduring reputa- 
tion, founded on toilsome campaigns won by skilful oom- 
bination, by fortitude which nothing oould exhaust, by 
sublime daring, and perhaps still sublimer patienoe. 

Energy usually displays itself in promptitude and 
decision. When Ledyard, the traveller, was asked by the 
African Association when he would be ready to set out for 
Africa, he promptly answered, To-morrow morning.*' 
Bluoher's promptitude obtained for him the cognomen of 
« Marshal Forwards*' throughout the Prussian army. 
When John Jervis, afterwards Earl St. Yincent, was asked 
when he would be ready to join his ship, he replied, 
^Directly.'' And when Sir Colin Campbell, appointed 
to the command of the Indian army, was asked when ho 
could set out, his answer was, ** To-morrow,** — ^an earnest of 
his subsequent success. For it is rapid decision, and a 
similar promptitude in action, such as taking instant 
advantage of an enemy's mistakes, that so often wins 
battles. ** Every moment lost," said Napoleon, gives an 
opportunity for misfortune and he used to say that he 
beat the Austrians because they never knew the value of 
time; while they dawdled, he overthrew them. 

India has, during the last century, been a great field for 
the display of British energy. From Clivo to Havelock 
and Clyde there is a long and honourable roll of distin- 
guished names in Indian legiulation and wai&re, — ^such as 
Wellesky, Ihmro, Elphinstone, Bentiuck, Metcal£b,Outram, 
Edwardes, and the Lawrences. Another great, but sullied 
name, is that of Warren Hastings — a man of dauntlesB 
will and indefiitigable industry. His fiunily was ancient 
and illustrious ; but their vicissitudes of fortune, and ill- 
• requited loyalty in the cause of the Stuarts, brought fliem 
to ruin, and the fiunily estate at Baylesford, of which they 
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had been lords of the manor for hundreds of years, at 
length passed from their hands. The last Hastings of 
Daylesford had, however, previously presented the parish 
living to his second son ; and it was in his house, many 
years later, that Warren Hastings, his grandson, was bom. 
The boy learnt his letters at the village school of Dayles- 
ford, on the same bench with the chiUlren of the peasantry. 
Ho pla3^ed in the fields which his fathers had o^vTied ; and 
what the loyal and brave Hastings of Daylesford had been, 
was ever in the boy's thoughts. His young ambition was fired, 
and it is said that, one summer's day, when only seven years 
old, as he laid him down on the bank of the stream which 
flows through the old domain, he formed in his mind the 
resolution that he would yet recover possession of the 
fiEtmily lands. It was the romantic vision of a mere boy ; 
yet he lived to realize it. The dream became a passion, 
rooted in his very life ; and he pursued his determination 
through youth np to manhood, with tliat calin but indomit- 
able force of will wbioli was the most striking peculiarity of 
his character. The poor orphan boy became one of the most 
powerful men of his time ; he retrieved the fortunes of Lis 
line; bought back the old estate, and rebuilt the family 
mansion. *' When under a tropical sun," says Macaulay, " he 
ruled fifty millions of Asiatics, his hopes, amidst all the cares 
of war, finance, and legislation, still pointed to Daylesford. 
And when his long public life, so singularly chequered with 
good and evil, with glory and obloquy, had at length closed 
for ever, it was to Daylesford that he retired to die." 

Sir Charles Napier was another Indian leader of extra- 
ordinary oouragc and determination. As he onoe said 
when surrounded with difficulties in one of his campaigns, 
" They only make my feet go deeper into the ground." 
His battle of Meeanee was one of the most extraordinary 
feats in history. With 2000 men, of whom only 400 were 
Europeans, he encountered an army of 35,000 haidy and 
well-armed Beloochees. It was an act, apparently, of the 
most daring temerily, but the general had fiadth in himself 
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and in his men. He cliai^cd the Belooch centre up a high 
bank which formed their rampart in front, and for three 
mortal hours the battle raged. l]ach man of that small 
force, inspired by the chief, became for the time a hero. 
The Beloocheea, though twenty to one, were driven back, 
but with their faces to the foe. It is this sort of phick, 
tenacity, and determined perseverance which wins soldiers* 
battles, and, indeed, every battle. It is the one neck nearer 
that wins the race and shows the blood ; it is the one 
march more tliat wins the campaign ; the five minutes* 
more persistent courage that wins the fight. Though your 
force be less than another's, you equal and (^utmaster your 
opponent if you continue it longer and concentrate it more. 
The reply of the Spartan father, who said to his son, when 
complaining that his sword was too short, Add a step to 
it," is applicable to everythii^g in life. 

Napier took the right method of inspiring his men with 
his o^vn heroic spirit. He worked as hard as any private 
in the ranks. *'Tho great ai*t of commanding," he said, 
*' is to take a fair share of the work. The man who leads 
an army cannot succeed unless his whole mind is thrown 
into his work. The more trouble, the more labour must be 
given ; the more danger, the more pluck must be shown, till 
all is oveii^owered." A young officer, who accompanied him 
in his campaign in the Cutchee Hills, once said, " When I 
see that old man incessantly on his horse, how can I bo 
idle who am young and strong ? I would go into a loaded 
cannon's mouth if he ordered me." This remark, when 
repeated to Napier, he said was ample reward for his toils. 
The anecdote of his interview with the Indian juggler 
stiikingly illustrates his cool courage as well as his re- 
markable simplicity and hc>ncsty of character. After the 
Indian battles, on one occasion a famous juggler visited 
the camp, atid performed his feats before the General, his 
family, and staff. Among other performances, this man 
cut in two with a stroke of his sword a lime or lemou 
placed in the hand of his assistant. Napier thought thero 
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was some collusion between the juggler and his retainer. 
To divide by a sweep of the sword on a man's hand so 
small an object without touching the flesh he believed to 
be impossible, though a similar incident is related by Scott 
in his romance of the ' Talisman.' To determine the point, 
the Geueral offered his own Land for the experiment, and 
he stretched out his right arm. The juggler looked atten- 
tively at the hand, and said he would not make the trial* 
**I thought I would find you out I" exclaimed Napier. 

But stop," added the other, let me see your left hand." 
The left hand was submitted, and the man ihen said firmly. 

If you will hold your arm steady I will perform tlie feat.*' 

But why the left hand and not the right?" Because 
the right hand is hoUow in the centre, and there is a risk 
of cutting ofif the thumb; the left is high, and the dan- 
ger will be less." Napier was startled. ''I got fright- 
ened," he said ; I saw it was an actual feat of delicate 
swordsmanship, and if I had not abused the man as I did 
before my staff, and challenged him to the trial, I honestly 
acknowledge I would have retired from the encounter. 
However, I put the lime on my hand, and held out my arm 
steadily. The juggler balanced himself, and, with a swifk 
stroke cat the lime in two pieces. I felt the edge of the 
sword on my hand as if a cold thread had been draw^ 
across it ; and so much (he added) for the brave swords- 
men of India, whom our fine fellows defeated at Meeanee.*' 

The recent teirible struggle in India has served to bring 
' out, perhaps more prominently than any previous event 
in our history, the determined energy and self-reliance of 
the nati(mal character. Although English officialism may 
often drift stupidly into gigantic blunders, the men of the 
nation generally contrive to work their way out of them 
with a heroism almost approaching the sublime. In May, 
1857, when the revolt burst upon India like a thunder- 
clap, the British forces had been allowed to dwindle to 
their extreme mtnimnni, and were scattered over a wide 
eactent of comitiy, many of them in remote cantonmeutB. 
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The Bengal xegtments, (me after aaoUier, vm againftt 
their officers, broke away, and ruehed to Delhi. Ftovmoe 
after provmce was lapped in mutiny and rebellion ; and the 
017 for help rose from east to west Everywhere the 
English stood at bay in small detachments, beleagaered and 
Bomnrnded, apparently incapable of resistanoe. Their dis- 
oomfitnre seemed so complete, and the ntter min of the 
British cause in India so certain, that it might be said of 
them then, as it had been said before, These Rngllsh noTor 
know when they are beaten.*' According to rule, they 
ought then and diere to have succumbed to inevitable &te. 

While the issue of the mutiny still appeared uncertaiuv 
Holkar, one of the native princes, consulted his astrologer 
for infonnation. llie reply was, ** If all the Europeans 
save one are slain, that one will remain to fig^ht and re- 
conquer." In their very darkest moment ^even where, as 
at Ludmow, a mere handful of British soldiers, civilians, 
and women, held out amidst a city and province in arms 
against them — there was no word of despair, no thought of 
surrender. Though cut off from all communication with 
their friends for months, and they knew not whether India 
was lost or held, they never ceased to have perfect faith in 
the courage and devotedness of their countrymen, though 
they might be a&r off; they knew that while a body of 
men of J^iglish race held together in India, they would not 
be loft unheeded to perish. They never dr^unt of any 
other issue but retrieval of their misfortune and ultimate 
triumph ; and if the worst came to the worst, they could 
but fiiil at their post and die in the performance of their 
duty. Keed we remind the reader of the names of Havelodr, 
Neill, and Ontram, men of each of whom it might with 
equal appropriateness be said that he Kad the heart of a 
chevalier, the soul of a believer, and the temperament of a 
martyr. Of each it might be said that their lives had been 
spent in the patient performance of obscure services ; but 
the outbreak of the rebellion provided them with the opporw 
tunity of proving that each had in him the qualities of « 
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liero. Indeed the Bame might he said of eveiy priyate 
soldier who distinguished himself in that great struggle. 
Desperate though the vrcxk vna of retrieving this terrihle 
and wide-spread calamity, there were men found to do 
it— men whose lives until then had for the most port heen 
spent in the performance of mere routine duties, whose 
names had never hefore heen heard of, and who mif^t have 
died unknown but for tibe occasion which put their highest 
qualities to the proof, as well-hred, hrave-hearted, high* 
souled En^ishmen. In the course of the struggle which 
ensued, an amount of individual energy was Splayed of 
an eztraordinaij and perhaps even an unexpected cha- 
racter; and men and women, soldiers and civilians, of all 
ranks, in the revolted districts, swelled for the time to the 
dimensions of heroes. 

It has heen sud that Delhi was taken, and India saved, 
by the personal character of Sir John. Lawrence. The very 
name of " Lawrence " represented power in: the North-West 
Provinces. His standard of duty, zeal^ and personal effi>rt» 
was of the highest ; and every man who served under him 
seemed to be inspired by his own spirit. It was declared 
of him that his charaot^ alone was worth an army. The 
same might be said.of*luB brother Bir H^my, who orgaiiized 
the Fuujaub force that -took • so pnftninent a part in Ihe 
capture of Delhi. Both brbthere inspired those who were 
about them with perfect love and confidence. Both lived 
amongst the people, and powerfully influenced them for 
good. Above all, as Colonel Edwardes says, **they drew 
models on young fellows' minds, which they went forth and 
copied in their several administrations : they sketched a 
faithf and begot a sdioci^ which are both living thingsat this 
day.*" Sir' John Lawrence had by his side 'such men as 
Montgomeiy, Nicholson, Cotton, and Edwardes, as prompt, 
decisive, and high-souled as himself. John Nicholson was 
one of the finest, manliest, and noblest of men — ** every 
inch a hakim," the natives said of him — '*a tower of 
strength," as.he was Gharaoterized by Lord Dalhousie. In 
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wliatever capacity lie acted lie was great, because lie acted 
ynik his whole strength and sonL A brotherhood of 
&keeT8— -bonie away by their enthusiastic admiration of 
the man — even commenced the worship of Kikkil Seyn : 
he had some of ihem punished for their folly, but they 
continued the worship nerertheless. Of his sustained 
energy and persistency an illustration may be cited in his 
pursuit of the 55th Sepoy mutineers, when he was in the 
saddle for twenty consecntiYe hours, and trayelled more 
than seveniy miles. When the enemy set up their standard 
at Delhi, Lawrence and Montgomeiy, relying on the sup- 
port of the people of the Fnnjaub, and compelling their 
admiration and confidence, strained every nerve to keep 
their own province in perfect order, whilst they hurled 
every available soldier, Enropean aiid Sikh, against that 
city. Sir John wrote to the commander-in-chief to *' hang 
on to the rebels' noses before Delhi," whilst the troops 
pressed on by forced marches under Kioholson, " the tramp 
of whose war-horse might be heard miles off/' as was after- 
wards said of him by a rongh Sikh who wept over his grave. 

The jsiege and storming of Delhi was the most illustrious 
event which occurred in the course of that gigantic struggle. 
The leaguer of Lucknow, during which the merest skeleton 
of a British regiment — ^the d2nd — ^held out for six months 
against two hundred thousand armed enemies, has perhaps 
excited more intense interest ; but Delhi was the feat of 
arms of which Britain has most cause to be proud. There 
too the British were really the besieged, though ostensibly 
the besiegers ; they were a mere handful of men *' in the 
open" — not more than 3,700 bayonets, European and 
native — without any defences or support, other than their 
indomitable courage and tenacity of purjDOso, assailed from 
day to day by an army of rebels numbering at one time as 
many as 75,000 men, trained to European discipline by 
English otiieers, and supplied with all but cxlianstless 
munitions of war. The lieroic little band sat down before 
the city under the burning rays of a tropical sun. Death, 
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wounds, and fever, failed to turn them from tlieir pmpose. 
Thirty times they were attacked by overwhehning numbers, 
and thirty times did they drive back the enemy behind 
their defences. As Captain Hodson — ^himself one of the 
bravest there— has said, " I venture to aver that no other 
nation in the world would have remained here, or avoided 
defeat if they had attempted to do so." Never for an 
instant did thene heroes &lter at their work; with sublime 
endnranoe they held on, fought on, and never relaxed until, 
dashing through the ^ imminent deadly breach," the place 
waswon, and the British flag was again unfurled on the walls 
.of Delhi All were great — privates, officers, and generals ; 
.men taken from behind English ploughs and from English 
workshops, and those trained in the best sohodls and col- 
leges, displayed equal heroism when the emeigenoy aroeeu 
Common soldiers who had been inured to a liFe hard- 
ship, and young officers who had been nursed in luxurious 
homes, alike proved their manhood, and emeiged from 
that terrible trial with equal honour; the native strength 
and soundness of the English race and of manly Englisk 
training and discipline were never more powerfulhr illus- 
trated ; and it was there emphatically proved that line Men* 
of England are, after all, its greatest products. A terrible 
price was paid for this great chapter in our history, but if 
those who survive, and those who come after, profit by the 
lesson and example, it may not have been purchased at too 
great a cost. 

But not less eneigy and courage have been displayed by 
Englishmen in various other lines of action, of a more peace- 
ful and beneficent oharaoter than that of war. Heniy Mar- 
tyn, William Carey, John Williams, David Livingstone, and 
many other equally distinguished labourers in missionaiy 
enterprise, have quite as nobly illustrated the power ii 
eneigetio action in their lonely labours amidst heathen 
populations in India, Africa, and the islands of the Pacific. 

These great missionaries all sprang from a humble posi- 
tion in life. Heniy Martyn's fitther was originally a 
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labourer in a mine at Gwennap in Cornwall, tlioiigli by 
industry and ability he subsequently raised himself to the 
position of a clerk. The boy was sent to school at Tniro, 
and afterwards to Oxford, where he failed in obtaining the 
fellowship for which he tried. At tit. John's, Cambridge, 
he was more successful ; he applied himself resolutely, and 
came out senior wrangler in 1801. lie felt that he hail 
within him the power to achieve distinction in any line of 
study he might choose to embrace ; but having been power- 
fully impressed by the preaching of the Rev. Mr. Simeon, 
and being brought in connection with some of the leading 
members of the " Clapham Sect," he determined to embrace 
the career of a missionuiy, and to carry the tidings of the 
Gospel into the far east. In 1805 he sailed for India 
under the countenance of the Missionary Society, and mny 
be regarded as the pioneer of missionary labours in that 
wide field. For five years he laboured long and hard in 
Hindostan, translating the Bible into the Persian, Ilindos- 
tiinee, and Arabic, receiving but slender encouragement, 
and often encountering much opposition. lie then pro- 
ceeded into Persia, where he was stricken by fever, and, his 
health completely broken, he was compelled to abandon his 
work and return home. But he was overtaken by death 
before he passed the frontier of Asia Minor, expiriDg at 
f okat, in 1812, wdien only in his tliirty-second year. 

Not less energy and self-devotion in the same career 
were displayed by John Williams, the martyr of Erio- 
manga. Though considered a dull boy, ho was yet handy 
at his trade, and possessed of good physical stamina. Pie 
was apprenticed to a furnishing ironmonger in the City 
Koad, and for some time was rather disposed to join in the 
dissipation of his companions than to ocou])y himself with 
serious thoughts. He cultivated, however, his manual skill* 
and was often, in his leisure hours, found at work in the 
hlaoksmith's forge of his master, who at lengtli was accus- 
tomed to employ him upon any job requiring peculiar deli- 
cacy or skill. He also waa foud of bcU-hauging and other 
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employmentB which took him awa^ from the shop. A 
casual sermon wMch he heard gave his mind a serious bias, 
and he became a Smidaj-school teacher. The cause of 
missions having been brought under his notice at some of 
his society's rucetings, he determined to devote himself to 
this work. His services were aooepted by the London 
I^Iissionary Soeieiy ; and his master allowed him to leave 
the ironmongery shop before the expiry of his indentures. 
The islands of the Pacific Ocean were the scene of his 
labonis— more particularly Huahine in Tahiti, Eaiatea, 
and Barotottga. Like the Apostles he worked with his 
hands, — at blacksmith work, gardening, shipbuilding; 
and he endeavoured to teach the islanden the arts of 
civilised life, at the same time that he instructed them in 
the tmths of religion. It was in the course of his inde- 
&fcigable labonxs that he was massacred by savages on t^ 
shore of Erromanga^none worthier than he to wear the 
martyr's ciown. 

The career of Dr. Livingstone is the most interesting of 
alL He has told the stoiy of his own life in that modest 
and nnassnming manner which is so characteristic of the 
man himself His ancestors were poor but honest High- 
landers, and it is related of one of them, renowned in his 
district for wisdom and prodence, that when on his death- 
bed he called his children ronnd him and left them these 
words, the only legacy he had to bequeath — " In my life- 
time," said he, " I have searched most carefiilly through 
all the traditions I could find of our £ftmily, and I never 
could discover that there was a dishonest man among our 
fore&thers: if, therefore, any of yoB or any of your 
children should take to dishonest ways, it will not be 
because it runs in our blood; it does not belong to you: I 
leave this precept with yon— Be honest.'* At the age of 
ten Livuigstone was sent to work in a cotton fitctory near 
Glasgow as a piecer." With |>art of his first week's wages 
he bought a Latin grammar, and began to learn that 
language, pursuing the study for years at a night schooU 
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He would sit up conning his lessons till twelve or later, 
when not sent to bed by his mother, for he had to be up 
and at work in the factory every moniing by six. In this 
way he plodded through Virgil and Horace, also reading ex- 
tensively all books, excepting novels, that came in his way, 
but more especi^illy scientific works and books of travels. 
In his pursuit of botany he occupied his spare hours, which 
were but few, in scouring the neighbourhood collecting 
plants. He even carried on his reading amidst the roar of 
the machinery in the mill, so placing the book upon the 
spinning jenny which he worked that he could catch sen- 
tence after sentence as he passed. In this way the perso- 
yering factory boy acquired much useful knowledge ; and 
as he grew older, the desire possessed him of becoming a 
mifisionaiy to the heathen. With this object he set him- 
self to obtain a medical education, in order the better to be 
qualified for the enterprise* He accordingly economised 
his earnings, and saved as much money as enabled him to 
support himself while attending the Medical and Greek 
classes, as well as the Divinity Lectures, at Glasgow, for 
seTeral winters, working as a cotton spinner during the 
remainder of each year. He thus supported himself, dur- 
ing his college career, entirely by his own earnings as a 
factoiy workman, never having received a farthing of help 
from any other source. *' Looking back now," he honestly 
says, at that life of toil, I cannot but feel thankful that it 
formed such a material part of my early education ; and, were 
it possible, I should like to begin life over again in the same 
lowly style, and to pass through the same hardy tanaining." 
At length ho finished his medical enrriculum, wrote his 
Latin thesis, passed his examinations, and was admitted 
a licentiate of the Faculty of Physicians and Surgeons. 
At first he thought of going to China, but the war then 
raging with that country prevented his following out that 
idea^ and having offered his services to the London 
IMissionary Society, he was by them sent out to Africa, 
which he reached in 1840. He had intended to proceed ta 
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China by his own efforts ; and he Bays the only pang he 
had in going to Africa at the charge of the London 
Missionary Society was, because " it was not quite agree- 
able to one accustomed to work his own way to become, in 
a manner, dependent upon others." Arrived in Africa he 
set to work with great vigour. He could not brook the 
idea of merely entering upon the labours of others, but cut 
out a large sphere of independent work, preparing himsel 
for it by undertaking manual labour in building and other 
handicraft employment, in addition to teaching, which, he 
says, made me generally as much exhausted and unfit for 
study in the evenings as ever I had been when a cotton- 
spiimer." Whilst labouring amongst the Bechuanas, he 
dug canals, built houses, cultivated fields, reared cattle, 
and taught the natives while he worked with them. At 
first, when starting with a party of them on foot upon a 
long journey, he overheard their observations upon his 
appearance and powers — He is not strong/' said they ; 
** he is quite slim, and only appears stout because he puts 
himself into those bags (trowsers) ; he will soon knock 
up." This caused the missionary's Highland blood to rise, 
and made him despise the fatigue of keeping them all at 
the top of their speed for days together, until he heard 
them expressing proper opinions of his pedestrian powers. 
What he did in Africa, and how he worked, may be learnt 
from his own * Missionary Travels,' one of the most 
fascinating books of its kind that has ever been given to 
the public. One of his last kno\\nQ acts is thoroughly 
characteristic of the man. The ' Birkenhead ' steam launch, 
which he took out with him to A&ioa, having proved a 
£ulure, he sent home orders for the construction of another 
at an estimated cost of 2000?. lliis sum ho proposed to 
defray out of the means which he had set aside for his 
children arising from the profits of his travels. " The 
ohildren must make it up themselves," was in effect his 
eizpression in sending home the order for the appropriation 
of the money. 
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The life of John Howard was thronghout a striking 
illustration of the power of patient purpose and action. 
His sublime life proved that even physical weakness could 
remove mountains in the pursuit of an end recommended 
by duty. The idea of ameliorating the condition of pri- 
soners engrossed his whole thoughts and possessed him like 
a jMtssion ; and no toil, nor danger, nor bodily sufifering 
could torn him from that great purpose of his life. Though 
a man of no genius and but moderate talent, his heart was 
pure and his will was strong ; even in his own time he 
achieved a remarkable degree of success ; but his influence 
did not die with him, for it has continued powerfully to 
affect not only the legislation of England, but of all 
civilized nations, even to the present hour. The life of 
Howard is, however, so well known tlirongh the labours 
of Mr. Hepworth Dixon, that we prefer citing a few less 
known illustrations of this chamcteristio feature in the 
Eu^^h character. 

Jonas Hanway was a man eminent in his own day- for 
his integrity as a merchant and his public spirit as a 
patriot and philanthropist ; though his name is now all but 
unknown. He was one of the many patient and per- 
severing men who have made England what it is — content 
simply to do with eneigy the work they have been ap- 
pointed to do, and to go to their rest thankfully when it is 
done— 

" Leaving no memorial but a world 
Made better by their lives." 

He was bom in 1712, at Portsmouth, where, his &ther, a 
storekeeper in the dockyard, being killed by an aoddent, 
he was left an orphan at an early age. His mother 
removed with her fiimily to London, where she had them 
put to sdhodi, and struggled hard to bring them np respect- 
ably. At seventeen Jonas was sent to Lisbon to be appren- 
ticed to a merchant, where his close attention to business, 
his pmLOtaality, and his strict honour and integrity, gained 
for him the respect and esteem of all who knew him. He 
retained to London, and in 1743 accepted the offer of a 
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partnorship in an important mercantile hourie at St. Peters- 
burg, extensively engaged in the Caspian trade, tlien in its 
infancy. Mr. Hanway went out to Kussia for the pui-pot^e 
of extending the business ; and shortly after his arrival ho 
found it necessary to visit the principal seats of the trade 
in person. He accordingly set out for Persia, with a 
caravan of English bales of cloth making twenty carriage 
loads. In ten days from St. Petersburg he reached Moscow, 
seven days after he entered the Steppe, and in other eight 
days he reached Zuritzen on the Volga. There he em- 
barked for Afltracan, and with difficulty escaped the perils 
of tlie passage down the river, w hich was then infested by 
gatigs of robber-boatmen, who lived by plundering the 
traders. From Astracan he sailed for Astrabad, on the 
south-eaBtem shore of the Caspian, where he had scarcely 
landed his bales, when an insurrection broke out, his goods 
were seized, and though he afterwards recovered the prin- 
cipal part of them, the fruits of his enterprise were in a 
great measure lost. A plot was even set on foot to seize 
himself and his party ; bo he timely took to sea, and after 
encotintering great perils and exposure in an open boat, 
which he bore with exemplary patience and conziigei he 
reached Ghilan in safety. His escape on this ocoasioit 
gave him the first idea of the words which he afterwazds 
adopted as the motto of his life^^ Ifever Despair** After 
travelling many hundred miles amidst hostile bands, he 
prepared to leave the country, but invested the money which 
he had realized by the sale of his partly recovered goods 
in the purchase of raw silk, which eventually proved a 
BQCcessful Tentuxo. He afterwards resided in St. Petors- 
biizg for five yeara, (SBnying on a luciatiYe sad prospenms 
bnsmeiB* 

A relative having left him some propeiiy, and his means 
being sufficient to enable him to return to England, Ban- 
way left Bussiat and arrived in his native country in 1750, 
after an absence of about eight years. His object in 
returning to England was, as he himself expressed it, " to 
consult his own health (which was extremely delicate), and 
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do as mucli good to himself and others as he was able.'* 
The rest of his life M as spent in deeds of active bene- 
volence and usefuhiess to his fellow men. He lived in a 
quiet style, in order that he might employ a larger share 
of his income in purposes of benovolenoc. One of the fii-st 
public improvements to which he devoted himself was 
that ot the higliways of the metropolis. The stixicts of 
London weri; then in a wretched state — ill paved, full of 
nits and holes, and filtliy in the extreme. Sign-boards 
swung creakingly over the footways beneath, which were 
enclosed from the carnage- way by rows of posts ; but the 
space was so narrow that there was barely room for one 
person to pass another on foot, and in wet weather torrents 
of dirty water fell upon the passengers from the projecting 
spouts on either side the street. Mr. Hanway took up the 
subject with great vigour, and urged the necessity for 
improvement so pertinaciously, that at length he secured 
the interference of the Legislature. An accident which 
liappened to the carriage of the Speaker of the House of 
OommonB (Mr. Onslow), in passing through the narrow 
entrance near Craig's Court, at Charing Cross, contributed 
to force the subjeot on pnblic attention, and the act appoint- 
ing oommissionerB was passed ; since which the streets of 
Iiondon have become as creditable to the wealth of the 
metropolis as they were fonnerlj a disgraioe. 

The old and often recnning nmurar of a French invasion 
having come up in 1755, and a fonnidable squadron and 
large body offerees having been assembled at Brest, for the 
ostensible purpose of making a descent upon this conntiy, 
Mr. Hanway turned his attiention to the best mode of keeping 
up our breed of seamen. The Aot passed in Queen Anne's 
reign, directing every master of a Yessel of thirty tons and 
upwards to take one or more apprentioes fiom the parish, 
being found inoperative, Mr. Hanway endeavoured hy 
sundry printed letters to urge the masters in the merchant 
service to comply with tlie directions of the Act ; but the 
single voioe of an individnal was too feeble U} be heard 
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where Folf-intcrest was concerned. Determined, however, 
to do what lie could to remedy the defect, Hanway sum- 
moned a meeting of merchants and .shipowners at thoEoyal 
Exchanp^e, and there proposed to them to form themselves 
into a society for fitting out landsmen volunteers and boys, 
to serve on board the king's ships. The proposal was 
received with enthusiasm : a society was formed, and 
oflicers were appointed, Mr. Hanway directing its entire 
operations. The result was the establishment in 175G of 
The Marino Society, an institution which has proved of 
real national advantage, and to this day is of great and 
substantial utility. Six years after the society wius formed, 
54.^1 bovs and 4787 landsmen volunteers had been fitted 
out by the society and added to the navy, and to this day it 
is in active operation, about 600 poor boys, after a careful 
education, being annually apprenticed as sailors, principally 
ill the merchant service. 

Mr. Hanway devoted the other portions of his spare time 
to improving or establishing important public institutions 
in the metropolis. IVom an early period he took an active 
interest in the Foundling Hospital, which had been started 
by one Thomas Coram many years before. A charter had. 
been obtained in 1739, and an hospital was erected for the 
reception of foundlings in 1742-0. The institution waB 
supported with munificent zeal ; not less than 10,000?. was 
collected at the musical performances under Handel, who 
also presented an organ to the chapel, and the score of his 
* Messiah* to the guardians. Parliament granted 10,000/,, 
and the funds at the disposal of the institution were so 
abundant that the guardians opened their doors to receive 
*' all children not exceeding two mr ntlis old which should 
be offered." The consequence was, that an immense number 
of children were sent in, whose parents were themselves 
sufficiently able to maintain and educate them. Though 
the foundling sentiment was the fashion, like many other 
sentiments without sense, it threatened soon to do far more 
harm than good ; and it heffui to be feared that the humanity 
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mighl; even prove inhuman. Mr. Hanway was one of 
the first to point oat tliis : he saw that by holding out to 
selfish parents the proepect of getting their children pro- 
Tided for and taken care of by the hospitul, the tendency 
was to promote licentiousness, as well as to sever the 
natural tie which binds togetlicr the family; and he 
accordingly paid 50/. to qualify himself as a governor, in 
order that he might be in a better position to take steps to 
stem the evil. He entered upon this work in the face 
of the fuhionablc philanthropy of the time ; holding to 
his purpose until he had brought the charity baok to its 
proper objects; and time and experience have amply 
proved that he was in the n'ght. In 1771 Parliament with- 
drew its grants, and the hospital has sinoe been left to 
the support of private charity, which has proved amply 
sufioient, whilst eveiy second is taken that the objects of 
the institution are not abused. The Magdalen Hospital 
was also established, in a great measure through Mr. 
Hanway*s exertions, in 1758 ; and there is reason to believe 
that 1^ institution has been the means of restoring many 
poor women to virtuous courses, who would otherwise have 
been lost Mr. Hanway was accustomed to invite to his 
bouse those who bad been recovered through its insim* 
.mentality, on which occasions he endeavoured to strengthen 
and uphold them in their good resolutions, while be kindly 
watched over their mil-doing in life. 

But Jonas Hanway's most laborious and persevering 
efforts were in behalf of the infant parish poor. The sub- 
sequent labours of Howard in behalf of prisoners wore not 
more honourable to bim, than were tbose of Hanway in 
behalf of the helpless and innocent of&priug of the unfortu- 
nate. The misery and ne^eot amidst wliiob the children 
of the parish poor then grew up, and the mortality which 
prevailed amongst them, were positively frightfol ; but 
there was no fashionabie movement on foot to remedy the 
evil, as in the case of the finmdlingB. So Jonas Hanway 
summoned bis individual ener^lea to the task. Alone and 
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unassisted he first endeavoured to ascertain by personal 
inquiiy the extent of the evil. He explored the miserable 
and unhealthy dwellingis of the poorest classes in London, 
and visited the poorhovtBe sick wards, by whioh he carefully 
ascertained the management in detail of every workhouse 
in and near the metropolis. In order then to ascertain in 
what manner the legislators of foreign countries had dealt 
with a similar evil, he made a journey into France, through 
Holland, visiting all the public honaes for the reception of 
the poor on his way, and noting whatever he thought might 
be adopted at home with advantage. He was thus employed 
for five years ; and on his return to Eng^Umd, at intervals, 
he published the result of hia obaervationB ; bnt his aooomits 
were so melancholy that they were generally disbelieved, and 
he made many enemies in oonseqn^oe of having ventured 
to publish the names of every parish officer, whatever 
rank in life, nnder whose hands any infimts had died of 
neglect It appeared that in one workhouse, in St CSlement 
Danes, one nuise had tweniy-three poor children committed 
to her care in the year 1765, of whom eighteen had died, 
two were discharged, and only three remained alive. Of 
seventy-four children received into the workhouse of St 
Andrew and St Gteoige, Holbom, sixty-four had died 
during the same year. In some populous parishes, not a 
single diild was fbund alive at the end of twelve monies : 
all had died. Wherever his statements were disputed, he 
published the names of the children, the date of each birth 
and admission, the time the child had lived, and the name 
of its nurse. He next made a journey throu^iout England, 
to compare the mortality in country workhouses with that 
of the metropolis; and eveiywhere he found the same 
excessive mortality, arising ftom over-crowding, ill venti- 
lation, and neglect The publication of such striking &ct8, 
and the known integrity of the man, could not fidl to pro- 
duce an effect even upon the most indifferent; and many 
workhouses speedily became reformed and improved. In 
1761 he had obtained an Act obliging ever^^ London 
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porish to keep an aBmud regmter of all the infioiia reoeived, 
discharged, imd dead ; and he took oare that the Aot should 
work, for lie himself jnipermtended its working with inde- 
&tigable watchfdlnesB. He went about from workhouse to 
workhouse in Hie morning, and from one member of parlia- 
ment to another in the afternoon, for day after day, and 
for year after year, enduring every rebuff, answering every 
objection, and accommodating himself to every Humour. At 
length, after a perseverance hardly to be equalled, and after 
nearly ten years* labour, he obtained an Act, at his own sole 
expense (7 Geo. III. c. 39), directing that aJl parish in&nts 
belonging to the parishes within the bills of mortality shall 
not be nursed in the workhouses, but be sent to nurse a 
certain number of miles out of town, until they are six 
years old, under the care of guardians, to be elected tri- 
ennially. The poor people called this ** the Act for keeping 
children aUve and the registers for tbe years which fol* 
lowed its passing, as compared with those which preceded it, 
diowed ihat thousands of lives had been preserved through 
the judiciouB interference of this good and sensible man. 

'Wherever a philanthropic work was to be done in liondon, 
be sure that Jonas Hanway's hand was in it. One of the 
first Acts for the protection of chimney-sweepers' boys was 
obtained through his influence.* A destructive Are at 
Montreal, and anotlier at Bridgetown, Barbadoes, afforded 
him the opportunity for raising a timely subscription for 
the relief of the si^erers. His name appeared in every 

* While exerting himself on behalf of»the little sweeps, one day he said to a 
little fellow ^ho had been sweeping a chimney in his o^d house, ** Suppose 
now I give yon a shilling 1" **God Almighty bless your honour, and thank 
you." " And what if 1 give joaafiatfiawig to wear on May-day, which is just 
at hand ?" " Ah, bless your honour ! my master won't let me go out on May- 
day." "Nol why not?'* **He says it's low life.*' Mr. Hanway was a 
rd^^aa man, and on ooe oeearfon, whtn fairing a ooadraoan, mi telling him 
the duty he required, he concluded, " Ton will attend with the iwt of the 
family every evening at prayers." " Prayers, sir I " " Why, did you never 
say your prayei-s ? " asked Mr. Hanway. " I have never been in a praying 
fiuBUy," answered the man. " But have you any objection to sny yoar 
prayan?'* *'No^ air, I've no objection; / hope yw'U comidar it m 
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list, and his dismtereBtednefls and sinoerity were nniyersaUy 
recognised. But be was not suffered to waste his little 
fortune entirely in the service of others. Trve leading 
citizens of London, headed bj Mr, Hoaze, the banker, 
without Mr. Hanway's knowledge, waited on Lord Bute, 
then minister, in a body ; and in the names of their fellow- 
oitizens, requested that some notice might be taken of this 
good man's disinterested serrioes tohis country. The result 
was, his appointment shortly after, as one of the commis- 
sioners for victualling the navy. 

One of the minor social evils against which Mr. Banway 
lifted up his voice, was the custom of what was called txnZs^ 
giving, — or the giutnities then paid by visitors at the 
houses which they frequented, and which the servants had 
come to regard as a right Mr. Hanway was on one occa- 
sion thus paying the servants of a respectable fiiend with 
whom he had dined, one by one as they appeared : <*Sir, 
your great ooat,*'--^ Ming : " Tour haty^-^A^tSm^ : *' Stick," 
^Mling: ** Umbrella,"-— a^lZiR^ .* "Sir, your gloves." 
** Why, friend," said he, you may keep the gloves, they 
are not worth a shilling/' This absurd practice was 
eventually put down by satire, — and the death-blow was 
given to it by Dodsley's * High Life below Stairs.* 

Towards the close of his life Mr. Hanway*s health became 
Tory feeble, and although he found it necessary to resign his 
office at the Yictualling Board, he could not be idle ; but 
vrorked away at the establishment of Sunday Schools, — a 
movement then in its infancy, — or iu relieving poor blacks, 
many of whom then wandered destitute about the streets of 
the metropolis, — or, in alleviating the sufferings of some 
neglected and destitute class of society. Notwithstanding 
his&miliarity with misery in all its shapes, he was one of the 
most cheerful of beings ; and, but for his cheerfulness he could 
never, with so delicate a frame, have got through so vast an 
amount of self-imposed work. He dreaded nothing so much 
as inactivity. Though fragile, ho was bold and indefatigable ; 
and his moral courage was of tho ^st order. It may be 
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regarded as a trmal matter to meBtum thai lie was the firet 
who 'ventured to walk the streets of Iiondon with an nmhrella 
oTer his head. But let any modem I^ondon merchant ven- 
ture to walk along OomhiU in apeaked Chinese hat» and he 
' will find it takes some degree of moral oonrage to persevere 
in it After oarrying an mnbrella for thirty years, Mr. 
Hanway saw the artiole at length come into general nse. 

Hanway was a man of strict honoor, truthfolness, and 
integrity ; and everything he said might be relied npon. 
He had so great a respect^ amonnting almost to a reverence, 
for the character of the honest merchant, that it was the only 
sobject npon which he was ever sednoed into a enloginm. 
He. strictly practised what he professed, and both as a 
merchant, and afterwards as a commissioner for victoalling 
the navy, his condnct was without stain. He wonld not 
accept the slightest &vonr of any sott from a contiaotor ; 
and when any present was sent to him whilst at the 
Yiotoailing Office, he wonld politely return it, with the in- 
timation ihat ** he had made it a rule not to accept anything 
from any person 'engaged with ihe office." 'When,atthe 
age of seventy-four, he found his vital powers foiling, he 
prepared for death with as much dieeifhlness as he would 
have prepared himself for a journey into the country. He 
sent round and paid all his tradesmen, took leave of his 
friends, arranged his affikixs, had his person neatly disposed 
of, and his last breath escaped him in the midst of a sen- 
tence which began wilJi the word •* Christ." The property 
which he left did not amount to two thousand pounds, and, 
as ho had no relatives who wanted it, he divided it amongst 
sundry orphans and pooi persons whom he had befriended 
during his lifetime. Such, in brief, was the beautiful life 
of Jonas Hanway, — as honest, energetic, hard-working, and 
true-hearted a man as ever lived. 

The life of Granville Sharp is another striking example 
of the same power of individual energy — a power which 
was afterwards transfused into the noble band of workers 
in the cause of Slavery Abolition, prominent among whom 
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were Oarkaon, Will)6ifotoe» Buxton, and Bioi^^ham. But, 
gtantB ihongh theae men were in this canae, Gianyille 
8haip was ihe^fijBt,.and perliapB the greatest of iheoi all, in 
point of perseTeiaiijoe, energy, and intrepidity* He began 
life. as apprentice to a linen-draper <ni Tower Hill; but, 
leaving that businesB after his apprentioeBhip was out, he 
next entered as a derk in the Ordnanoe OflEUse ; and it was 
while engaged in that humble position that he carried on 
in his spare hours Hie work of Negro Emanoipation. He 
was always, oTen when an apprentice, ready to undertake 
any amount of volunteer labour where any usefol purpose 
was to be served. Thus, while learning tho linen-drajtery 
business, a fellow apprentice, who lodged in the same 
house, and was a Unitarian, led him into frequent discus- 
sions on religious subjects; in the course of which the 
Unitarian youth insisted that Granville's Trinitarian mis- 
conception of certain passages of Soriptore arose from his 
want of acquaintanoe with the Greek tongue ; on which he 
immediately set to wo^ in his evening hours, and shortly 
acquired an intimate knowledge of Greek. A similar con* 
treversy with another feUow-apprentiee, a Jew, as to the 
interpretation of the prephecies, led him in like manner to 
undertake and overcome the difficulties of Hebrew* 

But the circumstance which gave the bias and direction 
to the main labours of his life, originated in his generosity 
and benevolence. It was in this wise. His brother William, 
a surgeon in Mincing Lane, gave gratuitous advice to the 
poor, and amongst the numerous applicants for relief at his 
suigery was a poor African named Jonathan Strong. It 
appeared that the negre had been so brutally treated by 
his master, a Barbadoes lawyer then in London, that he 
had been thereby rendered lame and almost blind, and was 
altogether unable to work; and his owner, regarding lum 
as no longer of the slimiest value as a chattel, but likely 
only to involve him in expense, cruelly turned him adrift 
into the streets of London. This poor man, a mass of 
disease, supported himself by begging for a time, until he 
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found his way to William Sharp, who gave him some 
medioiiie, and slioi tly after got him admitted to St. Bar* 
tholomew*B hospital, where he was oared. On coming oat 
of the hospital, the two brothers supported the negro in 
Older to keep him ofif the streets, but they had not the 
least suspicion at the time that any one had a daim upon 
his peiaoiu They even suooeeded in obtaining a sitaation 
for Strong with an apothecary, in whose service he remained 
for two years; and it was while he was attendii^ his 
mistress behind a hackney coach, that his former owner, 
the Barbadoes lawyer, recognised him, and determined to 
recover possession of the slave, again rendered valuable by 
the restoration of his health. The lawyer employed two 
of the Lord Mayor's officers to apprehend Strong, and he 
was lodged in the Compter, ontil he could be shipped off 
to the West Indies. The negro, bethinking him in his 
captivity of the kind services which Granville Sharp had 
rendered him in his great distress some years before, 
despatched a letter to h^ requesting his help. Sharp had 
forgotten the name of Strong, but he sent a messenger to 
make inquiries, who retamed saying that the keepers 
denied having any such person in their charge. His sus- 
picions were roused, and he went forthwith to the prison, 
and insisted upon seeing Jonathan Strong. He was 
adnutted, and recognised the poor neg^, now in custody 
as a recaptured slave. Mr, Sharp chaiged the master of 
Ihe prison at his own peril not to deliver up Strong to any 
person whatever, until he had been carried before the Lord 
Mayor, to whom Sharp immediately went, and obtained a 
summons against those persons who had seized and impri- 
soned Strong without a wanaal The parties appeeored 
before the Lord Mayor accordingly, and it appeared firom 
the proceedings that Stzong*s former master had already 
sold him to a new one, who produced the bill of sale and 
claimed the negro as his property. As no ohaige of offence 
was made against Strong, and as the Lord Mayor was 
incompetent to deal with the legal question as to Strong's 
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liberty or otlierwise, he dificbarged him, and the slave 
followed his bene&otor out of court, no one daring to touch 
him. The man's owner immediately gave Sharp notice of 
an action to recover possession of his negro slave, of whom 
he had been robbed ; and now commenced that protracted 
and energetic movement in favour of the enslaved negro, 
which forms one of the brightest pages in English history. 

About this time (1767), the personal liberty of the 
T<Vglighnia.Ti, though ohonuedied as a theory, was subject to 
grievoosinfnngements, and was almost daily Tiolated. The 
impressment of men for the sea serrioe was eonstaatly 
practised, and, besides the press gangs, there were regular 
bands of kidnappers employed in London and all the lai^ 
towns of the kingdom, to seize men for Hie East India 
Company*6 service. And when the men were not wanted 
for Lidia, they were shipped off to the planters in the 
American colonies. Kegro slaves were openly adv^iised 
for sale in the London and Liverpool newspapers. For 
instance, the Gkuaetteer, of April ISth, 1769, classed together 
for sale, at the Bull and Gate Inn, Holbom, a chestnut 
gelding, a Tun whisky, and a wtell-made, good-tempera^ 
black boy." Bewards were then offered, as now in the 
Slave States of America, for recovering and seeming f ugi • 
iive slaves, and for conveying them down to certain 
specified sMps in the river. That no shame was felt at the 
open recognition of slavery, is apparent fh»m an advertise 
ment in the Daily Advertiser, of the 16th May, 1768, 
offering a reward to whoever would apprehend a negro 
boy and bring him, or send tidings of him, to Mr. Alder- 
man Beckford, in Pall Mall. The Public Advertiser, of the 
28th November, 1769, contains this advertisement: — ^*'To 

BE SOLD, a black girl, the property of J. B , eleven 

years of age, who is tolerably handy, works at her needle 
tolerably, and speaks English perfectly well; is of an 
excellent temper, and willing disposition,— Inquire of Mr. 
Owen, at the Ax^l Inn, behind St Clement's church, in 
the Strand." Such was the state of matters when Gran* 
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"ville Sharp threw himself, bodj and aoiil, into hia gzeat 
work* Though only a derk in a iraUio office, without anj 
personal inflnenoe whatever, and anned only wxdi integrity 
and boldness in a good cause, he was enabled in the issue 
effectually to vindicate the personal liberty of the subject, 
and to establish as a fact what up to that time had been 
bat a theory — ^that the slave who sets his foot on British 
ground becomes at that instant free I 

As yet the position of the reputed slave in England was 
undefined and doubtful. The judgments which had been 
given in the courts of law were fluctuating and various, 
resting on no settled principle. Although it was a popular 
belief that no slave could breathe in England, thero were 
legal men of great eminence who had expressed a directly 
contrary opinion. Thus, Mr. Yorke, Attorney-General, 
and Mr. Talbot, Solicitor- General of England, in 1729, con- 
curred in the decided opinion that the slave by coming into 
England did not become free ; that his owner's property in 
him was in no respect determined or varied ; and that his 
master might legally compel the slave to return again to 
the plantations. The lawyers to whom Mr. Shaip resorted 
for advice, in defending himself in the action raised against 
him in the case of Jonatluui Strong, generally con- 
curred in this view, and he was further told by Jonathan 
Strong's owner, that the eminent Lord Chief Justice 
Mansfield, and all the leading counsel, were decidedly of 
tlio same opinion. Sncli information would have caused 
despair in a mind less conragcons and earnest than that 
of Granville Sharp; but it only served to stimulate his 
resolution to depend mainly upon his own efforts in the 
arduous battle which now lay before him. " Thus for- 
saken," he said, '* by my professional defenders, I was 
compelled, through the want of regular legal assistance, to 
make a hopeless attempt at self-defence, though I was 
totally unacquainted either with the practice of tlie law or 
the foundations of it, having never opened a law book 
Qexcept the Bible) in my life, until that time, when 1 most 
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reluctantly undertook to search the indexes of a law library, 
which my bookseller had lately purchased." 

The whole of his time during the day was occupied with 
the business of the ordnance department, where he held 
the most laborious post in the office ; he was therefore under 
the necessity of conducting his now studies late at night or . 
early in the morning. He confessed that he was himself 
becoming a sort of slave. Writing to a clerical friend, to 
excuse Idmself for delay in replying to a letter, he said, " I 
piofess mjBelf entirely incapable of holding a literary ooixe- 
spondence. What little time I have been able to saTe from 
sleep at nigbt, and early in the mozmng, Las been neces- 
sarily employed in the examination of some points of law, 
wldch admitted of no delay, and yet required the most dili- 
gent researches and examination in my study. And I haye 
not scrupled to employ now and then even the leisure of a 
Sunday in this manner, because my labour has not been for 
profit, but merely with a view to do good and preveint 
injustice, by pointing out some notorious corruptions in 
the beaten paths of the law, which has enabled me to serve 
a few individuals, I hope with good effect.*' 

In pursuance of his resolution, now fully formed, he gave 
up every leisure moment that he oould command during 
the next two years, to the close study of the laws of Eng- 
land affecting personal liberty, — wading through an im- 
mense mass of dry and repulsive literature, worse than Dry- 
asdust, and making extracts of all the most important Acts of 
Parliament, decisions of the courts, and opinions of eminent 
lawyers, as he went along. In this tedious and protracted 
inquiry he had no instructor, nor assistant, nor adviser. 
He oould not find a single lawyer whose opinion was 
favourable to his undertaking. The results of his inquiries 
were, however, as gratifying to himself, as they were sur- 
prising to the gentlemen of the law. God be thanked," 
he wrote, " there is nothing in any English law or statute 
— at least that I am able to find out — ^that can justify* tlie 
enslaving of others." He. thought he now saw a dear 
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solutioiL of the diffioiiltieB which had embttnassed the 
foimer trials of negro oases. He had bottomed the whole 
inquiiy, and finiQd that a slave zeallj oonld not biea&e in 
England. He had planted his loot fizm, and now he doubted 
noticing. He diew np the lesnlt of his studies in a sum- 
mazy foim ; it was a plain, olear, and manlj statement, 
entitled, * On the Injnstioe of Tderating Slavezy in Eiig> 
land ; ' and nnmeions copies, made hj himself, were cizcii- 
lated by him amongBt the most eminent lawyers of the 
tame. Strong's owner, finding the sort of man he had to 
deal with, inyented varions pretexts for deferring the 
suit against Sharp, and at length offered a CDmpromise, 
which was rejeoted. Granville went on oironlating his 
mannscript tracts among the lawyers, tintil at length those 
employed against Jopoathan Strong were deterred from 
proceeding further, and the result was, that the plaintiff 
was compelled to pay treble costs for not bringing forward 
his action. The tract was then printed in 1769. 

The vindication of the emancipated Jonathan Strong 
naturally led Mr. Sharp on to the study of the general sub- 
ject of the Slave Trade, and he addressed a letter to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury imploring his grace's powerfid 
assistance, — ^whioh does not seem, however, to have been 
then responded to. In the mean time other cases occurred 
of the Iddnapping of negroes in London, and their ship- 
ment to the West Indies for sale. Wherever Sharp could 
lay hold of any such case, he at once took proceedings to 
rescue the negro. Thus the wife of one Hylas, an African, 
was seized, and despatched to Barbadoes ; on which Sharp, 
in the name of Hylas, instituted legal proceedings against 
the aggressor, obtained a verdict with damages, and Hylas's 
wife was brought back to England free. Sharp's mind be- 
came fully awakened to the magnitude of the abuse against 
which he was contending as yet single-lianded, and he 
watched anxiously on every side to prevent an accumula- 
tion of the evil. 

Another forcible capture of a negro, attended with great 
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cruelty, havini^ occurred in 1770, he immediately set him- 
self on the track of the aggressors. An African, named 
Lewis, was seized one dark night by two watermen em- 
ployed by the person who claimed the negro as his pro- 
perty, dragged into the water, hoisted into a boat, where he 
was gagged, and his limbs were tied ; and then rowing down 
river, they put him on board a ship bound for Jamaica, 
where he was to be sold for a slave upon his arrival in the 
island. The cries of the poor negro had, however, attracted 
the attention of some neighbours, — the house adjoining 
that from which the man had been torn being then occu- 
pied by Mrs. Banks, the mother of the afterwards celebrated 
Sir Joseph Banks, — and on the next morning the good 
lady proceeded direct to Mr. Granville Sharp, now known 
as the negroes' friend, and informed him of the outrage. 
Shaip immediately got a waraant to bring back Thomas 
Lewis, and proceeded to Gravesend, but on arrival there 
the ship had sailed for the Downs. A writ of Habeas 
Corpus was obtained, sent down to Spithead, and before 
the ship could leave the shores of England the writ was 
served. The dave was found chained to the main-mast 
bathed in tears, casting monmfal looks on the land from 
which he was about to be torn ; . he was immediately 
liberated, brought back to London, and a warrant was 
issued against the author of the outrage. The prompti- 
tude of head, heart, and hand, displayed by Mr. Sharp in 
this transadion could scarcely have been surpassed, and 
yet he accused himself of slowness. The case was tried 
before Lord Mansfield — whose opinion, it will be remem. 
bered, had already been expresseid as decidedly opposed to 
that entertained by Granville Sharp. On &is occasion, Mr. 
Dunning, one of the counsel employed on behalf of ihe 
negro, Holding up Mr. 8haip*s tract in his hand, declared 
before the court, iStmt he was prepared to maintain ** that 
no man can be legally detained as a slave in this country." 
Lord Mansfield, however, avoided bringing the question to 
an iaroe, or offering any opinion on the 1^1 question as to 
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the slave's personal liberty or otherwise, but discharged the 
negro because the defendant could bring no evidence that 
Lewis was even nominaUy his property. 

The question of the personal liberty of the negro in 
England was therefore still undecided ; but in the mean 
time Mr. Sharp continued steady in his benevolent course, 
and by his inde&tigable exertions and promptitude of 
action, many more were added to the list of the rescued. 
At length the important case of James Somerset occurred ; 
a case which is said to have been selected, at the mutual 
desire of Lord Mansfield and Mr. Sharp, in order to bring 
the great question involved to a clear legal issue. Somerset 
had been brought to England by his master, and left there. . 
Afterwards his master sought to apprehend him and send 
him off to Jamaica, for sale. Mr. Sharp, as usual, at once took 
the negro*s case in hand, and employed ooimsel to defend 
hiiiik. Lord Mansfield intimated that the case was of such 
general concern, that he should take the opinion of aU the 
judges upon it. Mr. Sharp now felt that he would have to 
contend with all the force that could be brought against 
him, but his resolution was in no wise shaken. Fortu- 
nately for him, in this severe struggle, Ms exertions had 
already began to teU: increasing interest was taken in 
the question, and many eminent legal gentlemen openly 
declared themselves to be upon his side. 

The cause of personal liberty, now at stake, was fidrly 
tried before Lord Mansfield, assisted by the three justices, — 
and tried on the broad principle of the essential and consti- 
tutional right of every man in England to the liberty of Ids 
persouy unless forfeited 1^ the law. It is unneoessaiy here 
to entcff into any account of this great trial ; the arguments 
extended to a great length, the cause being earned over to 
anoilier term, — ^when it was adjourned and re4idjoumed,— 
but at l^igth judgment was given by Lord Mansfield, in 
whose powerful mind so gradual a change had been worked 
by the arguments of counsel, based mainly on Granville 
Sharp's tract, that he now declared the court to be so clearly 
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of one opinion, that thore was no necoBsity for r^fening the 
caae to the twelve judges. He then dedaied that tilie 
daim of slaveiy never oan be snpported ; that the power 
claimed never was innae in England, nor aoiknowledged hy 
the law ; therefore the man Jamee Somerset must he dis- 
charged. By secozing this judgment Gbanville Sharp effec- 
tually abolished the Slave Trade nntil then canied on 
openly in the streets of Liverpool and London. Bnt he also 
firmly established the ^rioos axiom, that as soon as any 
slave sets his foot on Knglish ground, that moment he 
becomes free ; and there can be no donbt that this great 
dedfium of Lord Mansfield was mainly owing to Mr. Shaip's 
firm, resolnte, and intrepid prosecution of the cause from 
the beginning to Hie end. 

It is nnneoeesKry further to follow the career of Gran- 
ville Sharp. He continned to labour inde&tigably in all 
good woi^ ; he was instrumental in founding the colony 
of Sierra Leone as an asylum for rescued negroes ; he 
laboured to ameliorate the condition of the nativcilndians 
in the American colonies. Inspired by his love of the 
English character and constitution,'he agitated the enlaige- 
ment and extension of the political rights of the English 
people ; and he endeavoured to effect the abolition of the 
impressment of seamen. In this latter enterprise he 
encountered the vehement opposition of the great literary 
elephant of the day, Dr. Johnson, who trampled under foot 
the arguments of the humble clerk of the ordnance, whilst 
strongly upholding the right and the propriety of imj)ress- 
ment. Tliough Sharp conld not readily answer to the 
doctor's big bow-wow, he felt tliat justice and truth were 
on his side. " Important self-sufficiency, and the sound of 
big words," said Sharp, " cannot alter the nature of things. 
I am far from being ready at giving an immediate answer 
to subtle arguments, so that I maj^ seem easily baffled; 
indeed, even when I am by no means convinced that they 
have the least weight." But Granville held that the British 
seaman, as well as the African negro, was entitled to the 
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protection of the law; and that the fiM)t of liis choosing a 
seafaring life did not m any way oancel his rights and 
priyileges as an Englishman — first amongst which he 
ranked personal fireedom. Mr. Sharp also laboured, but 
inefifectually, to restore amity between England and her 
oolonists in America ; and when the fratricidal war of the 
American Beydntion was entered on, his sense of integrity 
was so scnipnlons that, resolving not in any way to be 
oonoamed in so unnatmral a business, he resigned his situ- 
ation at the Ordnance Office. Writing to Mr. Boddington, 
the secretary of the department, he said, I cannot return 
to my ordnance , doty whilst a bloody war is carried on, 
mijosUy, as I conoeiYe, against my feUow sabjeots ; and 
yet, to resign my place wonld be to give up a calling which, 
by my close attendance to it for near eighteen years, and 
by my ne^ect of eyeiy other means of subsistence during 
BO long a period, is now become my only profession and 
livelihood.'* Nevertheless, he did so. Many characterized 
this conduct as quixotic i but in him it was tiie result of 
strong virtuous principle. 

Among Sharp's, subsequent labours were the establish- 
ment of the Episcopal Church in America, the founding of 
the Bible Sodely,* the Fl:ote6tant Union, and others, with 
a similar object ; but to the last he held to the great object 
of his life — ^the abolition of slaveiy. To carry on this 
work, and organize the efforts of the growing friends of 
this cause, the Society lor the Abolition of livery was 
founded, and new men» inspired by Sharp's example and 
zeal, sprang forward to help him. His energy became 
theirs, and the selfHsacrificing zeal in which he had so long 

♦ A clergyman once wrote to him, at the enrly part of his life, while clerk 
in the Ordnance Office, urdng him to enter the Church, and ofleiini: to resign 
in his favour a living worth 300/. a year. The generous offer was declined 
with fhanin, Mr. Sharp expkuning that b« had not the least inclination for 
the employment of a minister; and even if he could flatter himself that he 
was at all capable of serving the cause of religion, he was of opinion that he 
could do so much more eff#tually as a layman than as a clergyman, at hit 
motiTei then would be beyond question. 
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laboured single-handed, became at length transfused into 
the nation itself. His mantle fell upon Clarkson, upon 
AN'ilberforce, upon Brougham, and upon Buxton, who 
laboured as he had done, with like energy and steadfastness 
of purpose, until at length slaveiy was abolished throughout 
^the British dominions. But though the names last men- 
tioned may be more fi-equently identified with the triumph 
of this great cause, the cliief merit unquestionably belongs 
to Gmnville Sharp. He was encouraged by none of the 
world's Imzzas when he entered upon his work. Ho stood 
alone, opposed to the opinion of the ablest lawyers and 
the most rooted prejudices of the times ; and alone he 
fought out, by his single exei-tions, and at his individual 
ex2:>eiis(3, the most memorable battle for the constitution of 
this countr}^ and the liberties of British subjects, of which 
modem times afford a record. What followed was mainlv 
ihe consequence of his indofatigable constancy. He lighted 
the torch which kindled other minds, and it was handed on 
until the illumination became complete. 

Before the death of Grans-ill e Shai-p, Clarkson had already 
turned his attention to the question of Kegro Slaveiy. He 
had even selected it for the subject of a college Essay ; and 
liis mind became so possessed by it that he could not shake 
it off. The spot is pointed out near Wade's Mill, in Hert- 
fordshire, where, alighting from his horse one day, he sat 
down disconsolate on the turf by the road side, and aft«r 
long thinking, determined to devote himself wholly to the 
work. He translated his Essay from Latin into English, 
added fresh illustrations, and published it. llien fellow 
labourers gathered round him. The Society for Abolishing 
the Slave Trade, unknown to him, had already been formed, 
und when he heard of it he joined it. He sacrificed all bis 
&ir prospects in life to prosecute this cause. Wilberforco 
was selected to lead in parliament ; but iipoB Clarkson 
chiefly devdved the labour of colleoting and arranging 
the immense mass of evidence offered in support of the 
abolition. A curiouB instance of Glarkson's aLeuth-hound 
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sort of peraeTeraaoe maj he sieiitkmed. The abetion 
of slaYOiyf in the course of their defence of the system, 
maintained that only soeh negroes as were captured in 
hattle,were sold as slaves, and if not so sold, then they 
were reserved for a still more frightful doom in their own 
country. Clarkson knew of the slaye-hunts oonducted 
hy the slaTe-traders, hut had no witnesses to prove it. 
Where was one to he found ? Aooidentally, a gentleman 
whom he met on one of his journeys, informed him of a • 
young sailor, in whose oompany he had been about a ^ t ar 
before, who had been actually engaged in one of such 
8k«i04mnting expeditions. The gentleman did not know 
his name, and coidd but indefinitely describe his person. 
He did not know where he was, further than that he 
belonged to a ship of war in ordinary, but at what port he 
could not telL With this mere glimmering of infonnation, 
Clarkson detenuined to produce this man as a witness. 
He visited personally all tiie seaport towns where ships in 
ordinary lay; boarded and examined every ship widiont 
success, until he came to the very last port, and found the 
young man, his prize* in the very last ship that remained 
to be visited. The young man proved to be one of his 
' most valuable and effective witnesses. 

For some years he conducted a correspondence with 
upwards of four hundred persons, travelling more than 
thirty-five thousand miles during the same time in search 
» of evidence. He was at length disabled and exhausted 
by illness, brought on by his continuous exertions; but 
he was not borne from the field until his zeal had fully 
awakened the public mind, and excited the ardent sympa- 
thies of all good men on behalf of the slave. 

After years of protracted struggle, the slave trade was 
abolinhed. But still another great achievement remained to 
be accom})lishod — tlio abolition of slavery itself throughout 
the British dominions. And here again determined energy 
won the day. Of the leaders in the cause, none was more 
distinguished than Fowell Buxton, who took the position 
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fbmierly o6oapi«d by Wilbeifozoe in ihe Honse of Cofm- 
Boxton was a dull, heavy boy, distinguished for 
his strong self-will, which fizst exhibited itself in violent, 
domineering, and headstrong obstinacy. His &ther died 
when he was a cAiild ; but fortonately he had a wise mother, 
who trained his will with great oare, oonstraining him to 
obey, but encouraging the habit of deciding and acting 
for himself in matters which might safely be left to 
him. This mother believed that a strong will, directed 
upon worthy objects, was a valuable manly quality if pro- 
perly guided y aoid die acted accordingly. When others 
about her commented on the boy's self-will, she wiQuld 
merely say, " Never mind— he is self-willed now— yon will 
see it will turn out well in the end.'* Fowell learnt very 
littie at Bchool, and was somewhat of a dunce and an idler. 
He got other boys to do his exercises for him, while he 
romped and scrambled abont. He returned home at fifteen, 
a great, growing, awkward lad, fond only of boating, 
shooting, riding, and field sports, — spending his time prin- 
cipally with the gamekeeper, a man possessed of a good 
heart, and an intelligent observer of life and nature, though 
he could neither read nor write. Buxton had capital raw 
material in him, but he wanted culture, training, and deve- 
lopment. At this juncture of his life, when his habits were 
being formed for good or evil, he was happily throwTi into 
the society of the Guraey family, distinguished for their fine 
social qualities, not less than for their intellectual culture 
and public-spirited philanthropy. This intercourse with the 
Gumeys, he used afterwards to say, gave the colouring 
to his life- Tliey encouraged his efforts at self-cultuie : 
and when he went to the University of Dublin, and gained 
high honours there, the animating passion in his mind, he 
said, " was to carry back to them the prizes which they 
prompted and enabled me to win." He married one of 
the daughters of the family, and started in life, commencing 
as a clerk to his uncles Hanbury, the Ijondon brewers. 
His power of will, which made him so difficult to deal with 
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M a Ixiy, now fonned the Indcbone of his diaraoter, and 
made him most inde&tlgahle and energetic in whatever he 
undertook. Hetfaiewhis wholestrengthand balk right dowii 
upon his work ; and the greaA giant^ Elephant Bnxton" 
ihej called him, for he stood some six feet fenr in height, 
became one of the most vigorous and practical of men. 

I could brew," he said, '*one hour,-«-do mathematics the 
next, — and shoot the next, — and each with mj whole sonl.** 
There was invincible energy and determination in whatever 
he did. Admitted a partner, he became the active manager 
of tiie concern ; and the vast business which he conducted 
felt his influence through every fibre, and prospered &r 
beyond its previous success. Nor did he allow his mind 
to lie &II0W, fer he gave his evenings diligently to self- 
culture, studying and digesting Blacistone, Montesquieu, 
and solid commentaries on English law. His maxims in 
reading were, never to begin a book .without finishing 
it '* never to consider a book finished until it is mastered 
and to study everything with the whole mind." 

When only thirly-two, Buxton entered parliament, and at 
once assumed that position of influence there, of which every 
honest, earnest, well-informed man is secure, who enters that 
assemblyof the first gentlemen in the world. The principal 
question to which he devoted himself was the complete 
emancipation of the slaves in British colonies. He himself 
used to attribute the strong interest which he early felt in 
this question to the influence of Friscilla Gumey, one of 
the Ikfflham femily , — a woman of a fine intellect and warn 
heart, abounding in illustrious virtues. When on her 
deathbed, in 1821, she repeatedly sent for Buxton, and 
urged him " to make the cause of the slaves the great object 
of lus life." Her last act was to attempt to reiterate the 
solemn charge, and she expired in the Ineffectual effort. 
Buxton never forgot her counsel ; he named one of his 
daughters after her; and on the day on which she was 
married from his house, on the 1st of August, 1834, — the 
day of Negro emancipation — after his Fr&cilla had been 
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manumitted from her filial aerrioe, and left her father's 
home in the company of her hnBhaad, Buxton sat down and 
thus wrote to a£dend : " The bride is justgone ; everyihing 
has passed off to admiration; and Hnsre is not a slavs in the 
Britiskoolonieir? 

Bnxton was no genins — not a great mteUectnal leader 
nor disooverer, hat mainly an earnest, straightforward, 
resolute, energetio man. Indeed, his whole character is 
most fbroihly expressed in his own words, which eveiy 
young man might well stamp upon his sonl : The longer 
I live," said he, " the more I am certain that the gi eat dif- 
ference between men, between the feeble and the powerfiil, 
the great and the msignifioant, is energy — imoincible deter- 
mination — a purpose once fixed, and then didn£k or victory ! 
That quality will do anything that can be done in this 
world ; and no talents, no dnmmstanoes, no opportunities, 
will make a two-legged creature a man without it." 
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OHAPTEB VIIL 
BoBonss QuAunss, 

" Seest thoQ a man diligent in his Imaam ? be ahall sttad beftre kbgs.** 

— Proverbs of Solomon. 

" That man is but of the lower part of the worid tluit it not brought 

up to business and afiairs." — Ovoen Feltham^ 



IIazlitt, in one of his clever essays,* represents the man 
of business as a mean sort of person put in a go-cart, yoked 
to a trade or profession ; alleging that all ho has to do is, 
not to go out of the beaten track, but merely to let his 
afifairs take their own course. "The great requisite," he 
says, " for the prosperous management of ordinary business 
is the want of imagination, or of any ideas but those of 
custom and interest on the narrowest scale." But nothin^^ 
could bo more one-sided, and in effect untrue, than such a 
definition. Of course, there are narrow-minded men of 
business, as there are narrow-minded scientific men, literarj' 
men, and legislators ; but there are also business men of 
largo and comprehensive minds, capable of action on the 
very largest scale. As Burke said in his speech on the 
India Bill, he knew statesmen who were pedlers, and mer- 
chants who acted in the spirit of statesmen. 

If we take into account the qualities necessary for the 
successful conduct of any important undertaking, — that it 
requires special aptitude, promptitude of action on emer- 
gencies, capacity for organizing the labours often of largo 
numbeia of men, gi*eat tact and knowledge of human nature, 

* <0b Thoi]^bt ami Actbm.' 
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constant self-culture, and growing experience in the prac- 
tioal affairs of life, — it must, we think, be obvious, that the 
Bohool of business is by no means so narrow as some writers 
would have us belieye. Mr. Helps has gone much nearer 
the truth when he said that oonsnmma^te men of business 
are as rare almost as great poets, — rarer, perhaps, than 
veritable saints and martyrs. Indeed, of no other puzsuit 
can it so emphatically be said, as of this, that '* Busmess 
makes Men." 

But it has also been a &.T0urite fiJlaqy witb dunces in 
all tames, that men of genius are unfitted for business pui^ 
suits. Yet Shakespeare was a suooessM manager of a 
theatre— peihaps priding himself more upon his practical 
qualities in that capaoily than on his writLog of plays . and 
poetry. Pope was of opinion that Shakespeare's principal 
object in cultivating literature was to secure an honest 
independence. Indeed he seems to have been altogeiher 
indifferent to literary reputation. It is not known that he 
superintended the publication of a single play, or even 
sanctioned the printing of one; and tiie chronology of his 
writings is still a mystery. It is certain, however, that he 
prospered in his budness, and realized sufficient to enable 
him to retire upon a competency to his native town of 
Stratford-upon-Avon. 

Chaucer was in early life a soldier, and afterwards an 
effective Commissioner of Customs, and Inspector of Woods 
and Crown Lands. Spenser was Secretary to the Lord 
Deputy of Ireland, and is said to have been very shrewd 
and attentive in matters of business. Milton, originally a 
schoolmaster, was afterwards elevated to the post of Sem- 
tary to the Council of State during the Commonwealth; 
and the extant Order-book of the Council, as well as many 
of Milton's letters wbioh are preserved, give abundant 
evidence of his activity and usefulness in that office. Sir 
Isaac Newton proved himself a most efficient Master of the 
Mint; the new coinage of 1694 having been carried on 
under hSa immediate personal superintendence. Cowper 
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prided himself upon his business pnnotnality, though he 
confessed that he '* never knew a poet, except himself, who 
was panotnal in anything." Bnt against this we may set 
the lives of Woidsworth and Scott — the fonner a distributor 
of stamps, the latter a derk to the Goart of Session, — ^both 
of whom, thongh great poets, were eminently punctual and 
practical men of boldness. Bavid Bicardo, amidst the occu- 
pations of his daily business as a London stock-jobber, in 
condncting which he acquired an ample fortone, was able 
to concentEate his mind upon his &yoniite sabject — on 
which he was enabled to throw great light— -the principles 
of political economy ; for he united in himself the sagacious 
commercial man and the profbimd philosopher. We have 
abundant illustrations, even in our own day, of the fact 
that the highest intellectual power is not incompatible 
with the active and efiScient performance of routine duties. 
Qrote, the great historian of €(reece, is a London banker. 
And it is not long since John Stuart Mill, one of our 
greatest living thinkers, retired from the Ezaminer^s de- 
partment of the East Lidia Company, carrying with him 
the admiration and esteem of his f^ow-officers, not on 
account of his high views of philosophy, bnt because of the 
'high standard of efficiency which he had established in his 
office, and the thoroughly satisfootory nuumer in which he 
had conducted the business of his department. 

The path of success in business is invariably the path of 
common sense. Notwithstanding all that is said about 
« lucky hits," the best kind of success in every man's life 
is not that which comes by accident. The only good 
time coming" we are justified in hoping for, is that which 
we are capable of making for ourselves. The &ble of the 
labours of Hercules is indeed the type of all human doing 
and success. Every youth should early be made to feel 
that if he would get through the world usefelly and 
happily, he must rely mainly upon himself and his own 
independent energies. The late Lord Melbourne embodied 
a piece of useful advice in a letter which he wrote to Lord 
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John Bttssell, in reply to an application for a provision for 
ono of Moore the poet's sons : " My dear John," he said, 
*' 1 return you Moore's letter. I shall be ready to do what 
you like about it when we have the means. I think what- 
ever is done should be done for Moore himself. This is 
more distinct, direct, and intelligible. Making a small 
provision for young men is hardly justifiable ; and it is of 
all things the most prejudicial to themselves. They think 
what they have much lai ger than it really is ; and they 
make no exertion. The young should never hear any lan- 
guage but this : ' You have your ovm way to make, and it 
depends upon your own exertions whether you stai've or 
not.* Believe me, &c., Melbourne.'* 

It is not good for human nature to have the road of life 
made too easy. Better to be under the necessity of working 
hard and faring meanly, than to have everything done 
ready to our hand and a pillow of do^vn to repose upon. 
Indeed, to start in life with comparatively small means seems 
so necessarv" as a stimulus to work, that it may almost be 
set down as one of the conditions essential to success in 
life. Hence, an eminent judge, when asked what contri- 
buted most to success at the bar, replied, ** Some succeed 
by great talent, some by high connexions, some by miracle, 
but the majority by commencing without a shilling.** So 
is it a common saying at Manchester, that the men who 
are the most successful in business there are those who 
begin the world in their shirt sleeves ; whereas those who 
begin with fortunes generally lose them. 

We have heard of an architect of considerable accom- 
plishments, — a man who had improved himself by long 
study, and travel in the classical lands of ihe East, — who 
came home to commence the practice of his profession. 
He determined to begin anywhere, provided he could be 
employed ; and he accordingly undertook a business con- 
nected with dilapidations, — one of the lowest and least 
remunerative departments of the architect's calling. But 
he had the good sense not to be above his trade, and he bad 
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the resolution to work his way upward, so that he only got 
a fair start. One hot day in July a friend found him 
sitting astride of a house roof occupied with his dilapidation 
business. Drawing his hand across his perspiring counte- 
nance, he exclaimed, " Here's a pretty business for a man 
who has been all over Greece ! " However, he did his 
work, such as it was, thoroughly and well ; he persevered 
until he advanced by degrees to more remunerative 
branches of employment, and eventually he zoee to the 
Ipgheflt walks of his profession. 

Keoessity is always the £rst stimulus to industry; and 
those who conduct it with prudence, perseverance, and 
energy, will rarely fedl. Viewed in this light, the neces- 
sity of labour is not a chastisement, but a blessing, — 
the very root and spring of all that we call progress in 
individuals, and civilization in nations. It may, indeed, 
be queeticmed whether a heavier curse could be imposed 
on man than the complete gratification of all his wishes 
without effort on his part, leaving nothing for his hopes, 
desires, or struggles. The feeling that life is destitute 
of any motive or necessity for action, must be of all 
others the most distressing and the most insupportable 
to a rational being. The Marquis de Spinola asking 
Sir Horace Vere what his brother died of. Sir Horace 
replied, He died. Sir, of having nothing to do." Alas I " 
said SpinoI% ** that is enough to kill any general of 
usalL" 

Those who fidl in life are very apt to assume the tone of 
injured innocence, and conclude too hastily that everybody 
excepting themselves has had a hand in their personal mis- 
fortunes. A literary man lately published a book, in which 
he described his numerous failures in business, naively 
admitting, at the same time, that he was ignorant of the 
multiplication table, probably because he would not take 
the trouble to learn it. But, instead of attributing his 
fulures to himself^ this eminent man sat down deliberately 
to cast all the blame upon the money-worshipping spirit of 
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the age. Lamartine also did not hesitate to profess his 
profound contempt fur arithmetic ; but, had it been less, 
probably we should not have witnessed the unseemly 
spectacle of the admirers of that distinguished personage 
engaged in collecting subscriptionti for his Buppoit in his 
old age. 

There is a Russian proverb which says that Misfortune 
is next door to Stupidity ; and it will generally be found 
that men who are constantly lamenting their ill luck, are 
only reaping the consequences of their own neglect, mis- 
management, improvidence, or want of application. Br. 
Johnson, who came up to London with a single guinea in 
his pocket, and who once accurately described himself in 
his signature to a letter addressed to a noble lord, as 7m- 
praiisus, or Dinnerless, has honestly said, " All the com- 
plaints which are made of the world are unjust ; I never 
knew a man of merit neglected ; it was generallj by his 
own fault that he failed of success." 

The dictionary definition of Business shows how large a 
part of ])ractical life arranges itself under this head. It is 
"Employment; anafiair; serious engagement ; something 
to be transacted ; something required to be done." Every 
human being has duties to be perfonned, and, therefore, 
has need of cultivating the capacity for doing them; 
whether the sphere of action be the management of a house- 
hold, the conduct of a trade or profession^ or the govern- 
ment of a nation. 

Attention, application, accuracy, method, punctuality, 
and despatch, are the principal qualities required for the 
eflBcient conduct of business of any sort. These, at first 
sight, may appear to be small matters ; and yet they are of 
essential importance to human happiness, well-being, 
and usefulness. They are little things, it is tme ; but 
human life is made up of comparative trifies. It is the 
repetition of little acts which constitute not only the sum 
of human character, but which determine the chai'acter of 
nations. And where men or nations have broken down, it 
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will almost mTaaiably lie fcnmd Uiat nefi^leot of little HiizigB 
was the rook on wbibh they apUt. 

It is related of a well-known ManohesteT mann&otorer, 
that, on retiring from husineBS, he pnrohased a' large estate 
from a noble lord ; and it was part of the arraDgement, 
that he was to take the house, with all its fnmitore, pre- 
dsely as it stood. On taking possession, however, he found 
that a oahinet, whioh was in the inventory, had been 
removed ; and on applying to the former owner abont it, 
the Jatter said, Well, I oertainly did order it to be 
removed ; bnt I hardly thought yon would have cared for 
so trifling a matter in so large a purchase." " My lord,** 
was the chazaoteristio reply, *'if I had not all my life 
attended to trifles, I shonld not have been able to purchase 
this estate ; and, excuse me for saying so, perhaps if your 
lordship had oared more about trifles, yon might not have 
had occasion to sell it" 

The examples we have already given of great workers in 
various branches of industr} , art, and science, render it 
nnneoeesaiy further to enforce the importance of persever- 
ing application in any department of life. It is tiie result 
of every-day experience, that steady attention to matters of 
detail Hesatthe root of human progreBs ; and that diligence, 
above all, is the mother of good luck. Aoouza^y is also of 
much importance, and an invariable mark of good 
training in a man. Accuracy in observation, accuracy in 
speech, accuracy in the transaction of affiurs* What is done 
in business must be well done ; for it is better to accomplish 
perfectly a small amount of work, than to half-do ten times 
as much. A wise man used to say, Stay a little, that we 
may make an end the sooner." 

Too little attention, however, is paid to this highly im- 
portant quality of accuracy. As a man eminent in practical 
science lately observed to us, " It is a.stonishing how few 
people I Lave met with in the course of my experience, 
who can dpfi7i€ a fact accurately." Yet, in business affairs, 
it is the manner in which even small mattei^ are transacted| 
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that often decides men for or against yon. With virtue, 
capacity, and good conduct in other respects, tlie person 
who is habitually inaccurate cannot be trusted ; his work 
has to be gone over again ; and he thus causes an iniinity 
of annoyance, vexation, and trouble. Truer words were 
never uttered than those spoken by Mr. Dargan, the Irish 
railway contractor, at a public meeting in J)ublin. " I 
have heard a great deal," he said, " about the independence 
that we were to get from tliis, that, and the other source; 
yet I have always been deeply impressed with the convic- 
tion, that our industrial independence depends upon our- 
selves. Siiiiple industry and careful exactness would be the 
making of Ireland. We have, it is true, made a step ; 
but perseverance is indispensably necessary for eventual 
success." 

It was one of the characteristic qualities of Charles • 
James Fox, that he was thoroughly pains- taking in all that 
he did. When appointed Secretary of State, being piqued 
at some observation as to his bad writing, he actually took 
a writing-master, and wrote copies like a schoolboy until 
he had sufficiently improved himself. Though a corpulent 
man, ho was wonderfully active at picking up cut tennis 
balls, and when asked how lie contrived to do so, he 
playfully replied, *' Because I am a very pains-taking 
man," The same accuracy in trifling matters was dis- 
played by him in things of greater importance ; and he 
acquired his reputation, like the painter, by " neglecting 
nothing.** 

^Method is essential, and enables a larger amount of work 
to be got through w^ith satisfaction. ** Method," said Cecil 
(afterwards Lord Burleigh), " is like packing things in a 
box ; a good packer will get in half as much again as a bad 
one." Cecil's despatch of business was extraordinarj^ his 
maxim being, *' The shortest way to do many things is to 
do only one thing at once ;" and he never left a thing 
undone with a view of recurring to it at a period of more 
leisure. When businoes pressed, he rather chose to en- 
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OToacH on his hows of meals and rest than omit any part of 
his work. De Witt's maxim was like Ceoil's : ** One thing 
at a time." " If," said he, *' I have any necessary de- 
spatches to make, I think of nothing else till they are 
&iished; if any domestic aflairs reqnire my attention, I 
give myself wholly up to them till they are set in order." 
Despatch comes with practice. A French minister, who 
was alike remarkahle for his despatch of business and his 
constant attendance at places of amusement, being asked 
how he contrived to combine both objects, replied, " Simply 
by never postponing till to-morrow what should be done 
to-dav." Lord Brougham has said that a certain English 
state.siiian reversed the process, and that his maxim waw, 
never to transact to-day what conld be postponed till to- 
morrow. Unhappily, such is the practice of many besides 
that minister, already almost forgotten : the practice is that 
of the indolent and the unsnccessful. Such men, too, are apt 
to rely upon agents, who are not always to be relied upon. 
Important affairs must bo attended to in person. ** If you 
want your bubiness done," sa^-s the proverb, *' go and do it ; if 
you don't want it done, send some one else." An indolent 
country gentleman had a freehold estate producing about 
five hundred a-year. Becoming involved in debt, he sold 
half tlio estate, and let the remainder to an industrious 
farmer for twenty years. About tbo end of the term the 
farmer called to pay his rent, and asked the owner whether 
he would sell the farm. " W ill yoji buy it ? " asked the 
owner, surprised. " Yes, if we can agree about the price." 
** That is exceedingly strange," observed the gentleman ; 
*' pray, tell me how it happens that, while I could not 
live upon twice as much land for which I paid no rent, 
you are regularly paying me two hundred a-year for 
your farm, and are able, in a few years, to purchase it." 
*' ITie reason is plain," was the reply : " you sat still and 
said Go, I got up and said Come ; you laid in bed and 
enjoyed your estate, I rose in the morning and minded my 
business." 
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Sir Walter Soott, -writing to a youth who had obtained a 
altnatioii and aaked for his advioe, gave him in reply 
this flonnd oonnsel : Beware of stambling over a pro- 
pensily whioh easily besets you from not haying your time 
folly employed — mean what the women oall deandUng. 
Tour motto mnst be, Hoo age. Do instantly whatever is to 
be done, and take the hours of reoreation afltor business, 
never before it. When a regiment is under maroh, Hhid 
rear is often thrown into confusion because the front do not 
move steadily and without interruption. It is the same 
with business. Ifthat which is first in hand is not instantly, 
steadily, and regularly despatched, other things accumulate 
behind, till affiurs begin to press all at once, and no human 
brain can stand the confusion." 

Promptitude in action may be stimulated by a due 
consideration of the value of time. An Italian philoeopher 
was accustomed to call time his estate : an estate which 
produces nothing of value without cultivation, but, duly 
improved, never &ils to recompense the labours of the 
diligent worker. Allowed to lie waste, the product will 
be only noxious weeds and vicious growths of all kinds« 
One cdt the minor uses of steady employment is, that it 
keeps one out of mischief for truly an idle brain is the 
devil's workshop, and a laay man the devil's bolster. To 
be occupied is to be possessed as by a tenant, whereas to 
be idle is to be empty ; and when the doors of the imagina- 
tion are opened, temptation finds a ready access, and evil 
thoughts come troopiiig in. It is obsei'\'^ed at sea, that 
men are never so miicli disposed to grumble and mutiny 
as when least employed. Hence an old captain, when 
there was nothing else to do, would Lstiue the order to 
" scour the anchor ! ** 

Men of business are accustomed to quote the maxim that 
Time is money, but it is much more ; the proper improve- 
ment of it is self-culture, self-improvement, and grow*th 
of character. An hour wasted daily on trifles or in 
indolence, would, if devoted to self-improvement, make an 
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ignorant man wise in a few years, and, employed in good 
works, would make his life fruitful, and death a harvest of 
worthy deeds. Fifteen minutes a day devoted to self- 
improvement, will be felt at the end of the year. GockI 
thoughts and carefully feathered experience take up no 
room, and are carried about with na as companions eveiy- 
where, without cost or incumbrance. An economical use 
of time is the true mode of securing leisnre : it enables us 
to get through business and carry it forward, instead of 
being driren by it. On the other hand, the miscalculation 
of time involves us in perpetual hurry, confusion, and 
difficulties ; and life becomes a mere shuffle of expedients, 
usuaUy followed by disaster. Nelson once said, " I owe 
all my success in life to having been always a qnurter of an 
hour before my time." 

Some take no thought of the value of money nntil they 
have come to an end of it, and many do the same with 
. their time. The hours are allowed to flow by unemployed, 
and then, when life is fast waning, they bethink themselves 
of the duiy of making a wiser me of it. But the habit of 
listlcssness and idleness may already have become confirmed, 
and they are unable to break the bonds with which they 
have permitted themselves to become bouTid. Lost wealth 
may be replaced by industry, lost knowledge by study, 
lost health by temperance or medidne, but lost time is 
gone for ever, 

A proper consideration of the value of time, will also 
inspire habits of punctuality. ** Pimctuality," said Louis 
XI v., ** is the politeness of kings." It is also the duty of 
gentlemen, and the necessity of men of business. Nothing 
begets confidence in a man sodfer than the practice of 
ibis virtue, and nothing shakes confidence sooner than the 
want of it. He who holds to his appointment and does not 
keep yon waiting for him, shows that he has regard for 
yonr time as well as for his own. Thus pnnctnalily is one 
of the modes by which we testify our personal respect for 
those whom we are called npon to meet in the business of 
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life. It is also oonscientioiUBiesB in a measTirc ; for an 
appointment is a contract, express or implied, and he who 
does not keep it breaks faith, as well as dishonestlj uses 
other people*B time, and thus inevitably loses character. 
We naturally oome to the conclusion that the person who 
is careless about time will be oarelees about business, 
and that he is not the one to be trusted with the trans- 
action of matters of importance. When Washington's 
secretary excused himself for the lateness of his attend- 
anoe and laid the blame upon his watch, his master quietly 
said, ''Then you must get another watch, or I another 
secretary." 

The unpunctnal man is a general disturber of others' 
peace and serenity. Ereiybody with whom he has to do 
is thrown from thne to thne into a state of fever; ho is 
flystematically late : regular only in his irregularity. He 
conducts his dawdling as if upon a system ; always arrires 
at bis appointment after time ; gets to the railway statkm 
after the train has started; and posts his letter when the 
box has closed. Business is thus thrown into confusion, 
and everybody concerned is put out of temper. It will 
generally be found that the men who are thus habitually 
behind time are as habitually behind success; and the 
world generally casts them aside to swell the ranks of the 
grumblers and the railers against fortune. The late Mr. 
Tegg, the publisher, wbo rose from a very humble positiott 
in life, once said of himself, that he had lodged with 
be^ars, and had the honour of presentation to royalty," 
and that he attributed his success in life mainly to three 
things — punctuality as to time, self-reliance, and integrity 
in word and deed. 

It is astonishing how much an energetic man of business 
can aocompUsh by methodical working, and by the careful 
economy of his time. It would even appear as if, the more 
business be had, the more leisure he had for other affiurs. 
It is said of Lord Brougham, that when he was in the full 
career of his profession, presiding in the House of Lords 
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tfnd tlie Court of Ohanceiy, lie found time to be at ilie 
head of some eight or ten public asBooiationa—one of which 
was the Sodely for the Difiosion of Useful Knowledge — 
and that he was most punctual in his attendances, always 
oontriTing to be in the chair when the hour of meeting 
had arrived. 

In addition to these ordinazy working qualities, the 
business man of the highest dass requires sound discretion, 
quick perception, and firmness in the execution of his plans. 
Business tact is also important ; and though this is partly 
the gift of nature, it is yet capable of being oultivated and 
developed by observation and experience. Men of this 
qualify are quick to see the right mode of action, and if 
tiiey have decision of purpose, are prompt to carry out their 
undertakings to a successful issue. Such men give a new 
life to industry ; they put their character into eveiy work 
that they enter upon, and are among the most powerful 
agents in the progress of society in all times. 

It will be observed from what we have said that the 
successful conduct of business consists in a great measure 
in assiduous attention to matters of detail, in short, to what 
is ordinarily called Boutine, and sometimes Bed-Tapeism. 
Accuracy, discipline, ptmctuality, method, payment of 
debts, organization, all are routine. lAo doubt a blind, 
stupid routine causes hindrance to business, but a wise 
routine greatiy facilitates it, whilst it is the only check to 
rashness and incapacity on the part of individuals, where 
the business of large deparbnente has to be conducted. In 
the case of a business in the hands of a single person, such 
as that of a merchant or manufectarer, there w^ be greater 
promptitude in action, and less need for the interposition 
of checks, because no one has to be consulted but the 
master himself; and he is stimulated by self-interest to- 
watch closely all the outgoings and incomings of .his 
concern. But where self-interest is less active, and where 
a large business, as of a corporation or a Government, is 
managed by employesy routine necessarily becomes corn- 
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plicated by dieoks ; far^ ihon^ the large majority of men 
are honeBt, it ia absolutely neoeesary {hat provision should 
be made against tbe possible rogne or the jobber. 

The late Duke of Wellington was a great roiitinist, be- 
oanse be ^s a first-rate man of business. He posseased in 
perfection all the qualities which constitute one* He was 
a most pnnctoal man ; be never received a letter irithout 
acknowledging or replying to it; and be babitaally at- 
tended to the minutest details of all matters entrusted to 
him, whether civil or military. His business fiMmlty was 
his genius, the genius of common sense ; and it is not per- 
haps saying too much to aver, that it was because he was 
a first-rate man of business that he never lost a battle. 

While a subaltern officer, he became dissatisfied with the 
slowness of his promotion, and having passed fixxm the in- 
fantry to the cavalry twice, and back again, without advance- 
ment, he applied to Lord Oamden, then Viceroy of Ireland, 
for employment in the Bevenue or Treasury Board. Had 
he succeeded, no doubt he would have made a first-rate 
head of a department, as he would have made a first-rate 
merchant or manufiMiturer. But his application fiuled, and 
he remained with the army to become one of the reiy 
greatest of British generals. 

The Duke began his active military career under the 
Duke of York and General Walmoden, in Flanders and 
HoUand, where he learnt, amidst misfortunes and de- 
feats, how bad businesa arrangements and bad generalship 
serve to ruin the mordU of an army. Ten years after 
entering the army we find him a colonel in India, reported 
by his superiors as an officer of indefatigable energy and 
application. He entered into the minutest details of the 
service, and sought to raise the discipline of his men to the 
highest standard. The regiment of Colonel Wellesley,*' 
wrote General Harris in 1799, " is a model regiment ; on 
the score of soldierly bearing, discipline, instruction, and 
orderly behaviour it is above all praise." Thus qualifying 
himself for posts of greater confidence, he was shortly 
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after nominated governor of ihe oapiial of Mysore. In ih» 
war with the Maluattas he was first called upon to tiy hia 
hand at generalship ; and at thirty-fonr he won the memo- 
rable battle of Assa} e, with an army composed of 1500 
British and 5000 sepoys, oyer 20,000 Mahratta in&ntxy 
and 30,000 cavalry. Bnt so brilliant a victory did not in 
the least disturb his equanimity, or affect the perfect 
honesty of his character. 

Shortly after this OTent the opportunity occarred for 
exhibiting his admirable practical qualities as an adminis- 
trator. Placed in command of an important district imme- 
diately after the capture of Seringapatam, his fust object 
was to establish rigid order and dLscipline among his ovm. 
men. Flushed with victory, the troops were found riotous 
and disorderly. *' Send mo the provost marshal," said he, 
** and pnt hi in nnder my orders : till some of the marauders 
are hung, it is impossible to expect order or safety." Tliis 
rigid severity of Wellington in the field, though it was the 
dread, proved the salvation of his troops in many cam- 
paigns. His next step was to re-establish the markets and 
re-open the sources of supply. General Harris wrote to 
the Governor-general, strongly commending Colonel Wel- 
lesley for the perfect discipline he had established, and for 
his "judicious and masterly arrangements in respect to sup- 
plies, which opened an abundant free market, and inspired 
confidence into dealers of every description." Tlie same 
close attention to, and mastery of details, characterized 
him throughout his Indian career; and it is remarkable 
that one of his very ablest despatches to Lord Clivc, full 
of practical information as to the conduct of the campaign, 
was written whilst the column he commanded was crossing 
the Toombuddra, in the face of the vastly superior anny 
of Doondiah, posted on the opposite bank, and w}ien a 
thousand matters of the deepest interest w'cre pressing 
upon the commander's mind. But it was one of his most 
remarkable characteristics, thus to be able to withdraw 
himself temporarily from the business immediately in 
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Hand, and to bend His full powers npcm tHe consideration 
of matters totally distinct ; even tHe most difficult circum- 
stances on snch occasions failing to emHazrass or intimi- 
date Him. 

Eetumed to England witH a reputation for generalship, 
Sir ArtHur Wellesley met with immediate employment. 
In 1808 a corps of 10,000 men destined to liberate Portu- 
gal was placed nnder His charge. He landed, fought, and 
won two battles, and signed the Conventioii of Cintra. 
After the death of Sir John Moore he was entrusted with 
ibe command of a new expedition to Portagal. Wellington 
was fearfully overmatched throughout these Peninsular 
campaigns. From 1809 to 1813 he never had more than 
30,000 British troops under his command, at a time when 
there stood opposed to him in the Peninsula some 360,000 
French, mostly veterans, led hy some of Napoleon's ahlest 
generals. How was he to contend against such immense 
forces with any &ir prospect of success ? His clear discern- 
ment and strong oonmion sense soon taught him that he 
must adopt a different policy from that of the Spanish 
generals, who were invariably beaten and dispersed when- 
ever they ventured to offer battle in the open plains. He 
perceived he had yet to create the army that was to contend 
against the French with any reasonable chance of success. 
Accordingly, after the battle of Talavera in 1809, when he 
found himself encompassed on all sides by superior forces 
of French, he retired into Portugal, there to cany out the 
settled policy on which he had by this time determined. It' 
was, to organise a Portuguese aimy under British officers, 
and teach them to act in combination with his own troops, 
in the mean time avoiding the peril of a defeat by deoiUn- 
ing all engagements. He would thus, he conceived, de- 
stroy the morale of the French, who could not exist with- 
out victories ; and when his army was ripe for action, and ' 
the enemy demoralized, he would then &11 upon them vriib 
all his might. 

The extiaordinary qualities displayed by Lord Wellington 
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throughout these immortal campaigns, can only be appre- 
ciated after a peni»al of his despatchefl, which contain the 
unvarnished tale of the manifold ways and means hy which 
he laid the foundations of his suocesB. Kever was man 
more tried by diflficulty and opposition, arising nut less 
from the imbecility, fedsehood, and intiignes of the British 
Gh>yemment of the day, than from the selfishness, cowardice, 
and vanity of the people he went to saTe. It may, indeed, 
be said of him, that he sustained the war in Spain by his 
individual firmness and self-reliance, which never iailed 
him even in the midst of his greatest discouragements. 
II 0 had not only to fight Kapoleon*s vetemns, but also to 
hold in check the Spanish juntas and the Portuguese 
regency. He had the utmost difficulty in obtaining pro- 
Tisions and clothing for his troops ; and it will scarcely be 
credited that, while engaged with the enemy in the 
battle of Talayeia, the Spaniards, who ran away, fell 
upon the baggage of the British army, and the ruffians 
actually plundered it I These and other vexations the 
Duke bore with a sublime patience and self-control, and 
held on his course, in the £ice of ingratitude, treachery, 
and opposition, witib indomitable firmness. He neglected 
nothing, and attended to every important detail of business 
himself. When he found that food for his troops was not 
to be obtained firom England, and that he must rely upon his 
own resources for feeding them, he forthwith commenced 
business as a com merchant on a large scale, in ooparineiy . 
with the British Minister at Lisbon. Commissariat bills 
were created, with which grain was bought in the ports of 
the Mediterranean and in South America. When he had 
thus filled his magazines, the overplus was sold to the 
Portuguese, who were greatly in want of provisions. ' He 
left nothing whatever to chance, but provided for every 
. contingency. He gave his attention to the minutest de- 
tails of the service ; and was accustomed to concenbrate his 
whole energies, from time to time, on such apparently igno- 
minious matters as soldiers' shoes, camp-kettles, biscuits. 
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and hoTBe fodder. His magmfioent bnamesB qualities were 
eyerywhore felt ; and there can be no doubt that, by liie 
oare with whiok he provided for eveiy oontingenoy, and 
the personal attention which he gave to every detail, he 
laid the foundations of his great snooess.* Qy such means 
he trsnsformed an army of raw levies into the best soldiers 
in ihirope, with whom he declared it to be possible to go 
anywhere and do anything. 

We have already refened to his remarkable power of 
abstraoting himself from the work, no matter how en- 
grossing, immediately in hand, and oonoentrating his 
enezgies vpon the details of some entirely different business. 
Thus Napier relates that it was while he was preparing 
to fight the battle of Salamanca that he had to expose to 
the Ministers at home the futility of relying upon a loan ; 
it was on Ihe heights of San Christoval, on the field of 
battle itself^ that he demonstrated the absordityof attempt% 
ing to establish a Portognese bank ; it was in the trencihes 
of Burgos that he dissected Fimchal's scheme of finance, 
and exposed the folly of attempting the sale of church pro- 
perly ; and on each occasion, he showed himself as well 
acquainted with these subjects as with the minutest detail 
in the mechanism of armies. 

Another faatnre in his character, showing the upright 
man of bnsiness, was his thorough honesty. Whilst Sonlt 
ransacked and earned away with him from Spain numerous 
pictures of great value, Wellington did not appropriate to 
himself a single forthing's worth of property. Everywhere 
he paid his way, even when 'in the enemy's oomitry. 
When he had crossed the French frontier, followed by 
40,000 Spaniards, who sought to '*make fortunes" by 
pillage and plunder, he first rebuked their officers, and 
then, finding his efforto to restrain them unavailing, he 

* The recently publidied correspondence of Napoleon with Us 'brotlier 

Joseph, and the Memoirs of the Duke of Ka^iisa, abiimlantly confirm this view. 
The Duke overthrew Napoleon by the superiority of his routine. He used to 
fay that, if he knew anything at all, he knew how to i'eed au army. 
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sent them back into their own country. Tt is a reruarkablo 
tact, that, even in France, the peasantry fled from their u^^^l 
countrymen, and carried their valuables within the pro- 
tection of the British lines! At the very same time, Wel- 
lington was writing home to the British Ministry, " We 
are overwhelmed with debts, and I can scarcely stir out of 
my house on account of public creditors waiting to demand 
payment of what is due to them." Jules Maurel, in his 
efitimatd of the Duke's character, says, Nothing can be 
grander or more nobly original than this admission. This 
old soldier, after thirty years' *sei-vice, this iron man and 
victorious general, established in an enemy's country at 
the head of an immense army, is afraid of his OTSditors ! 
This is a kind of fear that has seldom troubled the mind of 
oanqnetoiB and invaders ; and I doubt if the annals of war 
could present anything comparable to this sublime sim- 
plicity.*' But the Duke himself, had the matter been put to 
>iiTn^ would most probably have disclaimed any intention oi 
acting either grandly or nobly in the matter; merely 
regarding the punctual payment of his debts as the best 
and most honourable mode of oonducting his business. 

The truth of the good old maxim, that ** Honesty is the 
best policy," is upheld by the daily experience of life ; 
upri^tnesB and integrity being found as successful in 
business as in overytlung else. As Hugh Miller's wordiy 
nncle used to advise him, In all your dealings give your 
neighbour the cast of the bauk^ — ' ^^ood measure, heaped up, 
and running over,' — and you will not lose by it in the end.*' 
A well-lmown brewer of beer attributed his success to the 
liberality with which he used his malt. Going up to the 
vat and tasting it, he would say, " Still rather poor, my 
lads ; give it another cast of the malt." The brewer put 
his character into his beer, and it proved generous accord- 
ingly, obtaining a reputation in England, India, and the 
colonies, which laid the foundation of a large fortune. 
Integrity of word and deed ought to be the very corner- 
stone of all business transactions. To the tradesman, the 
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merohaikt, and nuuralaotcirer, it should be wliat honour is 
to the soldier, and chari^ to the Christian. In the 
humblest oalling there will always be fonifd scope for the 
ezerdse of this uprightness of oharacter. Hugh Miller 
speaks of the mason with whom he served his appren- 
ticeship, as one who put hisconscwice into every stom that he 
laid/' So the true mechanic will pride himself upon the 
thoroughness and solidity of his work, and the bigh- 
minded contractor upon the honesty of performance of his 
contract in every particular. The upright manu&cturer 
will find not only honour and reputation, but substantial 
success, in the genuineness of the artide which he pro- 
duces, and the merchant in the honesty of what he sells, 
and that it really is what it seems to be. Baron Dupin, 
speaking of the general probity of EDglitihmen, which he 
held to be a principal cause of their success, observed, ** We 
may succeed for a time by fraud, by surprise, by violence ; 
but we can succeed permanently only by means directly 
opposite. It is not alone the courage, the intelligence, the 
activity, of the merchant and manufacturer which maintain 
the superiority of their productions and the character of 
their countiy ; it is far more their wisdom, their economy, 
and, above all, their probity. If ever in the British 
Ishmds the useful citizen should lose these virtues, we may 
be sure that, for England, as for every other country, the 
vessels of a degenerate commerce, repulsed from every 
shore, would speedily disappear from those seas whose 
sur^EMje they now cover with the treasures of the universe, 
bartered for the treasures of the industry of the three 
kingdoms.'* 

It must be admitted, that Trade tries character perhaps 
more severely than any other pursuit in life. It puts to 
the severest tests honesty, self-denial, justice, and truth- 
ftilnesB ; and men of business who pass through such trials 

unstained are perhaps* worthy of as great honour as 
soldiers who prove their courage amidst the fii*e and perils 
of battle. And, to the credit of the multitudes of men 
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engaged in the Yarious departments of trade, we think it 
must be admitted that on the whole thej pass thronghL 
their trials nobly. If we reflect but for a moment on the 
vast amount of wealth daily entruated even to subordinate 
persons, who themselves probably earn but a bare compe- 
tency — the loose cash which is constantly passing through 
the hands of shopmen, agents, brokers, and clerks in bank- 
ing houses, — and note how comparatively few are the 
breaches of trust which occur amidst all this temptation, 
it will probably be admitted that this steady daily honesty 
of conduct is most honourable to human nature, if it do 
not even 'tempt us to be proud of it. The same trust and 
confidence reposed by men of business in each other, as 
implied by the system of Credit, which is mainly based 
upon the principle of honour, would be auiptising if it 
weVe not so much a matter of ordinary practice in business 
• transactions. Dr. Chalmers has well said, that the implicit 
trust M'ith which merchants are accustomed to confide in 
dist<int agents, separated from them perhaps by half the 
globe — often consigning vast wealth to persons, recom- 
mended only by their character, whom perhaps they never 
^ saw — is probably the finest act of homage which men can 
'\ render to one another. 

Although common honesty is still happily in the ascen- 
dant amongst common people, and the general business 
community of England is stUl sound at heart, putting 
their honest character into their respective callings, — there 
are unhappily, as there have been in all times, but too 
many instances of flagrant dishonesty and £raud, exhibited 
by the unscrupulous, the over-speculative, and the intensely 
selfish, in their haste to be rich. There axe tradesmen who 
adulterate, contractors who " scamp," manufacturers who 
give us shoddy instead of wool, "dressing" instead of 
cotton, cast-iron tools instead of steel, needles without 
eyes, razors made only " to sell," and swindled fabrics in 
many shapes. But these we must hold to be the except! oral 
cases, of low-iminded and grasping men, who, though they * 

Q 
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may gain wealth which they piohablj oamiot enjoj, will 
never gain an honest character, nor seoiiie that without 
which wealth is nothing— a satisfied oonsoience. *'The 
vogae cosened not me, hut his own consoienoe,*' said Bishop 
Latimer of a outler who made him pay twopence £6r a 
knife not worth a penny. Mon<^, earned by screwing* 
cheating, and overreachlDg, may for a time daamle the eyes 
of the unthinking ; but the bubbles blown by unsompuloDS 
rogues, when full-bloAvn, usually glitter only to burst. 
The Sadleirs, Dean Pauls, and Bedpaths, for the most 
part, oome to a sad end even in this world ; and though 
the suocessfiil swindles of others may not be finmd oat," 
and the gions of their rogueiy may remain with them, it 
wiU be as a anise and sot as a blessing. 

It is possible that the scrupulously honest man may not 
grow rich so &st as the unscrupulous and dishonest one ; 
but the sooceas will be of a tnier land, earned without 
fraud or ii^ustice. And even though a man should for a 
time be unsuccessful, still he must be honest : better lose 
all and 'save character. For charaoter is itself a fortune ; 
and if the hi^-principled man will but hold on his way 
courageously, success will surely come, — ^nor will the 
highest lew^od cf all be withheld from him. Wordsworth 
well describes the Happy Warrior,'' as he 

Who comprehends his trust, and to the same 
K«e|M ftithfU with m singleiiciB of dm; 

And therefore does not stoop, nor lie in wait 
For wfiftlth, or honour, or for worldly statu ; 
Whom they must follow, on whose head must iali. 
Like showm of hmuum, if tkqr oqhm at all.** 

As an example of the high-minded mercantile man 
trained in upright habits of business, and distinguished for 
justice, truthfulness, and honesty of dealing in all things, 
the career of the well-known David Barclay, grandson of 
Eobert Barclay, of TTry, the author of the celebrated 
* Apology for the Quakers,' may bo briefly referred to. For 
many yeare he was the head of an extensive house in 
Cheapside, chit fly engaged in the American tiade ; but 
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like Giunville Sharp, he entertained so strong an opinion 
against the war with our American oolonies, that he deter- 
mined to retire altogether from the trade. Whilst a mer- 
chant, he was as much distii^uished &r his talents, know- 
ledge, integrity, and power, as he afterwards was Ibr his 
patriotism and mnnifioent philanthropy, fie was a mirror 
of tmthfiihiess and hones^; and, as heoame the good 
Christian and true gentleman, his word was always held 
to be as good as his bond. His position, and Ids high 
oharacter, induced the Ministers of the day on many occa- 
sions to seek his adnoe ; and, when examined before the 
House of Commons on the snbjeot of the American dispute, 
his views were so clearly expressed, and his advice was so 
strongly justified by the reasons stated by him, that Lord 
North piiblioly acknowledged that he had derived more 
information from David Barday than from all others east 
of Temple Bar. On retiring from business, it was not to 
rest in Inxnrions ease, bat to enter npon new labours of 
nsefblness for others. With ample means, he fialt that he 
still owed to society the duty of a great example. He 
Itnmded a house of industry near his residence at Waltham- 
stow, which he supported at a laige cost for several years, 
until at length he succeeded in rendering it a source of 
comfort as well as independence to the well-disposed 
£ganilies of the poor in tiiat neighbourhood. When an 
estate in Jamaica fell to him, he determined, though at a 
cost of some 10,000^, at once to give liberty to the whole 
of the slaves on the property. He sent out an agent, who 
hired a ship, and he had the little slave community trans- 
ported to one of the free American states, where they 
settled down and prospered. Mr. Barday had been assured 
that the negroes were too ignorant and too barbarous ifor 
freedom, and it was thus that he determined praetioally 
to demonstrate the fidlacy of the assertion. In dealing 
with his accumulated savings, he made himself the executor 
of his own will, and instead of leaving a large fortune to he 
divided among his relatives at his death, he extended to 
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them his munificent aid during his life, "watched and aided 
them in their respective careers, and thus not only laid 
the foundation, but lived to see the maturity, of some of 
the largest and most prosperous business concenis in the 
metropolis. We believe that to this day some of our most 
eminent merchants — such as the Gumeys, Hanburys, and 
Buxtons — are proud to acknowledge with gratitude the 
obligations they owe to David Barclay for the means of 
their first introduction to life, and for the benefits of his 
counsel and countenance in the early stages of their career. 
Such a man stands as a mark of the mercantile honest}' and 
integrity of his country, and is a model and example fur 
men of bufiiness in all time to come. 
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CHAPTER IX, 
Money— Use and Abuse, 



** Kot for to, hide it in a hedge. 
Nor for a train ftttendant. 
But for the glorious privilege 
Of being independent."— £init. 

'* Neither a borrower nor a lender be: 
For loan oil loses both itself and friend ; 
And borrowing dolls tbe tdgi of hosbindxy.*— iS!l(ai«qMar». 



How a man usee money —makes it, eavoB it, and Bpenda it — 
is perhaps one of the best tests of Ins praotioid wisdom. 
Althong^ money ought by no means to be regarded as the 
ohief end of man's life, neither is it a trifling matter, to be 
held in philosophio contempt, representing as it does to so 
large an extent, the means of physical comfort and sooial 
well-beiiig. Indeed, some of the finest qualities of human 
nature aze intimately related to the right use of money, 
such as generoflily, honesty, justioe, and self-saoiifioe ; as 
well as the practical virtues of economy and providence. 
On the other hand, there are their counterparts of avarice, 
fraud, injustice, and selflshneas, ad displayed by inordinate 
lovers of gain ; and the vices of thrifUeesness, extravagance, 
and improvidence, on the part of thoee who misose and 
abuse the means entrusted to them. '* So that," as is wisely 
observed by Henry Taylor in his thoughtful * Notes from 
Life/ ** a right measure and manner in getting, saving, 
spending, giving, taking, lending, borrowing, and bequeath" 
ing, would almost argue a perfect man." 
' Comfort in worldly circumstances is a condition which 
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every nuoi ib justified in striving to attain by all worthy 
meBiiB. It secures that physical satisfaction, which is 
neoesssjy for the culture of the better part of his nature ; 
and enables him to provide for those of his own household, 
withoai which, says tlie Apostle, a man is worse than an 
infideL" Nor ought the duty to be any tiie less indifferent 
to us, that the respect which our fellow-men entertain for 
US in no slight degree depends upon the manner in which 
we exercise the' opportimities which present themselves 
for our honourable advancement in life. The very effort 
required to be made to succeed in life with this objeot, is 
of itself an education; stimulating a man's sense of self- 
respect, bringing out his practical qualities, and disciplining 
. him in the exercise of patience, perseverance, and such 
like virtues. The provident and oazeful man must neces- 
sarily be a thoughtful man, for he lives not merely for 
the present, but with provident £>recast makes arrange- 
ments for the future. He must also be a temperate man, 
and exercise the virtue of self-denial, Ihaa which nothing 
is so much calculated to give strength to the (diaiacter. 
John Sterling says truly, that ''the worst education which 
teaches self-denial, is better than the best which teaches 
everything else, and not that." The Bomans i^tiy em- 
ployed the same word (virtus) to designate courage, which 
is in a physical sense what the other is in a moral ; the 
highest virtue of all being victory over ourselves. 

What is the quality in whUsk the improvident classes of 
this oountiy are so deficient as self-denial— tiie ability to 
sacrifice a mall present 'gratification for a future good? 
Those classes who work the hardest might naturally be 
expected to value the most the mon^ which they earn. 
Yet the readiness with which so many are aooostomed to 
eat up and drink up their eamings as they go, renders 
them to a great extent absolutely helpless and dependent 
upon the frugal. There are Luge numbers of men among 
us, who, though enjoying suffident means of comfort and 
independence, are often fi>und to be barely a day's maioh^ 
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aliead of actnal want when a time of prefiBore occurs ; and 
hence a great cause of social helpleflsnesB and sufferinp^. 
Oa one occasion a deputation waited on Lord John BusBeii, 
respecting the taxation levied on the working classes of 
the country, when the noble lord took tbe opportunity cf 
remarking, *' Yon may rely npon it that the Govemment of 
this country durst not tax the working classes to anything 
like the extent to which they tax themselves in their 
expenditure upon intoxicating drinks alone ! "* 

Of all great public questions, there is none more import- 
ant than this, — ^no great work of reform calling more 
londly for labourers. But it must be admitted that **Belf • 
denial and self-help" would make a poor rallying cry for 
the hustings; and it is to be feared that the patriotism 
of this day has hut little regard for such common things 
as individual economy and providence, altiiongh it is by the 
practice of such virtues only that the genuine independence 
of the industrial classes is to be secured. ** Prudence, 
frugality, and good management," said Samuel Drew, the 
philosophical shoemaker, ** are excellent artists for mending 
bad times : they occupy but little room in any dwelling, 
but would famish a more effeotual remedy for the evils 
of life than any Beform Bill that ever passed the Houses of 
Parliament.'' Socrates said, Let hhn that would move 
the world move first himself." Or, as the old ihyme runs — 

* If flWT one would see 
To hb own refonnatioii. 

How verj easily 

You might reform a nation.** 

It is, however, generally felt to be a far easier thing to 
reform the congtitution in Church and State than to reform 

♦ The w hole expenses of conducting the government of Great Britain at 
home and abroad, for the year ending the Slat March, 1859, including the 
excessive cost of the army and navy in that year, the courts of justice, and all 
the public dopartments of state (exclnsive only of the interest on the national 
debt) amounted to 34,136,399/.; whereas it is computed hj Mr. Porter that 
we expend annually npwarde <f foiiy-eight nrillfene eteriii^ on intoxicating 
driiiksaiidtobeecOytlMfrinc^ peiiofwfaich is tMwnelijrtliewerkiDgelanea. 
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the least of our own bad habits ; and in such matters it is 
usually found more agreeable to our tastoR, as it certainly 
is the common practice, to begin with our neighbours rather 
than with ourselves. 

Anv class of men that lives from hand to mouth will 

ft.' 

ever be an inferior class. They will necessarily remain 
impotent and helpless, hanging on to the skirts of society, 
the sport of times and seasons. Having no respect for 
themselves, they will fail in securing the resjiect of others. 
In commercial crises, such men must inevitably go to the 
wall. Wanting that husbanded power which a store of sav- 
ings, no matter how small, invariably gives them, they will 
be at every man's mercy, and, if possessed of right feelingis, 
th.ey cannot but regard with fear and trembling the future 
possible fate of their wives and children. "The world," 
once said Mr. Gobden to the working men of Huddersfield, 
"has always been divided into two classes, — those who 
have saTed, and those who have spent — the thrifty and the 
exti^vagant. The building of all the houses, the mills, the 
bridges, and the ships, and the accomplishment of all other 
great works which have rendered man civilized and happy, 
has been done by the sayers, the thrifty; and those who 
have wasted their resources haye always been their slaves. 
It has been the law of nature and of Providence that this 
should be so ; and I were an impostor if I promised any 
class that they would advance themselves if they were 
improvident, thoughtless, and idle." 

Equally sound was the advice given by Mr. Bright to an 
assembly of working men at Bochdale, in 1847, when, after 
expressing his belief that, " so &t as honesty was oonoemed, 
it was to be found in pretty equal amount among all 
classes,** he used the following words: — There is only 
one way that is safe for any man, or any number of men, 
by which they can maintain their present position if it be 
a good one, or raise themselves above it if it be a bad one, 
— that is, by the practice of the virtues of industry, 
frugality, temperanoe, and honesty. There is no royal 
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road by whioli men oan Taise themselves from a position 
which they feel to be uncomfortable and nnsatisfaotory, as 
regards their mental or physical condition, except by the 
practice of those virtues by which they find nnmbers 
amongst them are continually advancing and bettering 
themselves. AVhat is it that has made, that has in fact 
created, the middle class in this country, but the virtues 
to wliich I have alluded? There was a time when there 
was hardly any cltiss in England, except the highest, that 
was equal in condition to the poorest class at this m(»inent. 
How is it that the hundreds of thousands of men now 
existing in this our country of the middle class, are 
educated, comfortable, and enjoying an amount of happiness 
and independence, to which our forefathers were wholly 
unaccustomed ? Why, by the practice of those very 
virtues ; for I maintain that there has never been in any 
former age as much of these virtues as is now to be 
found amongst the great middle class of our community. 
When I speak of the middle class, I mean that class 
which is between the privileged class, the richest, and the 
very poorest in the commimity ; and I would reconmiend 
every man to pay no attention whatever to public writers 
or speakers, whoever they may be, who tell them that this 
class or that class, that this law or that law, that this 
Government or that Goverament, can do all these things for 
them. I assure you, after long reflection and much ob- 
servation, that there is no way for the working classes of 
this country to improve their condition but that which so 
many of them have already availed themselves of, — that is, 
by the pi-actice of those virtues, and by reliance upon 
themselves." 

There is no reason why the condition of the average 
workman in this country should not be a useful, honourable, 
respectable, and happy one. The whole body of the 
working classes might (with few exceptions) be as frugal, 
virtuous, well-informed, and well-conditioned as many indi- 
viduals of the same class have already made themselves. 
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What some men are, all without difficulty might bo. 
Employ the same moans, and the same results will follow. 
That there should be a class of men who live by their daily 
labour in every state is the ordinance of God, and doubtless 
is a wise and righteous one ; but that this class should be 
otherwise than frugal, contented, intelligent, and hajjpy, is 
not the design of Providence, but springs solely from the 
weakness, self-indulgence, and perverseness of man him- 
self. The healthy spirit of self-help created amongst 
woi king people would more than any other measure serve 
to raise them as a class, and this, not by pulling down 
others, but by levelling them up to a higher and still 
advancing standard of religion, intelligence, and virtue. 
** All moral philosophy," says Montaigne, is as applicable 
to a common and private life as to the most splendid. 
Every man carries the entire form of the human condition 
within him.** 

Economising one's means with the mere object of 
hoarding , is a very mean thing ; but economising for the 
purjjose of being independent is one of the soundest indi- 
cations of maTily character ; and when practised with the 
object of providing for those who are dependent upon us, 
it assumes quite a noble aspect. It is the exhibition of 
self-help in one of its best forms. Francis Homer's father 
gave him this good advice on first entering life: — "Whilst 
I wish you to be comforiablo in every respect, I cannot too 
strongly inculcate economy. ]t is a necessary virtue to 
all ; and however the shallow part of mankind may despise 
it, it certainly leads to independence, which is a grand 
object to every man rif a high spirit." Burns' lines, above 
quoted, contain the right idea; but unhappily his strain of 
song was higher than his practice ; his ideal better than 
his habit. When laid upon his death-bed he wrote to a 
friend, " Alas ! Clarke, I begin to feel the worst. Burns' 
poor widow, and half a dozen of his dear little ones helpless 
orphans ; — there I am weak as a woman's tear. Enough of 
this ;»'ti8 half mj disease." 
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Brery maa on^^t to to oontriTe as to H^e witbin his 
nMaiuB. Thk praotioe is of the veiy Menoe of hxmeBty, 
For if a man do not manage bonaady to Hto wiihin bia 
own meana, be mnst neoesaarily be living diahoneetly upon 
the meana of aomebody else. Those who are careless abont 
personal ezpenditore, and considar merely tbeir own grati- 
fioadon, without regard for the eomf ort of others, generally 
find oat die real naes of money when it is too late. Though 
by nature generous, these tbrifdess persons are often driven 
in die end to do very ababby dungs. Th^ dawdle widi 
their money as with their time; draw biUa upon die 
ftitare ; anticipate their earnings ; and are thna under the 
neoesaiiy of dragging after diem a load of debta and obli- 
gations which serionsly affect dieir action aa firee and 
independent men. The loose cash which many persons 
throw away uselessly, and wone, would often form a basis 
of fortone and independence for life. These waaters are 
their own worst enemies, though generally found amongst 
the ranks of diose who rail at the injustice of ** the world.*' 
But if a man will not be bia own friend, how can he expect 
lhat others will ? Orderly men of moderate means have 
always something left in their pockets to help others; 
whereas your prodigal and carelees fellows who spend all 
never find an opportuQity for helping anybody. It is poor 
economy, however, to be a scrub. Karrowmindedness in 
living and in dealing is generally ahort^ngihted, and leada 
to fidlure. The penny aonl, it ia said, never came to two- 
pence. Geneioaity and liberality, like honesty, prove the 
best policy after all. Though Jenkinson, in the ' Ticar 
of Wakefield,' cheated his kind-hearted neighbour Flam- 
borough in one way or another every year, Flamborough," 
he says, baa been regularly growing in riohee, while I 
have come to poverty and a gaol." And practical life 
abounds in cases of brilliant results from a couise of gene* 
reus and honeat policy. 

The proverb says that **a& empty bag cannot stand 
upright ncitiier can a man who ia in debt. Debt makes 
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evorytliing a temptation. It lowers a man in self-respect, 
places him at the mercy of hia tradesman and his servant, 
and renders him a slave in many respects, for he can no 
lonjjer call himself his own master, nor boldlv look the 
world in the face. It is also difficult for a man who is in 
del)t to be truthful ; hence it is said that lying rides on 
debt's back. The debtor has to frame excuses to his cre- 
ditor for postponing payment of the money he owes him ; 
and probably also to contrive falsehoods. • It is easy enough 
for a man who will exercise a healthy resolution, to avoid 
incurring the first obligation ; but the facility with which 
that has been incurred often becomes a temptation to a 
second ; and very soon the unfortunate borrower becomes 
so entangled that no late exertion of industry can set him 
free. The first step in debt is like the first step in false- 
hood ; almost involving the necessity of proceeding in the 
same course, debt following debt, as lie follows lie. 
Haydon, the painter, dated his decline from the day on 
which he first borrowed money. He realized the truth of 
the proverb, " Who goes a-borrowing, goes a-sorrowing." 
The significant entry in his diary is : *' Here began debt 
nod obligation, out of which I have never been and never 
shall be extricated as long as T live." Ilaydon had long 
been accustomed to borrow money from his poor father, 
which, however, he did not include in his obligations. Far 
diflferent was the noble spirit displayed by Fichte, who 
said, when struggling with poverty, " For yeaxiB I have 
never accepted a farthing from my parents, beoavse I have 
seven sisters who are all young and in part uneducated ; 
and because I have a father who, were 1 to allow it, would 
in his kindness bestow upon mo that which belongs by 
right to his other children." For the same high-minded 
reason, Fichte even refnsed to accept presents from his 
poor parents. 

Dr. Johnson held that early debt is rain. His words on 
the snbjeot are weighty, and worthy of being held in 
mnembranoe. Do not," said he, " accustom yourself to 
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eooaider debt only as an inoonTenieiioe ; yon will find it a 
calamity. Poverty takee away so many means of doing 
good, and pzoduces so much inabilily to resist evil, bol£ 
natural and moral, that it is by all virtaoos means to be 
avoided. . . . Let it be your first care, then, not to 
be in any man's debt. Besolve not to be poor ; whatever 
yon have, spend less. Poverty is a great enemy to hnman 
happiness ; it oertaiDly destroys liberty, and it makes some 
virtues impraotioalde and others extremely difficult IVu- 
galiiy is not only the basis of quiet, bnt of beneficence, 
Ko man can help others that wants help himself; we must 
have enough before we have to spare." 

It IB the bounden duly of every man to look his affidrs 
in the Iemso, and to keep an account of his incomings and 
• outgoings in money matters. The exercise of a little simple 
arithmetic in this way will be found of great value. 
Prudence xeqnires that we shall pitch our scale of living a 
degree below our means, rather lhan np to them ; but this 
can only be done by carrying out fiuthfully a plan of living 
by which both ends may be made to meet. John Locke 
strongly advised thiQ course : ** Nothing," said he, <* is like- 
lier to keep a man within compass than having constantly 
before his eyes the state of his a&irs in a regular course of 
aoconnt." The Duke of Wellington kept an accurate 
detailed account of all the monies received and expended 
by him. " I make a point," said he to Mr. Gleig, of 
paying my own bills, and I advise every one to do the 
same; formerly I used to trust a confidential servant to 
pay them, but I was cured of that folly by receiving one 
morning, to my great surprise, duns of a year or two's ^ 
standing. The fellow had speculated with my money, and 
left my bills xmpaid." Talking of debt, his remark was. 

It makes a slave of a man. I have often known what it 
was to be in want of money, but I never got into debt'* 
Washington was as particular as Wellington was, in matters 
of buBinees detail ; and it is a reraarkaUe fact, that he did 
not disdain to scrutinize the smallest outgoings of his 
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honaehold — determined as he was to live honestly within 
his means — even while holdiiig the high office of Piesident 
of the American Union. 

Admiral Jervis, Earl Si. Vincent, has told the storj of 
his early struggles, and, amongst other things, of his deter- 
mination to keep out of debt. " My £Ekthcr had a^ery Iftrge 
£Mmly," said he, ** with limited means. XlegaTS me twenty 
pomids at starting, and that was all he ever gave me. Aftut 
I had been a considerable time at the station [at sea], I 
drew for twenty more, hut the bill came back protested. I 
was mortified at this rebuke, and made a promise, whieh I 
have ever kept, that I would never draw another hill 
withont a oertainiy of its being paid. I immediately 
changed my mode of Uviog, qmtted my mess, lived alone, 
and took np the ship's allowance, which I fonnd quite suffi- 
cient ; wB^ied and mended my own clothes ; made a pair 
of trousers oni of the ticking of my bed ; and having by 
these means saved as mnoh money as would redeem my 
honour, I took np my bill; and firaim that time to this I 
have td^en core to keep within my means." Jervis for six 
years endnred pinching privation, but preserved his inte- 
grily, studied his profesdon with success, and gradually and 
steadily rose by merit and bravery to the highest rank 
Samuel Drew's first lesson in economy is thus described by 
himself: When I was a boy, I somehow got afew pence, 
and coming into St AusteU on a fiur day, laid out aU on a 
purse. My empty purse often reminded me of my folly; 
and the recollection has since been as useM to me as 
Franklin's whistle was to him." 

It is a great point for young men to begin well ; for it 
is in the beginning of life that that eystem <^ condnct is 
adopted, which soon assumes the force of Habit. Begin 
well, and tiie habit of doing well will become quite as eaay 
as the habit cf doing badly. Well-begun is half ended, 
says the proverb ; and a good beginning is half the battle. 
Many promising young men have irretrievably injured 
themselves by a first Mb» step at the commencement of 
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life; while others, of much lesi promismg talentSy haTe 
snooeeded nmply by beginning well, and going onwazd* 
The good piaotdoal beginning is, to a certain extent, & 
pledge, a piomiae, and an aaaiizanoe, of the nltimate pros- 
peroua iBsiie. Theie is manj a poor oreainxe, now crawling 
through life, miserable himself and the cause of soirow to 
otheis, who might hare lifted xsp his head and prospered* 
i^ instead of merely satisfying himself with resolutions of 
well-doing, he had aotnally gone to work and made a good 
practical beginning. 

Too many are, howerer, impatient of results. They are 
not satisfied to begin where their &thera did, bat where 
they left ofL They think to enjoy the fruits of industry 
without woddng for them. They cannot wait for the 
resultai of labour and application, but forestall them 1>y too 
early indulgence. A worthy Scotoh couple, when asked 
how their son had broken down so early in life, gave the 
following explanation : When we began life together, we 
worked hard, . and lived upon porridge and such like^ 
gradually adding to our comforts as our means improved* 
until we were able at length to dine off a bit of roast meat 
and sometimes a boilt ohuokie (or fowl) ; but as for Jook, 
our son, he began where we had left off— Atf hegan tot" ihe 
e&iieftw first,*' The same illustration will apply to higher 
conditions of life than that of this hmnhle pair. 

Mr. Hume hit the mark when he once stated in the 
House of Commons— though his words were followed by 

laughter "—4hat the tone of living in England is alto- 
gether too high. Middle-dass people are too apt to live up 
to their incomes, if not beyond them : affecting a degree of 
" style" which is most unhealthy in its effect upon society at 
large. There is an ambition to bring up boys as gentlemen , 
or rather genteel ** men ; though the result frequently is, 
only to make them gents. They acquire a taste for dress, 
style, luxuries, and amusements, which can never form any 
solid foundation for manly or gentlemanly character ; and 
the result is, that we have a vast number of gingerbread 
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yonng gentiy thrown upon the world, who remind one of 
the abandoned hulls sometimes picked up at sea, with only 
a monkey on board. 

There is a dreadfnl ambition abroad for being ** genteel." 
We keep np appearances, too^often at tbe expense of 
honesty ; and, though we may not be rich, yet we must 
seem to be so. We must be respectable," though only in 
the meanest sense — ^in mere vulgar outward show. We 
have not the courage to go patiently onward in the con- 
dition of life in whidi it has pleased God to call us ; but 
must needs live in some fai^onable state to which we 
ridiculously please to call ourselves, and all to gratify the 
vanity of that unsubstantial genteel world of whicli we 
form a part. There is a constant struggle and pressure for 
front seats in the social amphitheatre ; in the midst of 
which all noble self-denying resolve is trodden down, and 
many fine natures are inevitably crushed to death. What 
waste, what misery, what bankruptcy, oome from all this 
ambition to dazzle others with the glare of apparent worldly 
success, we. need not describe. The misdhievous results 
show themselves in a thousand ways — ^in the rank frauds 
committed by men who dare to be dishonest, but do not 
dare to seem poor ; and in the desperate dashes at fortune, 
in which the piiy is not so much for those who &il, as for 
the hundreds of innocent fiunilies who are so often involved 
in their ruin. 

The late Sir Charles Napier, in taking leave of his 
command in India, did a bold and honest thing in pub- 
lishing his strong protest, embodied in his last General 
Order to the officers of the Indian army, against the *' &st " 
life led by so many young officers in that service, involving 
them in ignominious obligations. Sir Charles strongly 
urged, in that fiimous document — ^what had almost been lost 
sight of— that honesty is inseparable from the character of 
a thorough-bred gentleman and that to drink unpaid-for 
champagne andunpaid-for beer, aodto ride unpaid-for horses, 
is to be a cheat, and not a gentleman.*' Men who lived beyond 
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their means, and were STimmoned, often by their own ser 
vants, before Courts of Ecqucsts for debts contracted in eztia- 
YagantliTing,might be officers by viitne of their commissions^ 
but they were not gentlemen. The habit of being oonstantLy 
in debt, the Commander-in-chief held, made men grow 
callous to the proper feelings of a gentleman. It was not 
enough that an officer should be able to fight : that any 
bull-dog could do. But did he hold his word inviolate — 
did he pay his debts ? These were among the points of 
honour which, he insisted, illuminated the true gentleman's 
and soldier's career. As Bayard was of old, so would Sir 
Charles Napier have all British officers to be. He knew 
them to be without fear," but he would also have them 
"without reproach." There are, however, many gaUant 
young fellows, both in India and at home, capable of 
mounting a breach on an emeigency amidst belching fire, 
and of performing the most desperate deeds of valour, who 
neyerihelesB cannot or will not exercise the moral courage 
necessary to enable them to resist a petty temptation pre- 
sented to their senses. They cannot utter their valiant 
" No," or I can't afifoid it," to the invitations of pleasoie 
and self-enjoyment ; and they are found ready to brare 
death rather than tbe ridicule of tiieir companions. 

The young man, as he passes through life, advances 
through a long line of tempters ranged on either side of 
him ; and the inevitable effect of yielcUng, is degradation in 
• greater or less degree. Contact with them tends insen- 
sibly to draw away from him some portion of the divine 
electric element with which his nature is charged ; and 
his only mode of resisting them is to utter and to act out 
his **no^ manfolly and resolutely. He must decide at 
once, not waiting to deliberate and balance reasons ; for 
the youth, like "the woman who deliberates, is lost." 
Many deliberate, without deciding ; but " not to resolve, is 
to resolve." A perfect knowledge of man is in the prayer, 
" Lead us not into temptation." But teuptation will come 
to tiy the young man's strength ; and once* yielded to, the 
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power to resist grows weaker and weaker. Yield once, and 
a portion of virtue has fi^one. Resist manfully, and the 
first decision will give strength for life ; repeated, it wil] 
become a habit. It is in the outworks of the habits 
formed in early life that the real strength of the defence 
must lie ; for it has been wisely ordained, that the ma- 
chinery of moral existence should be carried on principally 
through the medium of the habits, so as to save the wear 
and tear of the great principles within. It is good habits, 
which insinuate themselves into the thousand inconsider- 
able acts of life, that really constitute by far the greater 
part of man's moral conduct. 

Hugh Miller ha>s told how, by an act of youthful decision, 
he saved himself from one of the strong temptations so 
peculiar to a life of toil. When employed as a mason, it 
was nsTial for his fellow-workmen to have an occasional 
treat of drink, and one day two glasses of whisky fell to 
Ms share, which he swallowed. When he reached home, » 
he found, on opening his favourite book — * Bacon's Essays' — 
that the letters danced before his eyes, and that he could 
no longer master the sense. "The condition,** he says, 

into which I had brought myself was, I felt, one of 
degradation. I had sunk, by my own act, for the time, to 
a lower level of intelligence than that on which it was my 
privilege to be placed ; and though the state could have 
been no very favourable one for •forming a resolution, I in 
that hour determined that I skould never again sacrifice 
my capacity of intellectual enjoyment to a drinking usage ; 
and, with God's help, I was enabled to hold by the deter* 
mination." It is mioh decisions as this that often form the 
turning-points in a man's life, and fumish the foundation 
of his future character. And this rock, on which Hugh 
>Liller might have been wrecked, if he had not at the right 
moment put forth his moral strength to strike away from it, 
is one that youth and manhood alike need to be constantly 
on their guard against. It is about one of the worst and 
most deadly, as well as extravagant, temptations which lie 
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in tlie way of youth. Sir AYaltcr Scott nscd to say that ** of 
all vices drinkinj; is the most incompatible with greatness." 
Not only so, hut it is incompatible with economy, decency, 
liealtli, and honest living. AVlien a youtli cannot restrain, he 
must abstain. Dr. Johnson's case is the case of many, lie 
Kaid, referring to his own habits, "Sir, I can abstain; but 
I can't be moderate." 

But to wrestle vigorously and successfully with any 
vicious habit, we must not merelv be satisfied with con- 
tending on the low ground of worldly prudence, though 
that is of use, but take stand upon a higher moral eleva- 
tion. Mechanical aids, such as pledges, may be of serv ice 
to some, but the great thing is to set up a high standard of 
thinking and acting, and endeavour to strengthen and purify 
the principles as well as to reform the habits. For this 
pui-pose a youth must study himself, watch his steps, and 
compare his thoughts and acts with his rule. The more 
knowledge of himself he gains, the more humble will he be, 
and perhaps the less confident in his own strength. But 
the discipline will be found most valuable which is acquired 
by resisting small present gratifications to secure a pro- 
spective greater and higher one. It is the noblest work 
in self-education, — for 

'* Real gloiy 

Springs from tlie silent conquest of ourselves. 
And without that the conqueror is nought 
But the fint slm" 

• 

Many popular books have been written for the purpose 
of oommnni eating to the public the grand secret of making 
money. But there is no secret whatever about it, as the 
proverbs of every nation abundantly testify. ** Many a 
little makes a meikle." — Take care of the pennies and 
the pounds will take care of themselves.'* — " A penny saved 
is a penny gained." — " Diligence is the mother of good 
lack." — *' No pains no giainB.*' — '*Jso sweat no sweet." — 

Sloth, the key of poverty." — ** Work, and thou shalt 
have." — '* He who will not work, neither shall he eat." — 

B 2 
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*' The world is his, who has patience and indnstiy.*' — " It 
is too late to spare when all is spent/' — ** Better go to bed 
supperless than rise in debt/' — The moming hour has 
gold in its month/' — ** Credit keeps the crown of the cause- 
way/* Such are specimens of the proverbial philosophy, 
embodying the hoarded experience of many generations, as 
to the best means of thriving in the world. They were 
current in people's months long before books were invented ; 
and like otiier popular proverbs, they were the first codes 
of popular morals. Moreover they have stood the test of 
time, and the experience of every day still bears witness 
to their aooonu^, force, and soundness. The proverbs of 
Solomon are fall of wisdom, as to the force of industry, and 
the use and abuse of money : — He that is slot^^al in 
work is brother to him that is a great waster." — " Go to 
the ant, thou slu^ard ; consider her ways and be wise." 
Poverty, he says, shall come upon the icQer, " as one that 
travelleth, and want as an armed man ;'* but of the indus- 
trious and upri^t, ** The hand of the diligent maketh 
rich/' — ** He who will not plough by reason of the odd, 
shall beg in harvest, and have nothing/' — *' The drunkard 
and the glutton ahall come to poverty ; and drowsiness shall 
clothe a man with rags/' — The slothful man says there is 
a lion in the streets." — ** Seest thou a man diligent in his 
business? he shall stand before kings/' — ^But above all, 
^* It is better to get wisdom than gold ; for wisdom is better 
than rubies, and all the things that may be desired are not 
to be compared to it" 

■ Simple industry and thrift will go &r towards making 
any person of ordinary working faculty comparatively in- 
dependent in his means. Even a worldng man may be bo, 
provided he will carefully husband his resources, and watch 
the littie outlets of useless expenditure. A penny is a 
very small matter, yet the comfort of thousands of fiimilies 
depends upon the proper spending and saving of pennies. If 
a man allows the little pennies, the results of his hard work, 
to slip out of his fingers — some to the beershop, some this 
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way and some that — lie will find that his life is little raised 
above one of niere animal drudgery. On the other hand, 
if he take care of the pennies — putting some weekly into a 
benefit society or an insurance fund, others into a savings' 
bank, and confiding the rest to his wife to be carefully 
laid out, with a view to the comfortable maintenance and 
education of bis family — he will soon find that his atten- 
tion to small matters will abundantly repay him, in in- 
cieadng means, growing comfort at home, and a mind 
comparatively free from fears as to the future. If a work- 
ing man have high ambition and possess richness in spint, 
—a kind of wealth which far transcends all mere worldly 
possessions — he may not only help himself, but be a profit- 
able helper of others in his path through life. That this 
is no impossible thing even for a common labourer in a 
workshop, may be illustrated by the remarkable career of 
Thomas Wright, of Manchester, whose life affords only an- 
other proof of the power of patient perseverance in well- 
doing, and of the infiuenoe which even the humblest per- 
son, who is diligent in improving his opportunities, may 
exercise for the advantage of his fellow creatures. 

It was scarcely to have been expected, that one of the 
most difficult and apparently impossible of thingB, the recla- 
mation of ciiminahs, should have been not only attempted, 
but accomplished, by a man working for weekly wages in a 
foundry ! Yet this work was done by Thomas Wright when 
employed with the Messrs. Ormerod, at Manchester. Acci- 
dent first directed his attention to the difficulty encountered 
by liberated convicts in returning to habits of honest in- 
dustry. His mind was possessed by the subject ; and to 
remedy the evil became the purpose of his life. He did not 
neglect his work, for he honourably performed his duties as 
a foundry-man, and his working and business qualities were 
so highly prized by his employers, that he was gradually 
raised to the post of foreman of his shop. Nor did he neglect 
his family, for, upon comparatively small means, he re- 
spectably brought np a large fiunily. Though he worked 
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from six in tlio morniug till six at night, still there were 
leisure luiiiutes that he could call his own — more especially 
his Sundays — and these he employed in the service of con- 
victed criminals; a cLuss then far mure neglected than they 
are now. liut a few minutes a day, well employed, can efiect 
a great deal ; and it will scarcely be credited, that in leu 
years this working man, by steadfastly holding to his pur- 
pose, succeeded in rescuing not fewer than three hundred 
felons from continuance in a life of villany ! He came to 
be regarded as the moral physician of the Manchester Old 
Bailey ; and when the Chaplain and all others failed, 
Thomas Wright often succeeded. Children he thus restored 
healed to their parents ; sons and daughters otherwise lost, 
to their homes : and uian v a returned convict did he contrive 
to settle down to honest and industrious pursuits. Tho 
task was by no means easy. It required money, time, 
energy, prudence, and above all, character, and the con- 
fidence which character invariably inspires. The most re- 
markable circumstance of all is, that Wright relieved many 
of these poor outcasts out of the comparatively small wages 
earned by him at foundry work. He did all this on an 
income which did not average, duiing his working career, 
100/. per annum ; and yet, while ho was able to bestow 
substantial aid on criminals, to whom ho owed no more 
than the service of kindness which every human being owes 
to another, he also maintained his own family in com- 
fort, and was, by frugality and carefulness, enabled to lay 
by a store uf savings against his a]^proaching old age. 
Every week he apportioned his income with deliberate 
care ; so much for the indispensable necessaries of food and 
clothing, so much for the landlord, so much for the school- 
master, so much for the poor and needy ; and the lines of 
distribution were lesolutely observ^cd. By such means did 
this hnml)lo workman pursue his gi eat work, with tho re- 
sults we have so briefly described. His career afibrds one 
of the most remarkable and striking illustrations of the force 
of purpose in a man, of the might of small meam} caiefull/ 
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and seduloiuily applied, and, above all, of the power wHch 
an enefgetic and upright ohankOter invariably ezercisee 
upon the lives and conduct of othen. 

There is no discredit, but honour, in eveiy right walk 
of industry, whether it be in filling the ground, making 
tools, weaving &brios, or selling the products behind a 
counter. A youth may handle a yard stick, or measure a 
piece of ribbon; and there will be no disciedit in doing so; 
unless he allows his mind to have no higher range than 
the stick and ribbon; to be as short as the one, and as 
narrow as the other. Let not those blush who haw** 
said Fuller, but those who hum not a lawful calling.*' 
And Bishop Hall said, Sweet is the destiny of all trades, 
whether of the brow or of the mind." Men who have 
raised themselves from a humble calling, need not be 
ashamed, but rather ought to bo proud of the difB^oultieB 
they have surmounted. The labourer on his feet stands 
higher than the nobleman on his knees. An American 
President, when asked what was his coat-of-arms, remember- 
ing that he had been a hewer of wood in hisyontli, replied, 
* « A pair of shirt sleeves." Lord Tenterden was proud to 
point out to his son the shop in which his &ther had 
shaved for a penny. A French doctor once taunted 
Flechier, Bishop of Kismes, who had been a tallow-chandler 
in Lis youth, with the meanness of his origin, to which 
Flechier replied, ** If you had been bom in the same con- 
dition that I was, you would still have been but a maker 
of candles.'" Some small spirits, ashamed of their origin, 
ai'C always striving tu conceal it, and by the very ellurts 
they make to do so, betray tlienisc lves ; like that worthy but 
stupid Yorkshire dyer, who, having gained his money 
by honest chimney-sweeping, and feeling ashamed of 
chimneys, built his house without one, sending all his 
smoke into the shaft of his dveworks. The l>enevolent Sir 
Thomas Bernard, one of the best practical philanlhropists of 
his day, in his ' Tracts for bettering the condition of the 
X'oor,' makes honourable mention of '* a very ii^telligcnt and 
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valuable man, Mr. David Porter, a master chimney-sweeper 
in Welbeck Street," who is another good illustration of 
the force of diligence and well doing. In early boyhood 
Porter was kidnapped for a sweep ; the condition of climb- 
ing-boys at the time being one almost of slavery. The boy, 
however, had energy of body and mind, and survived the 
privations of his unfoitimate class. At eighteen years of 
ago ho commenced business as a sweep on his own account. 
When employment was slack in his trade, he sought and 
found it in others ; in summer and harvest time ho went 
into Lincolnshire and worked at farm labour, always bring- 
ing home a little store of savings. But he did not neglect 
his mind ; above all, he did not forget the hardships en- 
dured b}' the poor little climbing-boys : all of which he had 
himself passed through. He therefore devoted his leisure 
— snatched from a busy life — to write a treatise on the sub- 
ject, which ho printed and distributed amongst influential 
persons ; thereby initiating, as Granville Sharp had done, 
the movement which issued in the amelioration of the 
sufferings of this class. Mr. Porter, by his frugality, indus- 
try, and application to business, eventually realized a largo 
fortune, at the same time promoting the comforts of his boys 
and workmen in a manner iJtogether unknown and unusual 
at the time. On Sir Thomas Bernard asking IMr. Porter 
how he had succeeded in his business, and accumulated so 
largo a fortune, he answered, " By never having an idle 
hour or an idle guinea." This was his whole secret. 

Nothing, however, is more common than energy in 
money-making, quite independent of any higher object 
than its accumulation. A man who devotes himself to this 
pursuit, body and soul, can scarcely fail to become rich. 
Very little brains will do : spend less than you earn ; add 
guinea to guinea ; scrape and save ; and the pile of gold 
will gradually rise. John Foster quoted a striking illus- 
tration of what this kind of determination will do in 
monej-making. A young man who ran through his patri- 
mony, spending it in profligacy, was at length reduced to 
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otter want and despair. He rushed out of his house 
intending to put an end to his life, and stopped on arriving 
at an eminence overlooking what were onoe his estates. 
He sat down, ruminated for a time, and rose with the 
determination that he would recover them. He returned 
to the streets, saw a load of ooals which had been shot out 
of a cart on to the paToment before a house, offered to 
carry them in, and was employed. He thus earned a i&w 
pence, vequested some meat and drink as a gratuity, which 
was giTen him, and the pennies were laid by. Pnrsuing 
this menial labour, he earned and sayed more pennies ; 
accumulated sufficient to enable hhn to purchase some 
cattle, the value of which he understood, and these he sold 
to advantage. He now pursued money with a step as 
steady as time, and an appetite as keen as death ; advancing 
by degrees into larger and larger transactions, until at 
length he became rich. The result was, that he more than 
recovered his possessions, and died an inveterate miser. 
When he was buried, mere earth went to earth. With a 
nobler spirit, the same detennination might have enabled 
such a man to be a benefactor to others as well as to him- 
self. But the life and its end in this case were alike 
sordid. 

The saving of money for the mere sake of it, is but a 
mean thing, even though earned by honest work; but 
where earned by dioe-throwing, or speculation, and without 
labour, it is still worse. To provide for others and for our 
own comfort and independence in old age, is honourable, 
and greatly to be commended;- but to hoard for mere 
wealth's sake is the charaotexistic of the nazrow-souled and 
the miserly. It is against the growth of this habit of 
inordinate saving, that the wise man needs most carefiilly 
to guard himself: else, what in youth was simple economy, 
may in old age grow into avarice, and what was a duty 
in the one, may become a vice in the other. It is the love 
of money — ^not money itself— which is '* the root of evil/' — 
a love which narrows and contracts the sonl, and doses 
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it against generous life and action. Hence, Sir Walter 
Scott makes one of his characters declare that tlio penny 
siller slew mair souls than the naked sword slew bodies.'* 
It is one of the defects of business too exclusively followed, 
that it insensibly tends to a mechanism of character. The 
business man gets into a rut, and often does not look 
beyond it. If he lives for himself only, he becomes apt 
to regard other human beings only in so far as they minis- 
ter to his ends. Take a leaf from sucb men*s ledger, and 
you have tbeir life. It is said of one of our most eminent 
modem men of business — ^withal a scrupulously bonouz^ 
able man— who spent his life mainly in money-making, 
and succeeded, that when upon his death-bed he turned to 
his fiivourite daughter, and said solemnly to her Hasn't it 

been a mistake, ?" He had been thinking of the 

good which other men of his race had done, and which he 
might haye done, had he not unhappily found ezdusiTe 
money-making to be a mistake when it was too late to 
remedy it ; and, when he must leave behind him his huge 
pile of gold, the accumulation of which had been almost 
the sole object of his life. 

Worldly success, measured by the accumulation of money, 
is no doubt a very dazzling thing ; and all men are na* 
turally more or less the admirers of worldly success. But 
though men of persevering, sharp, dexterous, and unscm* 
pulous habits, ever on the watch to push opportunities, 
may and do " get on ** in the world, yet it is quite possible 
that they may not possess the slightest elevation of charac- 
ter, nor a particle of real greatness. He who recognises 
no higher logic than that of the shilling, may become a 
very rich man, and yet remain all (he while an exceedingly 
poor creature. For riches are no proof whatever of moral 
worth ; and their glitter often serves only to draw attention 
to tho worthlessnoss of their possessor, as the glowworm's 
light reveals the grub. **In morals," says Mr. I^ynch,* 

* * Locttiros in aM of Self-Improveinont ;' a book somewhat didactic iu iU 
maouer, but full of mauly vigour and goid«;n thought. 
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"a peiHiy may outweigh, a pound — may represent more 
industry and charac-ter. The money that witnesses of 
patient, inventive years of fair dealing and brave dealing, 
proves * worth ' indeed. But neither a man's means nor 
his worth are measurable by his money. If ho has a fat 
purse and a lean heart, a broad estate and a narrow under- 
standing, wliat will his ' means ' do fur him — what will his 
' woi tli ' gain liim ? " Let a man be what he will, it is the 
mind and heart that make a man poor or rich, miserable OX 
happy ; for tlieso are always stronger than fortune. 

The manner in which so many allow themselves to be 
sacrificed to their love of wealth, reminds one of the 
cupidity of the monkey — that caricature of our species. 
In Algiers, the Kabyle peasant attaches a gourd, well fixed, 
to a tree, and places within it some rice. The gourd has 
an opening merely sufficient to admit the monkey*s paw. 
The creature comes to the ti f o by night, inserts his paw, 
and grasps his booty. He tries to draw it back, but it is 
clenched, and he has not the wisdom to unclench it. So 
there he stands till morning, when he is caught, looking as 
foolish as may be, though with the prize in his grasp. The 
moral of this little stoiy is capable of a very extensiYe 
application in life. 

The power of money is on the whole over-estimated. The 
greatest things which have been done for the world have not 
been accomplished by rich men, nor by subscription lists, but 
by men generally of small pecuniary means. Christianity 
was propagated over half the world by men of the poorest 
class ; and the greatest thinkers, discoTerers, inventors, 
and artists, have been men of moderate wealth, many of 
them little raised above the condition of manual labourf^rs 
in point of worldly oircmnstances. And it will always be 
so. Biches are oftener an impediment than a stimulus to 
action ; and in many cases they are quite as much a misfor- 
tune as a blessing. The youth who inherits wealth is apt 
to have life made too easy for him, and he soon grows sated 
with it, because he has nothing left to desire. Having no 
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special object to struggle for, he finds time hang heavy 
on his hands ; he remains morally and spiritually asleep ; 
and his position in society is ofteu no higher than that of a 
polypus over which the tide floats. 

•*Hi8 coly ]tbwa is to kill Dm time, 
And labour dire it is» and ireacy woe." 

Yet the rich man, inspired by a right spirit, will spurn 
idleness as unmanly ; and if he bethink him of the respon- 
sibilities which attach to the possession of wealth and 
property, he will feel even a higher call to work than men 
of poorer lot. This, however, must be admitted to be by 
no means the practice of life. The golden mean of Agur's 
perfect prayer is, pei haps, the best lot of all, if we did but 
know it : Give me neither poverty nor riches ; feed me 
with food convenient for me." The late Joseph Bro- 
therton left a fine motto to be recorded upon his monu- 
ment in the Peel Park at Manchester, — the declaration 
in his case being strictly true: "My richness consisted 
not in the greatness of my possessions, but in the small- 
ness of my waiit.s." He rose, as we have seen, from the 
humblest station, that of a factory boy, to an eminent 
position of usefulness, by the simple exercise of homely 
honesty, industr}^, punctuality, and self-denial. Down to 
the close of his life, when not attending Parliament, he 
did duty as minister in a small chapel in Manchester to 
which he was attached ; and in all things he made it 
appear, to those who knew him in private life, that the 
glory he sought was not " to be seen of men," or to excite 
their praise, but to earn the consciousness of discharging 
the every-day duties of life, down to the smallest and 
humblest of them, in an honest, upright, truthful, and 
loving spirit. 

*• Eespectability," in its best sense, is good. The re^ 
speotable man is one worthy of regard, literally worth 
taming back to look at. But the respectability that con- 
aifiiB in merely keeping up appeanmoeB is not worth look- 
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ipg at in any sense. Far better and more respectable is 
the good poor man than the had rioh one — ^better the 
hnmble silent man than the agreeable well-appointed 
rogae, who keeps his gig. A well-balanoed and well- 
stored mindf a life fall of nsefal purpose, whatever the 
position occupied in it may be, is of fieor greater import- 
anoe than average worldly respectability. The hi^est 
object of life we take to be, to form a manly character, 
and to work out the best development possible, of body 
and spirit — of mind, conscience, heart, and sonl. This is 
the end : all else onght to be regarded but as the means. 
Accordingly, that is not the most successful life in which 
a man gets the most pleasure, the most money, the most 
power or place, honour or fame ; but that in which a man 
gets the most manhood, and performs the greatest amount 
of usefiil work and of himian duty. Money is power after 
its sort, it is true ; but intelligence, public spirit, and moral 
virtue, are powers too, and far nobler ones. '* Let others 
plead for pensions," wrote Lord OoUingwood to a friend ; 

I can be rich without money, by endeavouring' to be su- 
perior to everything poor. I would have my services to 
my country unstained by any interested motive ; and old 
Soott* and I can go on in our cabbage-garden without 
much greater expense than formerly." On another occa- 
sion he said, have motives for my oonduet which I 
would not give in exchange for a hundred pensions." 

The making of a fortune may no doubt enable some 
people to "enter society," as it is called ; but to be es 
teemed thdre, they must possess qualities of mind, manners, 
or heart, else they are merely rich people, nothing more. 
There are men in society*' now, aa rich as Orcesas, who 
have no consideration extended towards them, and elicit no 
respect. For why ? They are but as money-bags : their 

* His old gardener. Collin^wood's favourite amusement was j^rdening. 
ISiordy after the battle of Traf^ear a brothtr admiral called tipon nim, and, 
after searching for his lordship all over the garden, he nt last dii^covered him, 
with old Scott, in the bottom of a de^ trrach which they wex« busily em- 
ployed iu digging. 
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only power is in their till. The men of mark in society — 
the guides and mien of opinion — the really snocessfol and 
nsefcd men — are not neoessarily rich men; bat men of 
sterling ohaiaoter, of disciplined experience, and of moral 
excellmce. Even the poor man like Thomas Wright, 
though he possess bat little of this world's goods, may, 
in the self-consoionsness . of a weU-cnlttvated liatnre, of 
opportnnities used and not abused, of a life spent to the 
best of his means and ability» look down, without the 
slightest feeling of envy, upon the person of mere worldly 
success, the man of money-bags and acres* 
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CHAPTER X. 
Self-Culture. 



** Every penon has two edaoattooa, one whicb he reoeim from others, 
and one^ more important^ which he gim to himaelf.'* — QUtbon, 

** These two things, contradictory as they may seem, must go together 
— manly dependence and manly indepeodenoe^ manly rdianoe aad maul/ 
scit-reliance." — Wonhmrth. 



Self-cultubb indn4e8 the education or trainiiig of all 
parte of a man's nature ; tlie physical and moral, as well as 
the intellectual. Each must he developed, and yet eao)i 
must yield something to satisfy the dah&s of the others. 
CultiTate the physical powers exclusively, and you have an 
athlete or a savage ; tiie moral only, and you have an 
enthusiast or a maniac ; the intellectual only, and you have 
a diseased oddity, it may be a monster. It is only by 
wisely training all three together that the complete man 
can he formed. 

The anciente laid great stress on physical training, and a 
soimd mind in a sound body was the end which they pro- 
fessed to aim at in their highest schools of culture. The 
Greek teachers were peripatetic, holding that young men 
should only learn what they could learn standing. The 
old Engliflii entertained a similar idea, embodied in the 
maxim, "The field in summer, the study in wintmr.** 
Milton described himself as up and stirring early in the 
morning — ^*'in winter, often ere the sound of any bell 
wakes man to labour or devotion; in summer, as oft with 
the bird that first rouses, or not much tardier, to read good 
authors, or to cause them to be read till the attention be 
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ready, or memory Itave its fall finaught ; then, with dear and 
generoiu labour, preBerving the body's health and haidinesfl, 
to render lightsome, dear, and not lumpish obedience to the 
mind, to the cause of religion, and our country's liberty." 
In his * Tractate on Education ' he recommends the physical 
exercise of fencing to young men, as calculated to " keep 
them healthy, nimble, strong, and well in breath, and also 
as the likeliest means to make them grow large and tall, 
and inspire them with a gallant and fearless courage," and 
he further ufges that Ihey should **be practised in all the 
locks and grips of wrestling, wherein Englishmen were 
wont to excel" 

In our day, such exercises have somewhat fidlen into 
disrepute, and education has become more exdusiTely 
mental ; Yeiy much to the detriment of the bodily health. 
The brain is cultiTated at the expense of the members, and 
the physical is usually found in an inverse ratio to the in- 
teUeotual appetite. Hence, in this age of progress, we find 
so many stomachl weak as blotting-paper, — hearts indicat- 
ing *' &tty degeneration," — ^unused, pithless hands, calye- 
less legs and limp bodies, without any elastic spring in 
them. But it is not merely health that suffers by neglect 
and disuse of the bodily organs. The mind itself grows • 
sickly and distempered, the pursuit of knowledge itself 
is impeded, and manhood becomes withered, twisted, and 
stunted. It is, perhaps, to this neglect of physical exercise 
that we find amongst students so frequent a tendency 
towards discontent, unhappiness, inaction, and reveiie, — 
displaying itsdf in a premature contempt for real life, and 
disgust at the beaten trades of men, — a tendency which in 
England has been called Byronism, and in Germany Wer- 
therism. Br. Ghanning noted the same growth in America, 
which led him to make the remark, that too many of our 
young men grow up in a school of despair." Tlie only 
remedy for this green-sickness in youth is abundant 
physical exercise, — action, work, and bodily occupation of 
any sort. 
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Daniel Malthus urged his son when at college to be 
most diligent in the oultLvation of knowledge, but he also 
ei^omed him to pursue manly sports as the best means of 
keeping up the full working power of his mind, as well as 
of enjoying the pleasures of intellect. Every kind of 
knowledge," said he, every acqnaintanee with nature and 
art, will amuse and strengthen your mind, and I am per- 
fectly pleased that cricket should do the same by your 
arms and legs ; I love to see you excel in exercises of the 
body, and I think myself that the better half, and much 
the most agreeable part, of the pleasures of the mind, is 
best enjoyed while one is upon one's legs." But a still 
more important use of active employment is that enforced 
by the great divine, Jeremy Taylor. " Avoid idleness," he 
says, and fill up all the spaces of thy time with severe 
and useful employment ; for lust easily creeps in at tliose 
emptinesses where the soul is unemployed, and the body is 
at ease ; for no easy, healthful, idle person was ever chaste 
if he could be tempted ; but of all employments, bodily 
labour is the most useful, and of the greatest benefit for 
driving away the devil." 

Practical success in life depends much more npon phy- 
sical health' than is generally imagined. Hodsou, of Hod- 
son's Horse, writing home to a friend in England, said, **I 
believe, if I get on well in India, it will be owing, physi" 
oally speaking, to a sound digestion.** The capacity for 
oontinuoQS working in any calling must necessarily mainly 
depend upon this ; and hence the necessity for attending to 
health, even as a means of intellectual labour itself. It is in 
no slight degree to the boating and cricketing sports still 
cultivated at our best public schools and universities, that 
they produce so many specimens of healthy, manly, and 
vigorous men, of the true Hodaon stamp. It is said that 
the Duke of Wellington, when once looldng on at the boys 
engaged in their sports in the play-ground at Eton, whrn 
he had spent his own juvenile days, made the pregnant 
remark, ** It was there that the battle of Waterloo was won!*' 

8 
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The ealtiTatioiL of mnBonlarify may doabiless be 
estunated ; yet it is unquestioiiablj important that every 
young mam should be early trained to the free use of his 
body and limbs. This, however, is one of the " common 
things '* m modem eduoataon which is apt to be neglected. 
There are many youths who leave school and college fall 
of the learning of the ancient Greeks and Bomans, who, as 
regards the nse of iSbmr own hands, are almost helpless. 
In gerunds and participles the mere student may be pro- 
found, but in the use of his eyes — in the faculty of common 
observation — ^he may be inferior to a ploughman. Though 
he may have taken the highest honours, he will sometimes, 
in common matters, be found beneatli the level of the 
smith, the carpenter, or the navvy. " At sea be is a land- 
lubber, in the country a cockney, in town a greenhorn, in 
science an ignoramus, in business a simpleton, in pleasure 
a milkbup — everywhere out of his element, everywhere at 
sea, in the clouds, adrift, or by whatever words utter igno- 
rance and incapacity are to be described."* 

Perhaps, as educators grow wiser, they may become more 
practical, and recognise as among the chief objects of educa- 
tion, to fit men for actual life, and enable them to under- 
stand and take part in the daily business of common men. 
Nor would the education of youths in common things he 
found incompatible with the very highest intellectual 
culture, but the reverse. Even some training in the use of 
tools in a workshop, for instance, would be found a good 
adjunct to education, — for it would teach young men the 
use of their hands and arms, familiarize them with healthy 
work, exercise their faculties upon things tangible and 
actual, give them some practical acquaintance with me- 
chanics, impart to them the ability of being useful, and 
implant in them the habit of persevering physical efibrt. 
This is an advantage which the working classes, strictly so 
called, certainly possess over the leisure classes, — that they 
are in early life under the necessity of applying themsdyes 

* Artida in tlM* Timet.' 
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laboriously to some mechanical pursuit or other, — thus 
acquiring maniial dexterity and the use of their physical 
powers. Tlio chief disadvantage attached to the calling of 
the laborious classes is, not that they are employed in 
physical work, but that they are too exclusively so em- 
ployed, often to the neglect of their moral and intellectual 
faculties. AVhile the youths of the leisure classes, having 
been taught to associate labour with servility, have shunned 
it, and been allowed to grow up practically ignorant, the 
poorer classes, confining themselves within the circle of 
their laborious callings, have been allowed to grow up in 
a large proportion of cases absolutely illiterate. It seems 
possible, however, to avoid both these evils by combining 
physical training or physical work with intellectual cul- 
ture ; and there are various signs abroad which seem to 
mark the gradual adoption of this healthier system of 
education. 

The use of early labour in self-imposed mechanical em- 
ployments is curiously illustrated by the boyhood of Sir 
Isaac Newton. Though a comparatively dull scholar, ho 
was most assiduous in the use of his saw, hammer, and 
hatchet — " knocking and hammering in his lodging-room" — 
2uaking models of windmills, carriages, and maclnnesof all 
sorts; and as he grew older, he took delight in making 
little tables and cupboards for his friends. Smeaton, Watt, 
and Stephenson, were equally handy with tools when mere 
boys ; and but for such kind of self-culture in their youth, it 
is doubtful whether they would have accomplished so much 
in their manhood. Such was also the early training of the 
great inventors and mechanics described in the preceding 
pages, whose contriyance and intelligence were practically 
trained by the constant use of their hands in early life. 
Even where men belonging to the manual' labour class have 
risen above it, and become more purely intellectual la- 
bourers, they have found the advantages of their early train- 
ing in their later pursuits. Elihu Burritt even found hard 
labour neomanf to enable him to study with effect ; and 
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more than onco lio gave up sdiool-keeping and study, and, 
taking to his leather apron again, went back to his black- 
smithes forge and anvil, for his health of body and mind's 
sake. 

ITio same view was well niged by Mr. E. M. Milnos, 
M.P., at a recent meeting of a mechanics* institute. *' He 
believed," he said, that the habit of mechanical work— 
precise, earnest, indnstrioiis, good, mechanical work — 
would best lead men on to good mental and intellectual 
work. A good workman in the materials of life would, if 
he had the talent, be a good workman in the materials of 
the mind ; and thus it was that they found that the- most 
remarkable men who bad risen from the lower ranks of 
society, had not risen from those who had abstained from 
work, but from those who had been the most industrions, 
the most active, and the most intelligent in their own 
• mechanical occupations. There were two things which 
operated against young men advancing in intellectual pro- 
gress — over- work and under- work. He thought it no disad- 
vantage whatever to a man's intellectual progress to have 
something else to do ; and if they looked at the upper classes 
of society they would find it was equally true in their 
case as it was in their own— namely, that the man who 
had the most active occui)ation was the man who in public 
life the most distinguished hinuelf, and became the most 
useful to his countiy." 

The success even of professional men depends in no 
slight degree on their organic stamina and cultivated 
physical strength. Thus a weU-developed thorax is con- 
sidered almost as indispensable to the successful lawyer 
or politician as a well-cultuxed intellect. The thorough 
aeration of the blood by free exposore to a large breathing 
soifaoe in the lungs, is necessary to maintain that full vital 
power on which the vigorous working of the brain in so 
large a measure depends. The lawyer has to climb the 
heights of his profession through close and heated courts, 

aud the poUtioal leader has to bear the (atigoe and excite* 
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ment of long and anxious deviates in a crowded House* 
Hence the lawyer in full practice and the parliamentary 
leader in full work are called upon to display powers of 
physical endurance and activity even more extraordinary 
than those of the intellect, — such powers as hare been 
exhibited in so remarkable a degree by Brougham, Lynd- 
hurst, and Campbell ; by Feel, Graham, and Palmerston-^ 
all full-chested men. 

The marvellous and still juvenile vitality of Lord Pal-^ 
merston has long been matter of surprise. But it was his 
pride and pleasure as a youth, to be the best rower, 
jumper, and runner ; to be first in ihe sports of the field as 
he han since been first in the senate ; and to this day his 
horse and gun are invariably resorted to in his hours of 
relaxation. As for Lord Brougham, legends of his enor- 
mous powers of labour and triumphs over the fiail physiquo 
of humanity, have gathered round him like a Hercules ; 
and with reference to him and others of his class, the 
observation of a pubb'o writer* is doubtless in a great 
measure true — that ** the greatness of our great men is quite 
as much a bodily affair as a mental one/* It is in the 
physical man that the moral as well as the intellectual man 
lies hid ; and it is through the bodily organs that the soul 
itself works. The body, as old Burton says, "is domi- 
cHium animae, her home, abode, and stay ; and, as a torch 
give.s a better light, a sweeter smell, according to the 
matter it is made of, so doth our soul perform all lier 
actions better or woi-se, as her organs are disposed ; or, as 
wine savours of the ca.sk wherein it is kept, the soul receives 
a tincture from the body, through which it works." 

Sir Walter Scott, when attending the University at 
Edinburgh, though he went by the name of " The Great 
Blockhead," was, notwithstanding his lameness, a remark- 
ably healthy youth, and could spear a salmon with the best 
fisher on the Tweed, or ride a wnld horse with any hunter 
in Yarrow. When devoting himself in after life to literary 

• The 'Time*.* 
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pnTBuits, Sir Walter never lost his taste for field sports ; 
but while writing * Wayerley * in the morning, he would in 
the afternoon course hares. Professor Wilson was a very 
athlete, as great at throwing the hammer as in his flights 
of eloquence and poetry ; and Bums, when a yonth, was 
remarkable ohiefly for his leaping, putting, and wrestling. 
Some of our greatest divines were distinguished in their 
youth for their physical eneigies. Isaac Barrow, when 
at the Charterhouse School, was notorious for his pugi- 
listic encounters, in which he got many a bloody nose ; 
Andrew Fuller, when working as a farmer's lad at Soham, 
was chiefly £sunous for his skill in boxing; and Adam 
Clarke, when a boy, was only remarkable for the strength 
displayed by him in toUing large stones about the secret, 
possibly, of some of the power which he subsequently dis- 
pkyed in rolling forth laoge thoughts in his manhood. 

While it is neoessaxy, ^en, in the first place to secure 
this solid foundation of physical health, it must also be 
observed that sostained application is the ineyitable price 
which must be paid for mental acquisitions of all sorts ; and 
it js as fbtile to expect them without it, as to look for a 
harvest where the seed has not beensown. The road inta 
knowledge is free to all who will give the labour and the^ 
study requisite to gather it ; nor are there any difficoltiea 
so great that the student of resolute purpose may not effec^. 
tnally surmount and averocme theou It was one of the 
characteristic expressions of Chatterton, that God had sent 
his creatures into the world with arms long enough to reach 
anything, if they chose to be at &e trouble. In study, as in 
business, energy is the great thing. There must be the 
fervet opus*' — ^we must not only strike the iron while it 
is hot, but strike it till it is made hot. The proverb says, 
" He who has heart has everything and non arde tun 
moende^ Who doth not bum doth not inflame. It is astonish* 
ing how much may be accomplished in self-culture by the 
energetio and the persevering, who are careful to avail 
themselves of opportunities, and use up the fragments of 
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spare time which the idle permit to nm to traste. Thna 
^efgUBOn learnt astronomy from the heavens, while wrapt 
in a sheep-skin on the highland hills. Thus Stone leamt 
niathematios while working as a journeyman gardener ; 
thus Drew studied the highest philosophy in the intervals 
of cobbling shoes ; thus Miller taught hhnself geology while 
working as a day labourer in a quarry. By bringing their 
mind to bear upon knowledge in its various aspeets, and 
oarefully using up the very odds and ends of their time, — 
men snoh as these, in the Teiy humblest ciroumstances, 
reached the highest culture, and acquired honourable dis- 
tinction amongst their fellow-men. 

Sir Joshua Beynolds, as we have already observed, 
was so earnest a believer in the power of industry, that 
he held lhat all men might achioTe excellence if they 
would bat exercise the power of assidnouB and patient 
working. He held that drodgeiy was on ^ road of 
genius, and that there were no limits to the proficiency of 

• an artist except the limits of his own pains-taking. He 
would not believe m what is called inspiration, but only in 
study and labour. Exoellence,** he said, *' is never granted 
to man but as the reward of labour." ** If yon have great 
talents, industry will improTe them; if you have but 
moderate abilitieB, industry will supply their deficiency. 
Nothing is denied to weUrdireoted labour ; nothing is to be 
obtained without it." Sir Fowell Buxton, who laboured in 

. a very diiferent field, was an equal believer in the power of 
atndy; and he entertained the modest idea that he could do 
as well as other men if he devoted to the pursuit double 
the time and labour that they did. He placed his great 
confidence only in ordinary means, and extraordinary appli- 
cation. QeniuB, without woilc, is certainly a dumb oracle ; 
and it is unquestionably true, that the men of the highest 
genius have invariably been found to be amongst ^e most 
plodding, hard-working, and intent men, — their chief cSia- 
racteristic apparently consisting simply in their power of 
laboui'iu^ more intensely and effectively than others. 
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Thoronp^hness and accuracy are two princijial points to be 
aimed at in study. Francis Ilnrner, in laying down rules 
for the cultivation of his mind and chaiacter, placed great 
stress upon the habit of continuous application to one 
subject for the sake of mastering it thoroughl}' ; confining 
himself, with this object, to but a few books, and resisting 
with the greatest firmness " every approach to a habit of 
desultory reading." The value of knowledge to any man 
oertftinly consists not in its quantity, but mainly in the 
good uses to which he may apply it. Hence a little know- 
ledge, of an exact and perfect character, is always found 
more valuable for practical purposes than any extent of 
superficial learning. The phrase in common use, as to 
'* the spread of knowledge " at this day, is no doubt correct, 
but it is spread so widely, and in such thin layers, that it 
only serves to reveal the mass of ignorance lying beneath. 
Kever perhaps were books more extensively read, or less 
studied; and the number is rapidly increasing of those 
who know a little of everything, but nothing well* Such 
readers have not inaptly been likened to a certain sort of 
pocket-knife which some people carry about with them, 
which, in addition to a oonunon knife, contains a file, a 
chisel, a saw, a gimlet, a screw-driver, and a pair of 
scissors, but all so diminutive, that the moment they are 
needed for use, they are found useless. 

One of Ignatius Loyola's nuodms was, ''He who does 
well one work at a time, does more than all." By spread- 
ing our efforts over too largeasnr&oe we inevitably weaken 
our force, hinder our progress, and acquire a habit of fitful- 
ness and ineffective working. "Whatever a youth undertakes 
to leain, he should not be suffered to leave it imtil he can 
reach his arms round it and clench his hands <m. the other 
side. Thus he will learn the habit of thoroughness. Lord 
8tto Leonards once communicated to Sir Fowell Buxton 
the mode in which he had conducted his studies, and 
thus explained the secret of his success. 1 resolved,*' 
said he, **when beginning to read law, to make erery- 
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thing I acquired perfectly my own, and never to go to 
a second thing till I had entirely aocompliahed the first. 
Many of my competitors read as mnch in a day as I read in 
a week ; but, at the end of twehre months, my Icnowledge 
was as fresh as the day it was acquired, while theirs had 
glided away from recollection." Sir E. B. Lytton once 
explaining how it was that^ whilst bo folly engaged in 
active life, he had written so many hooks, ohserved, I 
contriye to do so much by never doing too mnch at a time. 
As a general mle, I have devoted to stady not more than 
three hours a day ; and, when Parliament is sitting, not 
always thi^. But then, during those honrs, I have given 
my whole attention to what I was ahoat." 

It is not the quantity of study that one gets ihroogh, or 
the amonnt of reading, that makes a wise man ; hnt the 
appositeness of the study to the purpose for which it is 
pursued ; the oonoentration of the muod for the time being, 
upon the subject under consideration; and the habitual 
discipline by which the whole system of mental applica- 
tion is regulated. Abemethy was even of opinion that 
there was a point of saturation in his own mind, and that 
if he took into it something more than it could hold, it 
only had the effect of pushing something else out. Speaking 
of the study of medicine, he said, " If a man has a clear 
idea of what he desires to do, he will seldom fiul in select- 
ing the proper means of accomplishing it." The most 
profitable study is that which is conducted with a definite 
and specific object, — all observation, reflection, and reading, 
being directed upon it for the time being. By thoroughly 
mastering any given branch of knowledge, we render it 
much more available for use at any moment Hence it is 
not enough merely to have books, or to know where to read 
up for information as we want it. Practical wisdom, for the 
purposes of life, must be carried about with us, and be 
ready for use at call. It is not sufficient that we have 
a fund laid up at home, but not a &rthing in the pocket : 
we must cany about with us a store of the ounent coin of 
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knowledge ready for exchange on all occasions, else we 
are oompaiatiyely helplefis when ihe opportonily for action 

occurs. 

Decision and promptitade are as requisite iu self-onltore 
«8 in business. The growth of these qualities may he 
encouraged hy accustoming young people to rely upon 
their own resources, leaving them to enjoy as much freedom 
•cf action io early life as is practicable. Too much guidance 
and restraint hinder the formation of habits of self holp. 
They are like bladders tied under the arms of one who has 
not taoi^t himself to flwim. Want of confidence is per- 
haps a greater obstacle to improyement than if generally 
imagined. True modeeiy is quite compatible with a due 
estimate of one's own merits, and does not demand the 
abnegation of all merit. Though there are no doabt many 
conceited persons who deceiye themaelyes by putting a 
&lse figure before their ciphers, the want of confidence, 
the want of &ith in one's self, and consequently the want 
of promptitude in action, is a defect of character which is 
found to stand very much in the way of individual adyance- 
ment. It has been said that half the fiuluies in life arise 
from pulling in one*s horse while he is leaping. Dr. 
Johnson was accustomed to attribute all his success to con- 
fidence in his own powers. It is indeed vexy often the 
case that the reason why so little is done, is because so 
little is attempted, — ^that we do not succeed, simply be- 
cause we persist in standing in our own light. One step 
out of HiB way might help us, but that one step we do not 
take. 

There is no want of desire on the part of most persons at 
this day to airive at the results of self-culture, but there is 
a great averrion to pay the ineyitable price for it, of hard 
work, Ihr. Johnson held that impatience of study was 
tiie mental disease of the present generation;" and the 
remark is still applicable. We may not believe that there 
is a royal road to learning, but we seem to believe very 
finnly in a popular ** one. In education, we invent 
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labomHswving prooessas, seek short outs to soienoe, leazn 
Frenoh and Latin twelve lesBonB," or without a 
master.** We resemble the lady of &8hion, who engaged a 
master to teach her on condition that he did not plague her 
with verbs and participles. We get onr smattering of 
soienoe in the same way ; we leazn chemiBtry by listening 
to a short oonnae of lectures enlivened by experiments, and 
when we have inhaled laughing gas, seen green water 
turned to red, and phosphorus burnt in oxygen, we have 
got our smattering, of which the most lhat can be said is, 
that thoi^h it may be better than nothing, it is yet good 
fat nothing. Thus we often imagine we are being educated 
while we are only being amused. 

But it will not do : all such labour-saving processes— 
indeed, all pretended methods of insinuating knowledge 
into the mind without study and labour — are calculated to 
prove delusive, and end only in mortification and disap- 
pointment. To be wise we must diligently apply ourselvet*, 
and confront the same continuous application which our 
forefathers did ; for labour is still, and ever will be, the 
inevitable price set upon everything which is vahiaLIe. 
We must bo satisfied to work energetically with a purpose, 
and wait the results with patience, Buffon has even said 
of Patience, that it is Genius, — the power of great men, in 
his opinion, consisting mainly in their power of continuous 
working and waiting. All progress, of the best kind, 
ifl slow ; but to him who works faithfully and in a 
right spirit, be sure that the reward will be vouchsafed in 
its own good time. " Courage and industry," says Sharpe, 
*• must have sunk in despair, and the world must have 
remained unimproved and unomamented, if men had merely 
compared the effect of a single stroke of the chisel with 
the p3'ramid to be raised, or of a single impression of the 
spado with the mount«ain to be levelled." We must con- 
tinuously apply ourselves to right pursuits, and we cannot 
fail to advance steadily, though it may be imconscionsly. 
By degrees, the spirit of industry, exercised in the commou 
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forms of ednoation, will be transferred to objects of greater 
dignity and more extensive nsefolneBS. And still we must 
work on; for tke work of self-onltnre is never finished. 

To be employed," said the poet Gray, ** is to be happy." 
'Mt is better to wear out than rust out," said Bishop Cum- 
berland. " Have we not all eternity to rest in ?" ezdaimed 
Amaidd. 

It is a mark of the short-sighted labourer to be impatient 
of growth. It must show itself in a sensible form, and 
almost at once, to satisfy him. Like little children, eager 
to see their seeds growing, he will pnll his plants up to see 
what progress they are making, and so Idll them. Bnt 
man who plants and sows, must wait in patience and in 
&ith — ^faith in the bonntiful spring, and slimmer^ and 
antnmn, which will follow. He must sometimes even 
content himself with the thought that his children shall 
enjoy the fruits. Some young men, in one of Lafon- 
taine*8 fables, ridicule an old patriarch of* fourscore, engaged 
in planting an avenue of young trees. The youths told 
him he would not live to see them as high as his head. 
" Well," replied the aged worker, *' what of that ? If their 
shade afford mo no pleasure, it may afford pleasure to my 
children, and even to you ; and therefore, the planting of 
them alfords me jileasure." Not long ago, a poor workman 
who had been working for the future lay dying, his wife 
and children sobbing around his bed; the sufferer was 
agonized by the thought of their struggle with the world 
without him ; and the certainty of that struggle embittered 
his last moments. "My poor Willy ! my poor Mary!" he 
cried in des})air, ** what will become of them !" Connolation 
was tried, but for some time in vain. At last one thoughtful 
friend naid to him, hopefully, "Fear not! you leave to 
them a rich legacy ; rest assured your teachings will not be 
forgotten ; the seed you have sown will not be lost ; and 
your books, which to you have been such household gods, 
will bo the same to them, and open their minds, and 
through them minister loyingly to the great God of all I 
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Oil ! peace, consolation," said the dying man, and spake 

BLO more. 

The highest and most efifcctivo culture of all resolves 
itself into Self-Culture. The education received at bchool 
and college is but a beginning, and is mainly valuable in 
so far as it trains us in the habit of continuous appli- 
cation, and facilitates self-education after a definite plan 
and system. To enable the mind freely to exercise its 
powers, it is necessary, even under the most thorough 
system of culture, that there should bo occasional gaps 
for its free operation. Thus left in some measure to find 
out what it can do and what it cannot do, it will gain in 
strength and aotivity, and the evils arising from a too entire 
dependence on the teaching of others will be in a great 
degree avoided. Often the best education of a man is 
that which he gives himself, while engaged in the active 
pursuits of practical life. Putting ideas into one's head 
mdll do the head no good, no more tiian putting things into 
a bag, imless it re-aot upon them, make them its own, and 
turn tiiem to account. ' ' It is not enough said John Locke, 

to Oram ourselTes with a great load of collections ; unless 
we chew them over again, they will not give us strength 
and nourishment." That which is put into us by others is 
always far less ouis than that which we acquire by our own 
diligent and perse'wing effort. Knowledge conquered by 
labour, becomes a possession — a property entirely out own. 
A greater vividness and permanency of impression is se- 
cured ; and &cts thus aoqxdred become registered in the 
mind in a way that mere imparted information can never 
produce. This kind of self-eulture also calls forth power 
and oultiTates strength. The self-solution of one problem 
helps the mastery of another; and thus knowledge is car- 
ried into &culty. Oar own active effort is the essential 
thing; and no fiMnlitiee, no books, no teachers, no amount 
of lessons leamt by rote, will enable us to dispense with it. 
Such a spirit infosed into self-culture gives birth to a living 
teaching, which inspizea with purpose the whole iaaa-«* 
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uapmnng a diataaot stunp upon the mind, and actively 
promoting the Ibrmatioii of pxinoiples and habitodes of 
oonduot. 

The beet teacliere haTe been prompt to recognise the 
importanoe of self-culture, and of fitimulating the student 
early to aooustom himself to acquire knowledge by the 
aotiTe exertion of hie own £EU2ultiefi. They have relied 
more upon training than npon UUmg ; and sought to make 
their pnpils themselves active parties to the work in ^\'hich 
they were engaged; thns mulring teaching something fu 
higher than the mere passive reception of the scraps and 
details of knowledge. This was the spirit in which the 
great Dr. Anold worked ; he strove to teach hie pupils to 
rely upon themeeWeB, and to develop their own powera, 
himself merely guiding, directing, stimulating, and en- 
oouiaging them. ** I would &r rather/* he said, " send a 
boy to Van IHemen's Land, where he must woik for hie 
bread, than eend him to Oxford to live in luxury, without 
any desire in his mind to avail himself of his advantagea,'* 

If there be one thing on earth," he obaerved on another 
oooasion« " which is truly admirable, it is to see God's 
wisdom blessing an inferiority of natm!al poweia, when 
they have been honestly, tndy, and zealously ooltivated." 
Speaking of a pupil of this chaiaoter, he said, I would 
stand to that man hat in hand.'* Onoe at Laleham, when 
teaching a rather duU boy, he spoke somewhat sharply to 
him, on which the pupil looked up in his laoe and said, 
""Why do you speak angrily, sir? mdeed, 1 am doing the 
best I oan." Yean afterwards, Arnold used to tell the 
story to his children, and added, ** I never felt so much in 
my life — ^that look and that speech I have nevOT forgotten." 

There is no more personal merit attaching to the posses- 
sion of natorally superior inteUeotual powers Hian in the 
suooession to a large estate. It is the use which is msde 
of the one, as of the other, which oonstitntes the only just 
claim to respect. A great fund of knowledge may be 
accumulated without any purpose ; and though a eouroe of 
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pleasure to the poeseesor, it maj he of little use to any one 
else. It ia not mere literary culture that makes a man. 
For it ia pooiihle to have read many books and waded 
through many aoienoes, and yet to possess no sound 
intellectual disoipline ; whilst others, without any regular 
scholastic culture, may, by the diligent exercise of their 
judgment and observation, haye acquired eminent mental 
vigour. 

An often quoted expression at this day is that ** Know- 
ledge is power;" but so also are fanaticism, despotism, and 
ambition. Knowledge of itself, unless wisely directed, 
might merely make bad men more dangerous, and the* 
society in which it was regarded as the highest good, 
little better than a pandemonium. Knowledge must be 
allied to goodness and wisdom, and embodied in upright 
character, else it is naught. Pestalozzi even held intelleo- 
toal training by itself to be pernicious ; insisting that the 
roots of all knowledge must strike and feed in the soil of 
the religious rightly-governed wilL The acquisition of 
knowledge may, it is true, protect a man against the 
meaner felonies of life ; but not in any degree against its 
selfish vices, unless fortified by sound principles and halnts. 
Hence do we find in daily life, so many instances of men 
who are weUrinlbrmed in inteUect, but utterly defonued in 
character ; filled with the learning of the schools, yet pos- 
sessing litUe practical wisdom, and offering examples 
rather for warning than imitation. 

It is possible tibat at this day we may even exaggerate 
Ihe importanoe of literary culture. We are apt to imagine 
that because we possess many libnries, institutes, and 
museums, we are making great progress. But it is not 
improbable that such fiidlities may as often be a hin- 
drance as a help to individual self-culture of the hig)iest 
kind. The possession of a lifanuy, or the free use of it, no 
more constituies learning, than the possession of wealth 
constitutes generosity. Though we undoubtedly possess 
great fiusilities, it is neverthelees true, as of old, that 
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wisdcm and understanding can only become tlie possession 
of individual men by travelling the old road of obsei"va- 
tion, attention, perseverance, and industiy. The ])ossession 
of the mere materials of knowledge is something very dif- 
ferent from wisdom and understanding, which are reached 
througb. a liigher kind of di^cipliue than that of reading. 

" Knowledge dweUa 
In heads replete with thoughts of other men } 
Wisdnip, ill minds attentive to their own. 
Kpowledge^ a rude unproStable mass, 
7*he mere materials with which wisdom builds. 
Till smooth'd and squared, and fitted to its place. 
Does but encumber, whom it seenui t' enrich." 

The multitude of books which modern readers wade through, 
may produce distraction as much as culture ; the process 
leaving no more definite impression upon the mind tlian 
gazing through the shifting forms in a kaleidoscope does 
upon the eye. Eeading is often but a mere passive reception 
of other men's thoughts ; there being little or no active effort 
of the mind in the transaction. Then how much of our 
reading is but the indulgence of a sort of literary epicurism, 
or intellectual dram-drinking, imparting a grateful ex- 
citement for the moment, without the sliglitest effect in 
improving and (iiiriching the mind or building up the 
character. Thus many indulge themselves in the conceit 
that they are cultivating tlieir minds, when they are only 
employed in the humbler occu])ation of killing time; of 
which perhaps the best that can be said is, that it merely 
keeps them from doing worse things. 

Mr. Carlylo, when applied to by a young friend for 
advice as to the books he was to read, wrote him as 
follows : — " It is not by books alone, uor by books chiefly, 
that a man becomes in all parts a man. Study to do fa 'trh- 
fuUy whatsoever thing in your actual situation, there and 
now, you find either expressly or tacitly laid to yonr 
charge ; that is your post ; stand to it like a true soldier. 
A man perfects himself by work much more than by read- 
ing. Tkey m ft growing kind of men that can Wdly 
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combine tlie two things, — wisely, valiantly can do wliat is 
laid to their hand in their present sphere, and prepare 
themselves withal for doing otLer wider things, i£ suoli 
lie before them." 

It is also to be bome in mind that the experience 
gathered from books, though often valuable, is but of the 
nature of learning ; whereas the experience gained from 
actual life is of the nature of wisdom ; and a small store of 
the latter is worth vastly more than any stock of the 
former. Lord Bolingbroke truly said that ** Whatever 
study tends neither directly nor indirectly to make ub 
better men and citizens, is at best but a speoions and 
ingenious sort of idleness, and the knowledge we acquire 
by it, only a creditable kind of ignorance — nothing more." 

Useful and instructive though good reading may be, it is 
yet only one mode of cultivating the mind ; and is much 
less influential than practical experience and good example 
in the formation of character. There were wise, valiant, 
and true-hearted men bred in England, long before the 
existence of a reading public. Magna Charta was secured 
by men who signed the deed with their marks. Though 
altogether unskilled in the art of deciphering the literary 
signs by which principles were denominated upon paper, 
they yet understood and appreciated, and boldly con- 
tended for, the things themselves. Thus the foundations of 
English liberty were laid by men, who, though illiterate, 
were nevertheless of the very highest stamp of character. 
And it must bo admitted that the chief object of cultaio is, 
not merely to fill the mind with other men's thoughts — and 
to be the passiTe recipients of their impressions of things^ 
but to enlarge our individual intelligence, and render ns 
more useful and efficient workers in the sphere of life to 
which we may be called. Many of our most energetic and 
useful workers have been but qpaiing readers. Brindley 
and Stephenson did not learn to read and write until they 
reached manhood, and yet they did great works and lived 
manly lives; John Hunter could barely read or write 

T 
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when he was tweuty years old, though he could make 
tables and chairs with any carpenter in the trade. " I never 
read," said the great physiologist when lecturing before 
his class ; *' this " (pointing to some part of the subject 
before him), *' this is the work that you must study if you 
wish to become eminent in your profession." "When told 
that one of his contem])oraries had charged him with being 
ignorant of the dead languages, he said, ** I would under- 
take to teach him that on the dead bodj which he never 
knew in any language, dead or living." 

It is not how much a man may know, that is of so 
much importance, as the end and purpose for which he 
knows it. The object of knowledge should be, to mature 
wisdom and improve character, to render us better, hap- 
pier, and more useful ; more benevolent, more energetic, and 
more eificient in the pursuit of every high purpose in life. 
We must ourselves be and (/o, and not rest satisfied merely 
with reading and meditating over what other men have been 
and done. Our best light must be made life, and our best 
thought action. The humblest and least literate must train 
his sense of duty, and accustom himself to an orderly and 
diligent life, lliough talents are the gift of nature, the 
highest virtue may be acquired by men of the humblest 
abilities, through careful self - discipline. At least wo 
ought to bo able to say, as Richtor did, " I have made 
as much out of myself as could be made of the stuft", and 
no man should require more." It is every man's duty to 
discipline and guide himself, with God's help, according to 
his responsibilities and the faculties he is endowed with. 
Guided by the good example and good works of others, we 
must yet rely mainly upon our own inward efforts, and 
build upon our own foundations. 

Self-discipline and self-control are the begui]iiii0i of 
pxaotical wisdom ; and these must baye their root in self- 
respect. Hope springs firom it^hope, which is the com- 
panion of power, and the mother of success ; for whoso 
hopes strongly has within him the gift of miracles. The 
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humblest may say, ** To respect m3'sclf, to develop my- 
self — this is my true duty in life. An integral and respon- 
sible part of the great system of society, I owe it to society 
and to its Author not to degrade, nor destroy, my body, 
mind, nor instincts. On the contrary, I am bound to the 
best of my power to give to those parts of my nature the 
highest degree of perfection possible. I am not only to 
suppress the evil, but to evoke the good elements in my 
nature. And as I respect my own nature, so am I equally 
bound to respect others, as they on their part are bound 
to respect me." Hence mutual respect, justice, and order, 
of which law becomes the written record and p;ua] antee. 

Self-respect is the noblest garment with wliich a man 
may clothe himself — the most elevating feeling with which 
the mind can be inspired. One of Pythagoras's wisest 
maxims, in his Golden Verses, is that in which he enjoins 
the pupil to " reverence himself." Borne up by this liigh 
idea, ho will not defile his body by sensuality, nor his 
mind by sersalo thoughts. This sentiment, carried into 
daily life, will be found at the root of all the virtues — 
cleanliness, sobriety, chastity, morality, and religion. 
" The pious and just honouring of ourselves," said jMilton, 
" may be thought the radical moisture and fountain-head 
from whence every laudable and worthy entei-prise issues 
forth." To think meanly of one's self, is to sink in one's 
own estimation as well as in the estimation of others. And 
as the thoughts are, so will the acts be. A man oannot 
live a high life who grovels in a moral sewer of his own 
thoughts. He cannot aspire if he look down; if he will 
rise, he must look up. The very humbleflt jnay be sus- 
tained by the proper indulgence of this feeling; and poverty 
itself may be lifted and lighted up by self-respect. It is 
truly a noble sight to see a poor man hold himself upright 
amidst all his temptations, and refuse to depiean himself 
by low actions. 

It is not necessary that we should insist on the uses of 
knowledge as a means of getting on'* in life. This is 

T 2 
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already sufficiently tauglit by obvious self-interest ; and it is 
beginning to be pretty generally understood, that self-culture 
is one of the best possible investments of time and labour. 
In any line of life, intelligence will enable a man to adapt 
himself more readily to circumstances, suggeet to him im- 
proved methods of work, and render him more apt, skilled, 
and effective in all respects. He who works with his head 
as well as his hands, will come to look at his business witli 
a clearer eye ; and he will become conscious of increasing 
power — perhaps the most cheering consciousness tho 
human mind can cherish, llie power of self-help will 
gradually gi ow ; and in proportion to a man's self-respect, 
will he be armed against the temptation of low indulgences. 
Society and its action will be regarded with quite a new 
interest, his sympathies will widen and enlarge, and ho 
will be attracted to work for others as well as for himself. 

Self-culture may not, however, end in eminence, such as 
we have briefly described in the nimierous illustrious 
instances of self-raised individuals above cited. The great 
majority of men, in all times, however enlightened, must 
neoeSBarily be engaged in the ordinary avocations of indus- 
try ; »nd no degree of culture which can he conferred upon 
the community vnll ever enable them — even were it desir- 
able, which it is not — to get rid of the daily work of society, 
which mu^t be done. But this, we think, may also he 
accomplished. We can elevate the condition of labour by 
allying it to noble thoughts, which confer a grace upon the 
lowliest as well as the highest rank. For no matter how 
poor or humble a man may be, the great thinker of this 
and other days may come in and sit down with him, and 
be his companion for the time, though his dwelling be tho 
meanest hut. It is thus that the habit of well-directed 
reading may become a source of the greatest pleasure and 
self-improvepient, and ezeroise a gentle coercion, with the 
most beneficent results, over the whole tenour of a man's 
character and conduct. And even though self-culture may 
not bring wealth, it will at all events give us the good 
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company of elevated thoughts. A nobleman once con- 
temptuously a,sked of a sage, ** What have you got by all 
your philosophy ?" *' At least I have got society in my- 
self," was the wise man's reply. 

But many are apt to feel despondency, and to become 
discouraged in the work of self-culture, because they do 
not "get on" in the world so fast as they think they 
dcsorv^e to do. Having planted their acorn, they expect to 
see it grow into an oak at once. Tliey have perhaps 
looked upon knowledge in the light of a marketable com- 
modit}^ and are consequently mortified because it does not 
sell as they expected it would do. Mr. Treraenheere, in 
one of his 'Education Keports * (for 1840-1) states that 
a schoolmaster in Koifolk, finding his school rapidly 
fiilJing off, made inquiry into the cause, and ascertained 
that the reason given by the majority of the parents for 
^vithdrawing their children was, that they had expected 
" education was to make them better off than they were 
before," but that having found it had "done them no 
good," they had therefore taken their children from school, 
and would give themselves no further trouble about edu- 
cation. The same low idea of self-culture is but too pre- 
valent in other classes, and is encouraged by the &lfie 
views of life w^hich are always more or lees current in 
societj. But to regard self-culture either as a means of 
getting past others in the world, or of intellectual dissipa- 
tion and amusement, rather than as a power to elevate the 
character and expand the spiritual nature, is to place it on 
a very low level. It is doubtless most honourable for a ' 
man to labour to elevate himself, and to better his condi- 
tion in society,* but this is not to be done at the sacrifice 
of himself. To make the mind the mere diudgo of the 
body, is putting it to a very servile use ; and to go about 
* whining and bemoaning oar pitiful lot because we fail 
in achieving that success in life, which after all depends 
rather upon habits of industry and attention to business 
details than upon knowledge, is the mark of a small, and 
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often of a sour mind. Siich a temper cannot better be 
dealt with than in the words of Eobert Soutbey, who thus 
wrote to a friend who sought his counsel : *' I would give 
you advice if it could be of use ; but there is no curing 
those who choose to bo diseased. A good man and a wise 
man may at times bo angry with the world, at times 
grieved for it; but be sure no man was ever discontented 
with the world if he did his duty in it. If a man of educa- 
tion, who has health, eyes, hands, and leisure, wants an 
object, it is only because God Almighty has bestowed all 
those blessings upon a man who does not deserve them." 

It is not improbable that the prominence recently given 
to literary examinations for small Government offices, of 
which we have heard so much, may tend to swell the 
ranks of the discontented, without any corresponding gain 
to the public service. The plan recently established may 
be described as a kind of Government lottery, in which the 
prizes are drawn by those who are the best crammed. 
Kot long since, when eight youths were wanted to do 
copying work in a public office, no fewer than seven 
hundred oflered themselves for examination ; eight prizes 
to 692 blanks ! A most pitiable sight truly, to see so many 
educated young men eager for the poorly-paid, and routine 
though " genteel " occupation of a Government office, when 
there are so many other patlis, though requiring labour 
and self-denial, open for the energies of young men of 
activity and spirit. Sir James Clarke has not inaptly 
described the preliminary system of cramming for exami- 
nation of the kind to which these j'-ouths are required to 
submit as thoroughly demoralizing, and calculated to deve- 
lop prigs rather than men. The roind is so overlaid with 
a heap of undigested knowledge, that there is little room 
left for its free action ; and though a functionarism as 
complete as that already estabKshed in China may thereby . 
be secured, it will probably be at the expense of that con- 
stitutional energy and vigour, which are so indispensal)le 
for attaining a robust manhood. Moreover, the tendency 
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of tliis new movement seems to be, to draw the educated 
youth of the country aside from the paths of ordinaiy 
indnstry, and direct their eyes toward the public treafiure 
as the highest object of their exertiooB ; whilst beyond all, 
there is that daoiger to be appiehended» against which 
Mo&talezabert has sq eloquently warned ii8» of stimulating 
and propagating the passion for salaries and Goyermnent 
empli^ment, whioh saps all national spirit of independence, 
and in some oonntries makes a whole people a mere crowd 
of servile solicitors for plaoe. 
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CHAPTEE XL 

Facilities and Difficulties, 



" Is there one whom difBculties dishearten — who bends to the storm ? 
He will do little. Is there oae who will conquer? That kind of man 
never faili." — John Hunter. 

'*C'eil des difficult^s qui naissent les miradei.*'— JKn^^. - 



This is an age pre-eminently cjiBtingnislied for the fiMnlities 
which it affords for human interoourse and the spread of 
knowledge. In irayelling, telegraphing, printing, and 
postal commnmcatums, it surpasses every other. Tons 
npon tons of maohine-made paper are constantly being 
conyerted into machine -printed 1>ooks and machine- 
printed newspapers, which are spread abroad at a mar- 
•velloasly low price ; and as we look on, we are accustomed 
to congiatalate onrsel^es npon the marvellons pro- 
gress of the age." If machinery and horse-power of steam 
oonld accomplish this, our progress were indeed rapid. 
But it still remains to be seen whether the vast amount 
of printed matter in circulation is calculated to produce 
wiser and better men, actuated by higher and more bene- 
ficent principles of action, than existed in England in 
times comparatiyely remote, in which books were ^ rarer 
but much more highly prized, — such times, for instance, 
as tbose for which Shakespeare, Milton, Bacon, and 
Jeremy Taylor wrote. It will, perhaps, be acknowledged 
that, though the multiplication of books and newspapers 
by means of steam engines and printing machines is 
accompanied by nnquestionablo advantages, the facilities 
thereby afforded for the spread of knowledge are not 
altpge^er an unmixed good. It doubtless furnishes uii- 
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prccedenteil facilitieB for learning many things easily and 
without effort; but at the same time it probably tends 
rather towards superficialism than depth or vigour of think- 
ing; for while readers are tempted by the multitude of 
books to skim many subjects, they may thereby be so 
distracted by the variety, as to be induced to bottom none 
of them thoroughly. 

With all the facilities which exist for independent self- 
culture, it is even suspected that our life, like our litera- 
ture, is becoming more mechanical. Large and increasing 
numbers of persons in our manufacturing districts occupy 
the chief part of their waking hours from day to day, in 
watching machines spinning or winding threads, the 
tendency being to produce a sort of mechanical human 
beings almost as devoid of individuality of character as 
the machines they watch. This is one of the defects of mo- 
dem civilization, daily operating upon large classes of 
the people, which, in these days, is perhaps too little re- 
garded. Wliile we have been perfecting our mechanisms, 
we have sometimes forgotten that the finest of all raw 
material is to be found in Men ; and we have not yet done 
our utmost — indeed we have done comparatively little — to 
work up and improve that. Speaking of our division of 
labour processes, Mr. Ruskin has said, "It is not, 
truly speaking, the labour that is divided, but the men, 
— divided into mere segments of men, — broken into small 
fragments and crumbs of life, so that all the little piece of 
intelligence that is left in a man is not enough to make 
a pin, or a nail, but exhausts itself in making the point of 
a pin, or the head of a naU. Now it is a good and desirable 
thing, truly, to make many pins in a day ; but if we could 
only see with what crystal sand their points were polished, 
sand of human soul, much to be magnified before it can bo 
discerned for what it is, we should think there would be 
BOme loss in it also. And the great cry that rises from 
all our manufacturing cities, louder than their furnace 
blast, ia all in veiy deed for this, that we manufacture OTeiy- 
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tiling ilim easetpi men ; we blanoli oottou, and rtrengthen 
steel, and refine sugar, and shape pottery ; but to brigliton, 
to strengthen, to refine, or to form a single living spirit, 
never enters into onr estbnate of adymtages.** 

The popular remedies proposed fixr existing social and 
politiosd evils have also a strong mechanical tendency. 
There is a moral philosophy which proposes to measure 
our heads with callipers, and then oast up our propensities, 
moral sentiments, and intollectnal fitoulties, like a sum in 
addition ; thus determining the line of life we are to lead, 
or the moral hospital we are to be sent to. There are 
social reformers, who will have us established in parallelo- 
grams, and ripened into men by abnegation of all ^e hopes, 
struggles, and difficulties, by which men are made. We 
have logarithms ground out of a box, and culculations 
manufactured by merely turning a handle, over which men 
formerly educated their faculties by studying for months. 
And there are plans afloat for rescuing us from political 
infamy by the adoption of sundry arithmetical and mecha- 
nical expedients, the discussion of which need not here 
be entered on. 

The improved mechanism in our schools also promises 
to become so perfect that we may, before long, bo almost 
as highly educated as the Chinese, and with quite as im- 
potent a result. The process of tilling the memory with 
factH and formulas got by rote is rapidly extending ; but 
the practice of independent thinking in any but tho 
beaten tracks is not only not taught, but is often carefully 
prevented. But the facility with which young people are 
thus made to acquire knowledge, though it may be 
cramming, is not education. It fills, but does not fructify 
the mind. It imparts a stimulus for the time, and produces 
a sort of intellectual keenness and cleverness ; but, without 
an implanted purpose and a higher object tlian mere 
knowlcdfije, it will bring with it no solid advantage. The 
rapidity with which young people now got at a knowledge 
of many things tends to make them easily satisfied, and 
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they often become hlase at an early age. They may have 
read many books and gone through many branches of 
knowledge, but a lamentable indifference possesBos them ; 
their souls, without compass, without anchorage, are blown 
about by all winds ; they may understand, but there is 
little active belief ; their minds merely receive ideas with 
the passiveness of a mirror, and the impressions made are 
scarcely more permanent. Such persons are determined to 
no acts, have no desire to form convictions, arrive at no 
conclusions, and their will seems to be suspended, asleep, 
diseased, or dead. Knowledge, in cases of this sort, gives 
but a passing pleasure ; a sensation, but no more ; it is, in 
fact, the merest epicurism of intelligence — sensuous, but 
certainly not intellectual. The best part of such natures, 
that which is developed by vigorous effort and independent 
action, sleeps a deep sleep, and is often never called to life, 
except by the rough awakening of sudden calamity or suf- 
fering, which, in such oaaes, comes as a blessing, if it 
serves to rouse up a courageous spirit which, but for it, 
would have slumbered on. 

Growing out of the facilities for reading which exist 
now-a-days, there is also to be observed a sort of mania for 
" making things pleasant " on the road to knowledge ; and 
hence amusement and excitement are among the most popu- 
lar methods employed to inculcate knowledge and inspire 
a taste for reading. Our books and periodicals must bo 
highly spiced, amusing, and interesting. Wo have already 
had comic grammars and liistories, and we may yet possibly 
reach the heights of a Comic Euclid and a Comic Prayer- 
book. Solid subjects are eschewed ; and books demanding 
application and study lie upon bookshelves unread. Douglas 
Jerrold, i-n one of his graver moods, once observed of this 
tendency : " I am convinced the world will get tired (at 
least I hope so) of this eternal guffaw about all things. 
After all, life has something serious in it. It cannot be all 
a comic history of humanity. Some men would, I believe, 
wiite a Gomio Sermon on the Mount. Think of a Comic 
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Histoiy of England, the droUexy of Alfred, the fan of Sax 
Thomas More, the &rce of his daughter begging the dead 
head and clasping it in her coffin on her bosom. Suielj 
the world will be sick of this blasphemy." . Dr. Ainold» 
speakiog of the same eyil, onoe obserred : — " Childishness, 
in boys e^en of good abilities, seems to me to be a growing 
&nlt, and I do not know to what to ascribe it, except to 
the greater number of exciting books of amnsement. These 
completely satisfj all the intelleotaal appetites of a boy, 
whidi is rarely Texy Yoradotis, and leaye him totally 
palled, not only for his regular work, which I could well 
exonse in comparison, bat for good literature of all sorts, 
even for history and poetry.** J ohn Sterling also, in a like 
spirit, said: — "Periodicals and novels are to all in this 
generation, but more especially to those whose minds are 
still unformed and in the process of formation, a new and 
more effectual substitute for the plagues of Egypt, ver« 
min that oonupt the wholesome waters, and infest our 
chambers." 

Accustomed to acquire information under the guise of 
amusement, young people will soon reject that which is 
presented to them under the aspect of study and labour. 
Learning their knowledge and science in sport, they will 
become apt to make sport of both ; whilst the habit of intel- 
lectual dissipation, thus engendered, cannot fail, in course of 
time, to produce a thoroughly emasculating effect both upon 
their mind and character. The Novel is the most favourite 
refdge of the frivolous and the idle. As a rest from toil 
and a relaxation from graver pursuits, the perusal of a well- 
written story, by a writer of genius, is a high intellectual 
pleasure ; and it is a description of literature to which all 
dasses of readers, old and young, are attracted as by 
a powerful instinct ; nor would we have any of them 
debarred from its enjoyment in a reaRonaljlc degree. But 
to make it the exclusive literary diet, as some do, — to de- 
vour the garbage with which tlie shelves of circulating 
libraries are crowded, — and to occupy the greater portion of 
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the leisure hours in studying the preposterous pictures of 
human life which so many of them present^ is worse ihaa 
waste of time — it is positively pemioioiis. The habitual 
novel-reader indulges in fictitious feelings so mneh, that 

there is great risk of sound and healthy feeling becoming 
perverted or destroyed. For, the literary pity evoked by 
fiction leads to no corresponding action ; the susceptibili- 
ties which it excites involve no inconvenience nor self- 
sacrifice ; so that the lieart that is touched too often by the 
fiction may at length become iusensible to the reality. 
The steel is gradually rubbed out of the character, and 
it insensibly loses its vital spring. As Kero was par- 
tial only to the mildest strains of music, so Kobespierre's 
delight was to read stories only of love and endearment, 
displaying in his life what Montaigne calls " opinions 
super-celestes et moeurs souterreines." " Drawing fine pic- 
tures of virtue in one's mind," said Bishop Butler, " is so 
far from necessarily or certainly conducive to foim a hahit 
of it in him who thus employs himself, that it may even 
harden the mind in a contrary course, and render it 
gradually more insensible." 

Amusement in moderation is wholesome, and to be com- 
mended ; but amusement in excess vitiates the whole 
nature, and is a thing to be carefully guarded against. 
The maxim is often quoted of " All work and no play 
makes Jack a dull boy ; " but all play and no work makes 
him somethinpr greatly worse. Nothing can be more hurt- 
ful to a youth than to have his soul sodden with pleasure. 
The best qualities of his mind are thus frittered away; 
common enjoyments become tasteless ; his appetite for the 
highest kind of pleasures is satiated and exhausted ; and 
when he comes to face the work and the duties of life, the 
result is often only aversion and disgust. As tho child 
turns from its heap of broken toys, so the hlasc youth turns 
from his withered pleasures ; and if frivolity have become 
his habit, he will find that the very capacity for enjoyment 
has been destroyed within him* Fast men " soon waste 
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and exhaust the powers of life, and dry np the very 
sources of true happiness. They have forestalled their 
spring, and can produce no healthy gix)wth of either cha- 
racter or intellect. A child without simplicity, a maiden 
without innocence, a boy without truthfulness, are not more 
piteous sights than the man who has wasted and thrown 
away his youth in pleasure. It is amongst such persons 
especially, whoso youth has been sullied by premature 
enjoyments, that we find that prevalence of scepticism, 
sneering, and egotism, which prove a soured nature. 
Having abused tlie sources of life and thrown away their 
youth, they are tempted in their despair to Ihiow their 
manhood after it. Injury of this kind, inflicted on the 
chamcter, is most difficult to be repaired ; for the habits 
formed in vouth bind the man as in chains of adamant. 
" On ne jette point I'ancre dans lo fleuve de la vie," is the 
happy phrase of an old French writer, in describing that 
continuity of life in all its parts which inseparably links 
youth and manhood, and makes the habits of the one more 
or loss the interpreter of tlie other. So when Ijord Bacon 
says, *' Strength of nature in youth passeth over many ex- 
cesses which are owing a man until he is old," he expresses 
a physical a.s well as a moral fact, wliich cannot be too well 
weighed in the conduct of early life. What are called 
wild oats, when sown, very often prove tares in the reaping. 
Youthful indiscretions soon " find a man out." But the 
worst of them is, not that they destroy health, so much as 
that they sully manhood. The dissipated youth becomes 
a tainted man ; and often he cannot be pure, event if he 
would. If cure there bo, it is onl}^ to be found in inoon- 
lating the mind with a fervent spirit of duly, and in 
energetic application to useful work. 

One of the most gifted of FrenchmfiB, in point of great 
intellectual endowments, was Benjamm Constant ; but, blasd 
at twenty, his life was only a prolonged wail, instead of a 
harvest of the great deeds which he was capable of accom> 
plishing with ordinary diligence and seif-oontroL He 
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resolved upon doing so many things, which ho never did, 
that people came to speak of him as Constant the Inconstant. 
He was a fluent and brilliant writer, and he cherished the 
ambition of writing many works *' 'which the world would 
not willingly let die." But whilst Constant afi'ected the 
highest thinking, unhappily ho practised the lowest liriiig ; 
nor did the lofty transcendentalism of his books by any 
means palliate the acted meannesses of his life. He daily fre- 
quented the gaming-tables whUe engaged in preparing his 
work npon religion, and carried on a disreputable intrigue 
while writing his * Adolplio.' With all his vast powers of 
intellect, he was powerless, because he had no faith in 
virtue. "Bah !" said he, "what are honour and dignity? 
The longer I live, the more clearly I see there is nothing in 
ihem." It was the howl of a miserable man. He described 
himself as bat ** ashes and dust." " I pass," said he, **like 
a shadow over the earth, aooompanied by misery and ewnuL** 
He wished for Voltaire's energy, which he would rather 
have possessed than his genius. But he had no strength of 
purpose — nothing but wishes: his life, premature^ ez- 
hansted, had become bat a heap of broken links* He 
spoke of himself as a person with one foot in the air. He 
admitted that he had no principles, and no moral consis- 
tenoy. Hence, with his splendiid talents, he contrived to 
do nothing; and, after living for many years miserable, he 
died worn out and wretched. 

The career of Angostin Thierry, the anther of the * History 
of the Norman Oonqaest,' affords an admirable contrast to 
that of Oonstant. His entire lifb presented a striking 
example of perseverance, diligence, self-coltaro, and un- 
tiring devotion to knowledge. In the pursuit he lost his 
eyesight, lost his health, but never lost his love of truth. 
When so feeble that he was carried from room to room, like 
a helpless infitnt, in the arms of a nurse, his brave spirit 
never fidled him; and blind and helpless though he was, 
he concluded his literaiy career in the following noble 
words : — as I think, the interest of science is counted 
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in the niirabor of great national interests, I have given my 
country all that the soldier, mutilated on the field of battle, 
gives her. Whatever may be the fate of my labours, this 
example, I hope, will not be lost. I would msh it to 
serve to combat the species of moral weakness which is 
the dviease of our present generation ; to bring back into the 
straight road of life some of those enervated souls that 
complain of wanting faith, that know not what to do, and 
seek everywhere, without finding it, an object of worship 
and admiration. Why say, with so much bitterness, that 
in the world, constituted as it is, there is no air for all 
lungs — no emplo^Tnent for all minds? Is not calm and 
serious study there ? and is not that a refuge, a hope, a field 
within the reach of all of us ? W^ith it, evil days are passed 
over without their weight being felt. Every one can make 
his own destiny — every one employ his life nobly. This is 
what 1 have done, and would do again if I had to recom- 
mence my career ; I would choose that which has brought 
mo whore I am. Blind, and suffering without hope, and 
almost without intermission, I may give this testimony, 
which from me will not appear suspicious. There is some- 
thing in the world better than sensual enjoyments, bettor 
than fortune, better than health itself — it is devotion to 
knowledge." 

Coleridge, in many respects, resembled Constant. He 
posses.sed equally brilliant powers, but was similarly in- 
firm of purpose. W^ith all his great intellectual gifts, he 
wanted the gift of industry, and had no liking for steady 
work. He wanted also the sense of manly independence, 
and thought it no degradation to leave his wife and children 
to bo maintained by the brain-work of the noble Southey, 
while he himself retired to Highgate Grove to discourse 
transcendentjdism to his disciples, looking do\vn contemp- 
tuously upon the honest work going forward beneath him 
amidst the din and smoke of London. With remunerative 
and honourable employment at his command, he preferred 
stooping to accept the charity of friends; and with ihid 
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loftiest ideas of philosophy, he yet condescended to humi- 
liations in his life from which many a day-laliourer would 
have shrunk. How ditfcrcnt in spirit was Southey ! always 
an indefatigable worker ; labouring not merely at works of 
his own choice, and at taskwork often tedious and distaste- 
ful, but also unremittingly and with the utmost eagerness 
seeking and storing knowledge purely for the love of it. 
Every day, every hour had its allotted employment : engage- 
ments to publishers requiring punctual fulfihaent; the 
current expenses of a large household (at one time includ- 
ing Coleridge's wife and children) duly to provide for : 
Southey had no crop growing while his pen was idle. 
** My ways," he used to say, " are as broad as the kiiig's 
high-road, and my means lie in an inkstand." 

Kobert Nicoll wrote to a friend, after reading the ' Recol- 
lections of Coleridge,' " What a mighty intellect was lost in 
that man for want of a little energy — a little detennina- 
tion !" Nicoll himself was a true and brave spirit, cut off 
in his 3'outh, but not before he had Qncountered and over- 
come great difficulties in life. At his outset, while carrying 
on a small business as a bookseller, he found himself 
weighed down with a debt of only twenty pounds, which 
he said he felt weighing like a millstone round his neck," 
and that " if he had it paid he neTor would borrow again 
from mortal man." Writing to bis mother at the time he 
said, " Fear not for me, dear mother ; for I feel myself 
daily growing firmer and more hopeful in spirit. The 
more I think and reflect — and thinking, not reading, is 
now my occupation — feel that, wheti^er I be growing 
richer or not, I am growing a wiser man, which is far 
better. Pain, poverty, and all the other wild beasts of 
life which so affrighten others, I am so bold as to think 1 
could look in the £skce without shrinking, without losing 
respect for myself, faith in man's high destinies, or trust in 
Qod, There is a point which it costs much mental toil and 
struggling to gain, but which, when once gained, a man' 
can look down from, aa a tiaveller from a loSty mountain. 
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on storms nging below, while he is walking in sunahino. 
That I haye yet gained this point in life I will not say, but 
I feel myself daily nearer to it.'* 

It is not ease, but effort — not £acilit}% but difficulty, that 
makes men. There is, perhaps, no station in life, in which 
difficulties have not to be encountered and overcome before 
any decided measure of success can be achieved. Those 
difficulties are, however, our best instructors, as our mis- 
takes often form our best experience. Charles James Fox 
was accustomed to say that he hoped more from a man 
who failed, and yet went on in spite of his failure, than 
from the buoyant career of the successful. ** It is all very 
well," said he, *' to tell me that a young man has distin- 
guished himself by a brilliant first speech. He may go on, 
or he may be satisfied with his first triumph ; but sbow me 
a yoimg man who has not succeeded at first, and nevertheless 
has gone on, and I will back that young man to do better 
than most of those who have succeeded at the first trial." 

We leam wisdom, from failure much more than from 
success. We often discover what wUl do, by finding out 
what will not do ; and probably he who never made a mis- 
take, never made a discoveiy; Home Tooke used to say 
of his studies in intellectual philosophy, that he had be- 
come all the better acquainted with the country, through 
having had the good luck sometimes to lose his way. And 
a distinguished investigator in physical science has left it 
on record that, whenever in the course of his researches he 
«Qicountered an apparently insuperable obstacle, he gene- 
rally found himself on the hrink of some novel discovery. 
The very greatest things— great thoughts, discoveries, in- 
ventions — ^have generally been nurtured in hardship, often 
ponder^ over in sorrow, and at length established with 
difficully. 

Beethoven said of Bossini, that he had in him the stuff 
to have made a good musician, if he had only, when a boy, 
been well flogged; but that he had been spoilt by the 
&cility with which he produced. Men who feel their 
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strengtli witlun them need not fear to enoonnter adverse 
opinions; they baTe far greater reason to fear imdne 
praise and too friendly critioism. When Mendelasohn was 
about to enter the orchestra at Birmingham, on the first 
performance of his * Elijah,* he said laughingly to one of his 
friends and critics, Stick your daws into me ! I>on*t tell 
me what you like, but what you don't like I*'* 

It has been said, and truly, that it is the defeat that tries 
the general more than the victory. Washington lost &r 
more battles than he gained ; but he succeeded in the end. 
The Bomans, in their most victorious campaigns, almost 
invariably b^gan with defeats. Moreau used to be com> 
pared by his companions to a drum, which nobody hears of 
except it be beaten. Wellington's military genius was 
perfected by encounter with difficulties of apparently the 
most overwhelming character, but which only served to 
nerve his resolution, and bring out more prominently his 
great qualities as a man and a general. So the skilful 
mariner obtains his best experience amidst storms and 
tempests, which train him to self-reliance, courage, and the 
highest discipline ; and we probably owe to rough seas and 
wintry nights the best training of our race of British sea- 
men, who are certainly not surpassed by any in the world. 

Necessity may be a hard schoolmistress; but slie is 
g-enerally found the best. Though the ordeal of adversity 
is one from which we naturall}' shrink, yet, when it 
comes, we miLst bravely and manfully encounter it. Bums 
truly says, 

** Though losses and crosses 
Be lessonM right severe, 
There's wit there, you'll got thew^ 
You'll liud no other where." 

• 

Sweet indeed aie the uses of adTendty/' They reveal 
to ra onr powers, and call forth onr energies. If there be 
real worth in the character, like sweet herbs, it will give 
forth its finest fragrance when pressed. Crosses," says the 

* Atheoicuiu. ' 

u 2 
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old pToyerb, are the ladden that lead to bieayen.** What 
IS even poverfy itself,*' asks Bichter, that a mdn should 
miinniiT under it? It la but as the pain of pieroing a 
maiden's ear, and you hang precious jewels m the wound." 
In the experience of life it is found that the wholesome 
discipline of adyersity in strong natures usually carries 
with it a self-preserying influence. Many are found capable 
of brayely bearing up under priyations» and cheerfully en- 
countering obstructions, who are afterwards found unable 
to withstand the more dangerous influences of pKjisperity. 
It is only a weak man whom the wind depriyee of his 
cloak: a man of ayerage strength is more in danger of losiDg 
it when assailed by the beams of a too genial sun. Thus it 
often needs a higlior discipline and a stronger character to 
bear up under good fortune than under adyerse. Some 
generous natures kindle and warm with prosperity, but 
there are many on whom wealth has no such influence. 
Base hearts it only hardens, making those who were mean 
and servile, mean and proud. But while pmsperity is apt 
to harden the heart to pride, adversity in a man of resolu- 
tion will only serve to ripen it to fortitude. Too much 
facility, ease, and prosperity is not good for a man ; remov- 
ing that wholesome stimulus to exertion, which is so es- 
sential to 8c»und discipline. On the contraiy, to use the 
words of Burke, *' Difficulty is a severe insti-uctor, set over 
us by the supreme ordinance of a parental guardian and in- 
structor, who knows us better than we know ourHclves, as 
He loves us better too. lie that westles with us strengthens 
OTir nei-^^es, and sharpens our skill : our antagonist is thus 
our helper." Without the necessity of encountering diffi- 
culty, life might bo easier, but men would be woi-th less. 
For trials, wisely improved, train the character, and teach 
self-help ; thus hardship itself may often prove the whole- 
somcst discipline for us, though we recognise it not. \V hen 
the gallant young Hodson, unjustly removed from his In- 
dian conuijand, felt himself sore pressed down by unmerited 
calumny and reproach, ho yet preserved the couiage to 
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say to a Mend, "I striTe to look the worst boldly in 
the &oe, as I would an enemy in the field, and to do my 
appointed work resolntely and to the best of my ability, 
satisfied that there is a reason for all; and that eyen 
irksome duties well done bring their own reward, and that, 
if not, still they are duties." 

The battle of life, in by far the greater number of cases, 
must neoessarily be fought up-hill ; and to win it without 
a struggle were peThaps to win it without honour. If 
theie were no difficulties tbere would be no success; if 
theze were nothing to stm^le for, there would be nothing 
to be achieved. Difficulties may intimidate tiie weak, but 
they act only as a wholesome stimulus to men of pluck 
and resolution. All experience of life indeed serves to 
prove that the impedunents thrown in the way of human 
advancement, may for the most part be overcome by steady 
good conduct, honest zeal, activity, perseverance, and 
above all by a determined resolution to surmount diffi- 
culties, and stand up manfully against misfortune. 

The school of Difficulty is tlie best school of moral 
disciplme, for nations as for individuals. Indeed, the 
• history of difficulty would be but a history of all the 
great and good things that have yet been accomplished by 
men. It is hard to say how much northern nations owe to 
their encounter with a comparatively rude and changeable 
climate and an originally sterile soil, which is one of the 
necessities of their condition, — involving a perennial strug- 
gle with difficulties such as the natives of sunnier climes 
know nothing of. And thus it may be, that though our 
finest products are exotic, the skill and industry which 
have been necessary to rear tliem, have issued in the pro- 
duction of a native growth of men not surpassed on the 
globe. 

Wherever there is difficulty, the individual man must 
come out for better for worse. Encounter with it will 

train liis strength, and discipline his skill ; heartening him 
for future effort, as the racer, by being trained to run 
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against the hill, at length courses with facility. The road 
to success may be steep to climb, but it puts to the proof 
the energies of him who would reach the summit. By 
experience a man soon learns how obstacles are to be over- 
come by grappling with them — how soft as silk the nettle 
becomes when it is boldly grasped, — and how powerfid a 
principle of realizing the object proposed, is the moral 
conviction that wo can and will accomplish it. Thus diffi- 
culties often fall away of themselves, before the determina- 
tion to overcome them. In nine cases out of ten, if 
marched boldly up to they will flee away. Like thieves, 
they often disappear at a glance. What looked like insu- 
perable obstacles, like some great mountain chain in our 
way, frowning danger and trial, are found to become prac- 
ticable when approached, and paths formerly unseen, though 
they may be narrow and difficult, open a way for us through 
the hills. 

Much will be done if we do but try. Nobody knows 
what he can do till he has tried ; and few try their best 
till they have been forced to do it. *' T/'I could do such and 
such a thing," sighs the desponding youth. But he will 
never do, if he only wishes, llie desire must ripen into 
purpose and elfort ; and one energetic attempt is worth a 
thousand aspirations. Purposes, like eggs, unless they bo 
hatched into action, will run into rottenness. It is these 
thorny " ifs" — the mutterings of impotence and despair— 
which so often hedge round the field of possibility, and 
prevent anything being done or even attempted. " A diffi- 
culty," said Lord Lyndhurst, " is a thing to be overcome 
grapple with it at once ; facility will come with practice, 
and strength and fortitude with repeated effort. Thus the 
mind and character may be traine<l to an almost perfect 
discipline, enabling it to move with a grace, spirit, and 
liberty, almost incomprehensible to those who have not 
passed through a similar experience. 

Everything that we learn is the mastery of a difficulty ; 
and the mastery of one helps us to the mastery of others* 
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Things which may at first sight appear compwratiYely 
YaLuelesB in education — ^suoh as the study of the dead 
languages, and the relations of lines and sm^toes which we 
call mathematics — aie really of the greatest practical value, 
not so much because of the information which they yield, 
as because of the development which they compel. The 
mastery of these studies evokes e£Ebrt, and cultivates 
powers of application, which otherwise might have lain 
dormant. Thus one thing leads to another, and so the 
work goes on through life— encounter with difficulty ending 
only where life or progress ends. But indulging in the 
feeling of discouragement never helped any one over a 
difficulty, and never wilL D*Alembert*s advice to the stu- 
dent who complained to him about his want of success in 
mastering the first elements of mathematics was the right 
one — *'Go on, sir, and &ith and strength will come to 
you. 

Kothing is easy, but was difficult at first — ^not even so 
jBimple an act as walking. The danseuse who turns a 
pirouette, the violinist who plays a sonata, have ac- 
quired their dexterity by patient repetition and after many 
fiedlures. Carissimi, when praised for the ease and grace of 
his melodies, exclaimed, Ah ! you little know with what 
difficulty this ease has been acquired.*' Sir Joshua Bey- 
nolds, when once asked how long it had taken him to paint 
a certain picture, replied, ** All my life." The orator, who 
pours his flashing thouglits with such apparent ease upon 
the minds of his hearers, achieves his wonderful power 
only by means of patient and persevering labour, after muck 
repetition, and, like Disraeli, ofien after bitter disappoint- 
ments. Henry Clay, the American orator, when giving 
advice to young men, thus described to them the secret of 
bis success in the cultivation of his art: **I owe my 
success in life," said he, " chiefly to one circumstance— 
tbat at the age of twenty-seven I commenced, and con- 
tinued for years, the process of daily reading and speaking 
upon the contents of some historical or scientific bool^ 
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These off-hand efforts were made, sometimes in a oom-field, 
at others in the forest, and not unfreqnently in some dii^tant 
bam, with the horse and the ox for my auditors. It is to 
this early praotioe of the art of all arts that I am indebted 
for the primary and leading impulses that stimulated me 
onward, and have shaped and moulded my whole subsequent 
destiny." 

Curran, the Irish orator, when a youth, had a strong 
deteot in his articulation, and at school he was known as 
** stuttering Jack Curran." While he was engaged in the 
study of the law, and still struggling to overcome his 
defect, he was stung into eloquence by. the sarcasms of a 
member of a debating club, who oharaoterised him as 
Orator Hum for, like Cowper, when he stood up to 
speak, Curran had not on a previous occasion been able to 
utter a word. But the taunt raised his pluck; and he 
replied with a triumphant speech. This accidental dis- 
covery in himself of the gift of eloquence encouraged him 
to proceed in his studies with additional energy and vigour. 
He corrected his enunciation by reading aloud, emphatically 
and distinctly, the best passages in our literature, for sevend 
hours eveiy day, studying his features before a mirror, and 
adopting a method of gesticulation suited to his rather 
awkward and ungracefdl figure. He also proposed cases 
to himself, which he detailed with as much care as if he 
had been addressing a jury. Curran commenced business 
with the qualification which Lord Eldon stated to be the 
first requisite for distinction as a barrister, that is, to be 
not worth a shilling." We need not say how Cuiran's 
perseverance, energy, and genius, eventually succeeded. 
When working his way laboriously and painfully at the 
bar, still oppressed by the difiidenoe which had overcome 
him in his debating club, he was on one occasion stung by 
the Judge (Robinson) into the following masterly retort 
In a case under discussion, Ifir. Curran observed '* that he 
had never met the law as laid down by his lardship in any 
book in his library." " That may be, sir," said the judge. 
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in a contemptuous tone, " but I suspect that your library is 
yexy smalL'* His lordship was notorioofil j a furious political 
paitisan, tbe author of several anonymous pamphlets oba- 
racterised by unusual violence and dogmatism. Curran, 
loused by this allusion to his straitened circumstanoeB, 
replied thus : " It is very true, my lord, that I am poor, 
and the circumstance has certainly curtailed my libraiy; 
my books are not numerous, but they are select, and I hope 
they have.been perused with proper dispositions. I have 
prepared myself for this high profession by the study of a 
few good works, rather than by the obmpoeition of a great 
many bad ones. I am not ashamed of my poverty ; but I 
shoidd be ashamed of my wealth, could I have stooped to 
acquire it by servility and corruption. If I rise not to 
rank, I shall at least be honest ; and should I ever cease to 
be so, many ^n example shows me that an ill'^ined eleva- 
tion, by making me the more oonspionous, would only 
make me the more -universally and the more notoriously 
contemptible." 

The most highly educated men are those who have been 
the most resolute in their encounter with difficulties. The 
eztremest poverty has been no obetade in the way of men 
devoted to the duty of self-culture. Professor Alexander 
Murray, the ling^uist, learnt to write by scribbling his 
letters on an old wool-card with the end of a burnt heather 
stem. The only book which his &ther, who was a poor shep- 
herd, possessed, was a penny Shorter Catechism ; but that, 
being thought too valuable for common use, was carefully 
preserved in a cupboard for the Sunday oatechifiings. Pro- 
fessor Moor, when a young man, being too poor to purchase 
Kewton's * Frincipia,* borrowed the book, and copied the 
whole of it with his own hand. Many poor students, while 
labouring daily for their living, have only been able to 
snatch an atom of knowledge here and there at intervals, as 
birds do their food in winter time when the fields are 
covered with snow. They have struggled on, and faith 
and hope have come to them. A well-known author and 
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pnbUsher^WiUiom GhambeiB, of Edinbnigh, speaking before 
an assemblage of young men in that city, thus briefly de- 
scribed to ti^em his bumble begumings, for their enoou- 
ragement : I stand before you,*' be said, a self-ednoated 
man. My ednoation was that which is supplied at the 
humble parish schools of Scotland ; and it was only when 
I went to Edinburgh, a poor boy, that I deyoted my even- 
ings, after the labours of the day, to the cultivation of that 
intellect which the Ahmghiy has given me. From seven 
or eight in the morning till nine or ten at night, was I at 
my business as a bookseller's apprentice, and it was only 
during hours after these, stolen from deep, that 1 could 
devote myself to study. I assure you that I did not read 
novels ; my attention was devoted to physical science, and 
other usefal matters. During that period I taught myself 
French. I look back to those times with great pleasure, 
and am almost sorry I have not to go through tiie same 
troubles again. I reaped more pleasure when I had not a 
sixpence in my pocket, studying in a garret in Edinburgh, 
ilum I now find when sitting amidst all the elegancies and 
comforts of a parlour." 

William Cobbett has himself told the interesting story of 
how he learnt English Grammar, and, as a curious illustra- 
tion of that brave man's pluck in grappling with a difficulty, 
•WQ cannot do better than quote it here. "I learned 
grammar," he said, *' when I was a private soldier on the 
pay of sixpence a day. The edge of niy borth, or that of 
my guard-bed, was my scat to study in ; my knapsack was 
my book-case ; a bit of board lying on my lap was my 
writing-table ; and the task did not demand anything like 
a year of my life. I had no money to purchase candle or 
oil; in winter time it wa« rarely that I could get any 
evening light but tliat of the fire, and only my turn even of 
that. And if I, under such circumstances, aud without 
parent or friend to advise or encourage me, accomplished 
this undertaking, what excuse can there be for any youth, 
however poor, however pressed with business, or however 
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circumstanced as to room or other conveniences ? To buy 
a pen or a sheet of paper 1 was compelled to forego some 
portion of food, thonc^h in a state of half-starvation : I had 
no moment of time that I could call my own ; and I had 
to read and to write amidst the talking, laughing, singmg, 
whistling, and brawling of at least half a score of the most 
thoughtless of men, and that, too, in the liours of their 
freedom from all control. Think not lightly of the 
ferihing that I had to give, now and then, for ink, pen, or 
paper I That farthing was, alas ! a great sum to me ! I 
was as tall as I am now ; I had great health and great 
exercise. The whole of the money, not expended for ns at 
market, was two-pence a week for each man. I remember, 
and well I may ! that on one occasion I, after all necessaiy 
expenses, had, on a Friday, made shifts to have a hal^nny 
in reserve, which I had destined for the purchase of a red- 
herring in the morning ; but, when I pulled oif my clothes 
at night, so hungry then as to he hardly able to endure 
life, I found that I had lost my haL^nny I I buried my 
head under the miserable sheet and rug, and cried like a 
child I And again I say, if I, under droomstanoes like 
these, could encounter and overcome this task, is there, 
can there be, in the whole world, a youth to find an excuse 
for the non-performance ? " . 

A very different man was Sir Samuel Bomilly, but not 
less inde£sktigable as a diligent self-cultivator. He was the 
son of a jeweller, descended from a French refugee ; he 
received litde education in his early years, but overcame 
all his disadvantages by unwearied application, and by 
efforts constantly directed towards the same end. ** I de- 
tennined," he says, in his autobiography, **when I was 
between fifteen and sixteen years of age, to apply myself 
seriously to learning Latin, of which I, at that time, knew 
little more than some of the most fiuniliar rules of grammar* 
In the course of three or four yean, during which 1 thus 
applied myself, I had read almost every prose writer of the 
age of pure Latinity, except those who have treated merely 
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of teclinioal snbjeots, sack as Yarro, Columella, and CelsuB. 
I had gone three times through the whole of Livy, SaUnst, 
and Tacitos. I had studied the most celebrated oiatioiis of 
Cicero, and translated a great deal of Homer. Terence, 
Virgil, Horace, Ovid, and Juvenal, I had read over and 
oyer again." He also studied geography, natural histoiy, 
and natural philosophy, and obtained a oonsiderable ac- 
quaintance with general knowledge. At sixteen he was 
articled to a clerk in Ohanceiy; worked hard; was ad- 
mitted to the bar; and his industry and perseverance 
ensured success. He became Solicitor-General under the 
Fox administration in 1806, and steadily worked his way 
to the highest celebrity in his profession. Yet he was 
always haunted by a painful and almost oppressive sense 
of his own disqualifications, and never ceased labouring to 
remedy them. His autobiography is a lesson of instructive 
&ctSy worth volumes of sentiment, and Is well deserving 
of a careful pemsal. 

Sir Walter Scott was accustomed to cite the case of his 
young friend John Leyden as one of the most remarkable 
illustratioDS of the power of perseverance which he had 
ever known. The son of a shepherd in one of the wildest 
valleys of Roxburghshire, he was almost entirely self-edu- 
cated. Like many Scotch shepherds' sons — l^e Hogg, 
who taught himself to write by copying the letters of a 
printed book as he lay watching his flock on the hill-side — 
like Cairns, who from tending sheep on the Lammermoors, 
raised himself by dint of application and industry to the 
professor's chair which he now so worthily holds — like 
Murray, Ferguson, and many more, Leyden was early in- 
spired by a thiret for knowledge. When a poor barefooted 
boy, ho walked six or eight miles across the moors daily 
to learn reading at the little village schoolhouso of Kiik- 
ton ; and this was all the education he received; the 
rest he acquired for himself. He found his way to Edin- 
burgh to attend the college there, setting the extremost 
penury at utter defiance. He was £rst discovered as a 
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frequenter of a small bookseUer^s shop kept by Aiofaibald 
Constable, afterwards bo well known aa a publifiher. He 
would pass hour after bonr perched on a ladder in mid-air, 
with some great folio in his hand, forgetful of the scanty 
meal of bread and water which awaited him at his mise- 
rable lodging. Access to books and lectures comprised all 
within the bounds of his wishes. Thus he toiled and 
battled at the gates of science until his unconquerable per- 
severance carried eyerything before it. Before he had 
attained his nineteenth year he had astonished all the pro- 
fessors in Edinbuigh by his profound knowledge of Greek 
and Latin, and the general mass of information he had ac- 
quired. Having turned his views to India, he sought em- 
ployment in the civil service, but &iled. He was however 
informed that a surgeon's assistant's commission was open 
to him. But he was no surgeon, and knew no more of the 
profession than a child. He could however learn. Then 
he was told that he must be ready to pass in six months ! 
Nothing daunted, he set to work, to acquire in six months 
what usually requires three years. At the end of six 
months he took bis degree with honour. Scott and a few 
friends helped to fit him out ; and he sailed for India, after 
publishing his beautiful poem * The Scenes of Infancy/ 
In India he promised to become one of the greatest of 
oriental scholars, but unhappily he was cut oil by fever 
caught by exposure, and died at an early ago. 

But perhaps the life of the late Dj". Leo, Professor of 
Hebrew, at Cambridge, furnishes one of the most remark- 
able instances in modern times, of the power of persever- 
ance and resolute purpose in woiking out an honourable 
career in literature. He received his education at a charity 
school at Lognor, near Shrewsbuiy, but so little distin- 
guished himself there, that his master pronounced him to 
be one of the dullest boys that ever passed through his 
hands. lie was put apprentice to a carpenter, and worked 
at that trade until he arrived at manhood. To occupy his 
leisure hours he took to reading ; and, some of the bookb 
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containing Latin quotations, he became desirous of asoer^ 
taming what they meant. He bought a Latin grammar, 
and prooedded to karn Latin. As Stone, the Duke of Ar- 
gyle's gardener, aaid, long before, Does one need to know 
anything nuore than the twenty-four letters, in order to 
leain eveiything else that one wishes ? " Lee rose early and 
sat up late, and he sueoeeded in mastering the Latin before 
his apprenticeship was out. Whilst working one day in some 
place of worship, a copy of a Ghreek Testament fell in his 
way, and he was immediately filled with the desire to leam 
this language too. He accordingly sold some of his Latin 
books, and purohased a Greek Grammar and Lexicon. He ^ 
took pleasure in leaiming, and he soon learnt the language. 
Then he sold his Greek books, and bought Hebrew ones, 
and learnt that language, unassisted by any instructor, 
without any hope of £une or reward, but simply following 
' the bent of his genius. He next proceeded to master the 
Ghaldee, Syriac, and Samaritan dialects. But his studies 
began to tell upon his health, and brought on disease in his 
eyes through his long night watdiings with his books. 
Having laid them aside for a time and recoTered his health, 
he went on with his daily work. His character as a trades- 
man being excellent, his business improved, and his means 
enabled him to many, which he did when twenty-eight 
ycais old. He detoimincd now to devote himself to the 
maiiiteuance of his family, and to renounce his luxury of 
book learning ; accordingly he sold all his books. Ho 
might have continued a working cai-penter all his life, had 
not the chest of tools upon which he depended for subsist- 
ence been consumed by fire, and destitution stared him 
in tlie face. He was too poor to buy new tools, so he 
bethought him of teaching children their letters ; a pro- 
fession requiring the least possible capital. But though 
he had mastered many languages, he was so defective 
in the common branches of knowledge, that at first he 
could not teach them. Resolute of puq^ose, however, he 
assiduously set to work, and taught himself arithmetic and 
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writiiig to saoh an extent as to be able to impart the know- 
ledge of these branehes to little children. His unaffected, 
simple, and beaataful character gradually attracted friends, 
and the acquirements of the " learned carpenter** became 
bmited abroad. Br. Scott, a neighbouring clergyman, ob- 
tained for him tiie appointment of master of a charily 
school in Shrewsbury, and introduced him to a distin* 
guished Oriental scholar. These Mends supplied him with 
books, and Lee snccessiTely mastered the Arabic, Persic, 
and Hindoetanee languages. He continued to pursue his 
studies while on permanent duty in the local militia of the 
county; gradually acquiring greater proficiency in lanr 
guages. At length his kind patron, Dr. Scott, enabled him 
to enter Queen's College, Cambridge ; and after a course 
of study, in which he distinguished himself by his mathe- 
matical acquirements, a vacancy occurring in the professor- 
ship of Arabic and Hebrew, he was worthily elected to iill 
the honourable office. Besides ably performing his duties as 
a professor, he voluntarily gave much of his time to the 
instruction of missionaries going forth to preach the Gospel 
to eastern tribes in their own tongue. He also made trans- 
lations of the Bible in several Asiatic dialects ; and having 
mastered the New Zealand tongue, he arranged a Grammar 
and Vocabulary for two New Zealand Chiefs who were 
then in England, which books are now in daily use in tlie 
New Zealand schools. Such, in brief, is the reniarkahle 
history of Dr. Samuel Leo ; and it is but the counterpart of 
many similarly instructive examples of the power of per- 
severance in self-culture, as disj)laycd in the lives of many of 
the most distinguished of our literary and scientific men.* 
There are many more illustrious names which might 
be cited to prove the trutii of the common saying that it 
is never too late to learn." Even at advanced years men 
can do much, if they will determine on making a be^jinning. 
Sir Henry Spelman did not begin the study of science 

* See the admiraU« and Will-known book, ' The Poiyiiit of Knowlodge under 
IMfficoltiee.' 
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until he was between fifty and sixty years of age. Frank- 
lin was fifty before lie fully entered upon the study of 
Natural Philosopliy. Dryden and Scott were not known 
as authors until each was in his fortieth year. Boccaccio 
was thirty-five when he entered upon his litemry career, 
and Alfiori was forty-six when he commenced the study 
of Greek. Dr. Arnold learnt German at an advanced 
age, for the purpose of reading Niebuhr in the original ; 
and in like manner James Watt, when about forty, 
while working at his trade of an instalment maker in 
Glasgow, learnt French, German, and Italian, to enable 
lumfielf to peruse the valuable works on mechanical phi- 
loflophy in these languages. Kobert Hall was once found 
lying upon the floor, racked by pain, learning Italian in 
his old age, to enable him to judge of the parallel drawn 
by Maoaulay between Milton and Dante. Handel was 
forty-eight before he published any of his great works. 
Indeed hundreds of instances might be giyen of men who 
Btruok out an entirely new path, and successfully entered 
on new studies, at a comparatively advanced time of life. 
None but the frivolous or the indolent will say, I am 
too old to learn." 

And here we would repeat what we have said before, 
that it is not men of genius who move the world, and 
take the lead in it, but men of steadfastness, purpose, and 
inde&tigable industiy. Notwithstanding the many curious 
stories which have been told about 4lie infiui<^ of men of 
genius, it is nevertheless true that early devemess is no 
test whatever of the hei^t to which the grown man will 
reach. Precocity is quite as often a symptom of disease as 
an indication of intellectual vigour in youth. What 
becomes of all the remarkably clever children " P Where 
are all the duxes and prise boys ? Trace them through life, 
and it will often be found lhat the dull boys, who were 
invariably beaten at school, have shot ahead of them. The 
clever boys are rewarded, but the prizes which they gain 
by their greater quickness and fsicility rarely prove of 
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service to tkem. What ought rather to be rewarded is, 
the endeavour, the struggle, and the obedience ; for it is 
the you til who does his best though endowed with an infe- 
lioritj of natural powexi, that ought above all othen to be 
encouraged. 

An interesting chapter might be written on the subject 
of iUustrious dunoes^ — dull boys, but brilliant men. We 
have room, however, for only ^ few instances. Fietro di 
Cortona, tilie painter, was thought so stupid that he was 
nicknamed " Asb*s Head" when a hoy; and Tomaso Guidi 
was generally known as *'Heayy Tom" (Massaocio 
Tomasaodo), though by diHgenoe he afterwards raised 
himself to tiie highest eminence. Newton, when at school, 
stood at the bottom of the lowermost fbim but one* The 
boy above Kewton having kicked him, the dunce showed 
his pluck by challenging him to a fight, and beat him. 
Then he set to work with a will, and determined also to' 
vanquish his antagonist as a scholar, which he did, rising 
.to the top of his class. Many of our greatest divines haTC 
been anything but precocious. Isaac Barrow, when a boy 
at the Charterhouse school, was notorious chiefly for his 
strong temper, pugnacious habits, and proTcrbial idleness 
as a scholar ; and he caused such grief to his parents, that- 
his fbther used to say that, if it pleased God to take from 
him any of his children, he hoped it might be Isaac, the 
least promising of them all. Adam Clarke, when a boy, 
was proclaimed by his father to be " a grievous dunce ;** 
though he could roll large stones about. Dean Swift, one 
of the greatest writers of pure English, was " plucked " at 
Dublin University, and only obtained his recommendation 
to Oxford " speciali gratia." The well-known Dr. Chal- 
mers and Dr. Cook* were boys together at the parish 
school of St. Andrew's ; and they were found so stupid and 
mischievous, that the master, irritated beyond measure, 
dismissed them both as incorrigible dunces. 

The brilliant Sheridan showed so little capacity as a 

* Ute Fra&Mor of Moral PhUoMpbj at St. Andrew't. 

X 
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"boy, that he was presented to a tutor by his mother with 
the complimeDtary accompaniment, that he was an incorri- 
gible dunce. Walter Scott was all but a dunce when a 
boy, always much readier for a " bicker," than apt at his 
lessons. At the Edinburgh University, Professor Dalzell 
pronounced upon him tho sentence that " Dunce he was, 
and dunce he would remain." Chatterton was returned on 
his mother's hands as " a fool, of whom nothing could be 
made." Bums was a dull boy, good only at athletic 
exercises. Goldsmith spoke of himself as a plant that 
flowered late. Alfieri left college no wiser than he entered 
it, and did not begin the studies by which he distinguished 
himself, until he had run half over Europe. Kobert Clive 
was a dunce, if not a reprobate, when a youth ; hut always 
full of energy, even in badness, llis family, glad to get 
rid of him> shipped him off to Madras ; and he lived to lay 
the foundations of the British power in India. Napoleon 
and Wellington were both dull boys, not distinguishing 
themselves in any way at school.* Of the former the 
Duchess d'Abrantes says, he had good health, but was in 
other respects like other bo^'s." John Howard, the 
Philanthropist, was another illustrious dunce, learning next 
to nothing during the seven years that he was at school. 
Stephenson, as a youth, was distinguished chiefly for his 
skill at putting and wrestling, and attention to his work. 
The brilliant Sir Humphry Davy was no cleverer than 
other boys : his teacher, Mr. Davies Gilbert, said of him, 
** While he was with me, I could not discern the faculties 
by which he was so much distinguished." Indeed, he him- 
self in after life considered it fortunate that he had been 
left to " enjoy so much idleness " at schooL Watt was a 
dull scholar, notwithstanding the pretty stories told about 

• A miter fn tlw'Iidiiilmrgli Review' (July, 1859) observes that •*the 
Dtdtft's talents seem never to have developed themselves until some actire and 
practical field for their display was placed immediately before him. He was 
long described bjr his Spartan mother, who thought him a dunce, as only 
* food for powder/ He gained no mrt of distinction, either at Eton or at tM 
French Military Collecre of Angers," It is not improbable that a compctltiTit 
eiaounatioa, at this da/, might hare excluded him from the aim/. 
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his precocity ; but be was, what was better, patient and 
peiseverant, and it was by tbat means, and by bis carefully 
cultivated inventiveness, tbat be was enabled to perfect bis 
steam-engine. 

Wbat Dr. Arnold said of boys is equally true of men — 
tbat the difference between one boy and anotber consists 
not so mucb in talent as in energy. Given perseverance, 
and energy soon becomes habitual. Provided the dimce 
has persistency and a^jplicatiun, lie will inevitably bead the 
cleverer fellow without these qualities. Slow but sure, 
wins the race. It is perseverance that explains how the 
position of boys at school is so often reversed in real life ; 
and it is curious to note how some wlio weie then so 
clever have since become so commonplace ; whilst otbers, 
dull boys, of whom nothing was expected, slow in their 
faculties but suie in their pace, have assumed the position 
of leaders of men. The author of this book, when a boy, 
stood in the same class with one of the greatest of dunces. 
One teacher after another had tried his skill upon him and 
failed. Corporal punishment, the fool's cap, coaxing, and 
earnest entreaty, proved alike fniitless. Sometimes the 
experiment was tried of putting him at the top of his class, 
and it was cunous to note the rapidity with which be 
grayitated to the inevitable bottom, like a lump of lead 
passing through quicksilver. The youth was given up bjr 
many teachers as an incorrigible dunce — one of them pro- 
nouncing him to be ' ' a stupendous booby." Yet, slow 
tbough lie was, this dunce had a sort of dull enefgy 
of purpose in him, which grew with his muscles and 
his manhood ; and, strange to say, when he at length came 
to take port in the practical business of life, he was found 
heading most of his school companions, and eventually left 
the greater number of them far behind. The last time the 
author heard of him, he was chief magistrate of his natiTe 
town. The tortoise in the right road will beat a racer in 
the wrong. It matters not though a youth he slow, if he 
be but diligent. Quickness of parts may even pTove a 
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defect, Inasnmoh as the boy who learns leadOy will often 
forget quite as readily ; and also because he ^ds no need 
of onltiyating that qnalily of application and perseverance 
which the sb wer youth is compelled to exercise, and which 
proYcs so Yaluable an element in the formation of every 
character. Davy said, What I am I have made myself 
and the same holds true tmiversally. 

The highest culture is not obtained from teachers when 
at school or college, so much as by our own diligent self- 
education when we have become men. Hence parents 
need not be in too great haste to see their children's talents 
forced into bloom. Let them watch and wait patiently, 
letting good example and quiet training do their work, and 
leave the rest to Providence. Let them see to it tliat the 
youth is provided, by free exercise of his bodily powers, 
with a full stock of physical health ; set him fairly on the 
road of self-culture ; carefully train his habits of applica- 
tion and perseverance ; and as he grows older, if the right 
stuff be in him, he will be enabled vigorously and effect- 
ively to cultivate himself. 
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CHAPTER XII. 
ExAUFLE— Models. 



Ever their plinntnms rise before us, 

Oar lofUer brothers, but one in blood ; 
Bj bed and table they lord it o'er ub, 

Witb looks of beauty and words of good."— Joftn StmUng, 

There is no actioa of man in this 1iie> wliidi u not the beginning of 

80 long a chain of consequences, as that no human providence is high 
enough to give us a prospect to the end." — Thomas of McUme$bury, 



ExAiTFLE is one of tlie most potent of instractors, though it 
teaches without a tongue. It is the practical school of 
mankind, working by action, which is always more forcible 
than words. Precept may point to us the way, but it is 
silent continuous example, conveyed to ns by habits, and 
living with us in fact, that carries us along. Good advice 
has its weight : but without the accompaniment of a good 
example, it is'of comparatiyely small influence; and it will 
be found that the common saying of " Do as I say, not as I 
do," is usually reversed in the actual experience of life. 

All persons are more or less apt to leazn through the eye, 
rather than the ear; and, whatever is seen in fact, makes 
a &r deeper impression than anything that is read or 
heard. This is especially the case in early yoath, when 
the eye is the chief inlet of knowledge. Whatever children 
see, they tmconsciously imitate ; and they insensibly be- 
come like to those who are aboot them— like insects which 
take the colour of the* leaves they feed on. Heoce the vast 
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importance of domestio training. For whatever may be 
the efficienoyof our schools, the examples set in our Homes 
must always he of vastlj greater influence in forming the 
eharaoters of our fatnre men and women. The Home is the 
crystal of society— the veiy nnolens of national character; 
and from that source, be it pure or tainted, issue the habits, 
piinoiples, and maipms, which govern public as well as 
private life. The nation comes from the nursety ; publio 
opinion itself is for the most part the outgrowth of the 
home; and the best philanthropy comes from the fireside. 

To loTo the little platoon we belong to in society," says ' 
Burke, ia the- germ of all public affections." From ibis 
litde central spot, the human sympathies may extend in an 
ever widening -cirde, until the world is embraced; for, 
thougih true philanthropy, like charity, begins at home, 
assuredly it does not end there. 

Example in conduct, therefore, even in apparently trivial 
matters, is of no light moment, inasmuch as it is constantly 
. becoming inwoven with the lives of others, tod oontri* 
buting to form their characters for better or for worse.. 
The characters* of parents are thus constantly repeated in 
their children; and the acts of affection, ^Usoipline, in- 
dustiy, and self-control, which they daily exemplify, live 
and act when all else which they may have learned through 
the ear has long been, forgotten. Even the mute action 
and unconscious look of a parent may give a stamp to the 
character which is never effaced ; «Dd who can tell how 
much evil act has been stayed by the thought of some ^ood 
parent, whose memory their children may not sully by the 
commission of an unworthy deed, or the indulgence of an 
impure thought? The veriest trifles thus become of im- 
Dortanoe in influencing the characters of men. kiss 
from my mother," said West, '* made me a painter." It is 
on the direction of such seeming trifles when children, that 
the future happiness and success of men mainly depend, 
Fowell Buxton, when occupying an eminent and influen* 
tial station in life, wrote to his mother, I constantly feel. 
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especially in action and exertion for others, the effects of 
principles early implanted by you in my mind." Buxton 
was also accustomed to remember with gratitude the 
obligations which he owed to an illiterate man, a game- 
keeper, named Abraham Plastowy with whom he played, 
and rode, and sported — a man who oonld neither read nor 
write, but was full of natui-al good sense and mother-wit. 

What made him particularly valuable," aaya Buxton, 
"were his principles of integrity and honour. He never 
said or did a thing in the absence of my mother of which 
she would have disapproved. He always held up- the 
highest standard of integrity, and filled our youthful 
mmds with sentiments as pore and as generous as could 
be found in fhe writings of Seneca or Cicero. Such was 
my first instruotor, and, I must add, my beet." 

Lord Langdale, looking back upon Hie admirable ex- 
ample set him by his mother, declared, " If the whole world 
were put into one scale, and my mother into Ihe oiher, the 
world would kick the beam." Mrs. SohimmelPenninck, in 
her old age, 'was accustomed to call to mind the personal 
influence exercised by her mollier upon the society amidst 
which she moved. "When she entered a room, it had the 
effect of immediately raising the tone of the conversation, 
and as if purifying the moral atmosphere— all seeming to 
breathe more freelyt and stand more erectly. "In her 
presence," says the daughter, "I became for the time 
transformed into another person." So much does the moral 
health depend upon the moral atmosphere that is breathed* 
and so great is the influence daily exercised by parents 
over their children by living a life before their eyes, that 
perhaps the best system of parentsl instruction might be 
summed up iu/ihese two words : " Improve thyself" 

There is something solemn and awful in the thought 
that there is not an act nor thou^^t in the life of a human 
being but carries with it a train of consequences, the end 
of which we may never trace. Not one but, to a certain 
extent, gives a colour to our own life, and insensibly in 
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flvences the lives of those about us. The good deed or 
thought will live, even though we may not see it fructify, 
but 80 will the bad ; and no person is so insignificant as to 
be sure thftt his example will not do good on the one hand, 
nor evil on tbe other. There is, indeed, an essence of im- 
mortality in the life of man, even in this world, ^o 
individual in the imiTexse stands alone ; he is a component 
part of a system of mutual dependencies; and by his 
seTexal acts he either increases or diminishes the snm of 
human good now and for ever. As the present is rooted 
in the past, and the lives and examples ol our forefathers 
still to a great extent influence us, so axe we by our daily 
acts contributing to fonn the condition and character of the 
fatnre. The living man is a firoit formed and ripened by 
the cTiltnxe of all the foregoing centuries. Generations 
six thonsand years deep stand behind us, each laying its 
hands npon ito successor's shonldera, and the liwig gene- 
ration continues the magnetlo current of action and ex- 
ample destined to bind the remotest past with tihe most 
distant fiitare. No man's acts die utterly ; and thoagb his 
body may xesolTe into dust and air, his good or his bad 
deeds will still be bringing forth fimit after their kind, and 
influencing generations of men for all time to come* It is 
in this momentous and solemn fiust that the great peril 
and responsibilily of human existence lies. 

Mr. Babbage has so powerfully expressed this idea in a 
noble passage in one of his writings, tliat we here venture 
io quote his words : Every atom," he says, " impressed 
with good or ill, retains at once the motions which philo- 
sophy and sages have imparted to it, mixed and' combined 
in ten thousand ways with all that is worthless and base; 
tiie air itself is one Tast library, on whose pages are written 
far 0wr all that man has ever said or whispered. There, 
in their immutable but unerring characters, mixed with 
the earliest as well as the latest sighs of mortality, stand 
for ever recorded vows unredeemed, promises unfulfilled ; 
perpetuating, in the united movements of each partide, 
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the testimony of man's changeM will. Bnt, if the air we 
breathe is the neyer-fidling historian of the sentiments we 
have uttered, earth, air, and ooean, are, in lil» manner, tlie 
eternal witnesses of iJie acts we ha^e done ; the same 
principle of the equality of action amd reaction applies to 
ihem. No motion impressed by nataral causes, or by 

bnman agency, is ever obliterated If the Abnighty 

stamped on the brow of the first murderer the indelible 
and ^visible mark of his goilt. He has also established laws 
by which erery sncceeding criminal is not less irreyooabiy 
chained to the testimony of his crime ; for every atom of 
his mortal firame, througli whatever changes its seyered 
particles may migrate, will still retain adhering to it, 
thTough every combination, some movement derived from 
that very mnsonkr eifort by which the crime itself was • 
perpetrated.** 

Thus, eivery act we do or word we utter, as well as 
every act we witness or word we hear, carries with it an 
influence which extends over, and gives a colour, not only 

to the whole of our future life, but makes itself felt 
upon the whole frame of society. We may not, and indeed 
cannot possibly trace the influence working itself into 
action in its various ramifications amongst our children, 
our friends, or associates ; yet there it is assuredly, woi king 
on for ever. And herein lies the great significance of 
setting forth a good example, — a silent teaching which 
even the poorest and least significant person can enforce 
by his daily life. There is no one so humble, but that 
he owes to others this simple but priceless instruction. 
Even the meanest condition may thus be made useful ; 
for the light set in a low place shines as faithfully as 
that set upon a hill. Everywhere, and under almost all 
circumstances, however externally adverse — in moorland 
shielings, in cottage hamlets, in the close alleys of great 
towns — the true man may grow. Ho who tills a space of 
earth scarce bigger than is needed for his gnive, may 
work as £uthfully, and to as good purpose, as the heir to 
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tlioiisaiijdfl. The eommonest worksihop may ihas he a school 
of indufltiy, Boienoe, and good moiak, on the one hand ; or of 
idleneaa, folly, and depiaTiiy, on the other. It all depends 
on the indiTidnal men, and the nee they make of the op- 
portunities for good whioh offer themaelTes. 

A life well spent, a character uprightly sostained, ia no 
slight legacy to leave to one's children, tmd to the world ; 
for it is Ihe most eloquent lesson of yirtae and the Beverest 
reproof of vice, while it oontinues an enduring source of 
the best kind of riches. Well for those who can say, as 
Pope did, in rejoinder to the sarcasms of Lord Hervey, 

I think it enough that my parents, such as they were, 
never cost me a blush, and that their son, such as he is» 
never cost them a tear." 

It is not enough to tell others what they are to do, but to 
exhibit the actual example of doing. What Mi's. Chisholm 
dcticribcd to Mns. Stowe aa the secret of her success, applies 
to all life. " I found," she said, " that if we want anything 
done, we must go to work and do : it is of no use merely to 
talk — none whatever." It is poor eloquence that only 
shows how a person can talk. Had 3lrs. Chisholm gone 
about lecturing, her project, she wa.s persuaded, would never 
have got beyond the region of talk ; but when people saw 
what she was doing and had actually accomplished, they 
fell in with her views and came forward to help her. 
Hence the most beneficent worker is not he who says the 
most eloquent things, or even who thinks the most loftily, 
but he who does the most eloquent acts. 

True-hcai'ted persons, even in the humblest station in 
life, who are enerii;etic doers, may thus give an impulse to 
good works out of all proportion, apparently, to their actual 
station in society. Thomas Wright might have talked 
about the reclamation of criminals, and John Pounds about 
the necessity for Kagged Schools, and yet have done no- 
thing ; instead of which they simply set to work without 
any other idea in their minds than that of doing, not 
talking. And how the example of even the poorest man may 
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^ tell upon society, hear what Dr. Guthrie, the apostle of the 
Bagged School movement, says of the influence which the 
example of John Pounds, the humble Portsmouth cobbler, 
exercised upon his own working career : — 

The interest I have been led to take ia this cause is an 
example of how, in Providenoe, a man's destiny — his 
course of life, like that of a river — may be determined and 
affected by very trivial ciroumstances. It ia rather curious 
— at least it is interesting to me to remember — that it was 
by a picture I was first led to take an interest in ragged 
schools — hj a picture in an old, obscure, decaying buigh that 
stands on the shores of the Frith of Forth, the birthplace of 
Thomas Chalmers. I went to see this place many years 
ago, and, going into an inn for refreshment^ I found the 
room covered with pictures of shepherdesses with their 
crooks,^ and sailors in holiday attire, not particularly inte- 
resting. But above the chimney-piece there was a large 
print, more respectable than its neighbours, which repre- 
sented a cobbler's room. The cobUer was there himself, 
spectacles on nose, an old shoe between his knees — the mas- 
sive forehead and firm mouth indicating great detennination 
of character, and, beneath his bushy eyebrows, benevolence 
gleamed out on a number of poor ragged boys and girls 
who stood at their lessons round the busy cobbler. My 
curiosity was awakened ; and in the inscription I read how 
this man, John Pounds, a cobbler in Portsmouth, taking 
pity on the multitude of poor ragged children left by- 
ministers and magistrates, and ladies and gentlemen, to 
go to ruin on the streets^how, lika a good shepherd, he 
gathered in these wretched outcasts— how he had trained 
them to Gcd and to the world— -and how, whOe earning his 
daOy bread by the sweat of his brow, he had rescued from 
misery and saved to society not less than five hundred of 
these children. I felt ashamed of myself. I felt reproved 
for the little I had done. My feelings were touched. I 
was astonished at this man's achievements; and I well 
remember, in the enthusiasm of the moment, saying to my 
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oompftnioii (and I have seen in my cooler and calmer mo- ^ 
menta no reason for nnsajing the isay lug) — * That man is an 
honoar to hnmanily, and deserves the tallest monument 
ever raised within the shorta of Britain.' I took np that 
man's histoiy, and I found it animated by the spirit ^Him 
who had ' compassion on the mnltitnde.' John Ponnds 
was a clever man besides ; and, like Paul, if he could not 
win a poor boy any other way, he won him by art. He 
wonld be seen chasiDg a ragged boy along the quays, and 
compelling him to come to school, not by the power of a 
policeman, but by the power of a hot potato. lie knew the 
love an Irishman had for a potato ; and John Pounds 
might be seen running holding under the boy's nose a po- 
tato, like an Irishman, very hot, and with a coat as ragged, 
as himself. When the day comes when honour will be done 
to whom honour is due, I can fancy the crowd of those 
whose fame poets have sung, and to whose memory monu- 
ments have been rai.sed, dividing like the wave, and, 
passing the great, and the noble, and the mighty of the 
land, this poor, obscure old man stepping forward and 
receiving the especial notice of Him who said, * Inasmuch 
as ye did it to one of the least of these, ye did it also 
to Me.* 

AVe never can tell where a good example may fall, or in 
what direction it may operate. Even the sight of patient 
uncomplaining industry on the part of weak and humble 
persons — working on and trj^ing to do their best in the 
position of life in which Providence has placed them — may 
be of service to many a worker with higher ends. We 
have heard of a young surgeon in a country place, engaged 
in the up hill work of establishing a practice, who began 
to feel as if ho must sink under it in despair. But once, 
when visiting a pationt, he took occasion to remark how 
often he had scon certain lights in an opposite window, very 
late at night. He was told that the room with the lights was 
occupied by two girls, dressmakers, who had been reduced 
to great distress by their £ftther*a misconduct ; and now/' 
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said the infonnant, they ave working day and night to 
make their "way againat miafortnne as wett as they can," The 
young surgeon took the words home with him, and when 
he felt diapoaed to complain of the world, the thon^t of 
theee hardworking girls inTigorated and cheered him ; and 
l^y gi'^ng lum new courage, just aa he was Binking, their 
example, he used afterwards to say, proved invaluable 
to him. 

The education of character is very much a question of 
models ; we mould ourselves so unconsciously after the cha- 
ractei-s, mannei*s, habits, and opinions of those who are 
about us. Good rules may do much, but good models far 
more ; for in the latter we have instruetion in action — 
wisdom at work. Good admonition and bad example only 
build with one hand to pull down with the other. Hence 
the vast importance of exercising great care in the selection 
of companions, especially in youth. There is a magnetic 
affinity in 3''oung persons which insensibly tends to assi- 
milate them to each other's likeness. Mr. Edgworth was 
80 strongly convinced that from sympathy they involun- 
tarily imitated or caught the tone of the company they 
fretjuented, that he held it to be of the most essential 
importance that they should be taught to select the very 
best models. ** No company, or good company," was his 
motto. Lord Collingwood, writing to a young friend, 
said, " Hold it as a maxim that you had better be alone 
than in mean company. Let your companions be such as 
yourself, or superior ; for the worth of a man will always 
be mled by that of his company." As Sir Peter Lely 
made it a rule never to look at a bad picture if he could 
help it, believing that whenever ho did so his pencil 
caught a taint from it, so, whoever chooses to gaze often 
upon a debased specimen of humanity and to frequent his 
society, cannot help gradually assimilating himself to that 
sort of modeL 

It is therefore advisable for yoong men to seek the 
fellowship of the good, and always to aim at a higher 
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standard tlian themselves. Fraaois Horner, speaking of 
the adyaatages to himself of direot personal intorconrse 
with high-minded, intelligent men, said, I oannot hesi* 
tate to decide that I have derived more intelleotoal im- 
provement from them than from all the books I have 
turned over." Lord Shelbnme (afterwards Marquis of 
Lansdowne), when a young man, paid a visit to the 
venerable Malesherbes, and was so much impressed by it, 
that he said, — " I have travelled much, but I have never 
been so influenced by personal contact with any man ; and 
if I ever accomplish any good iu the coiii'fie of my life, I 
am certain that the recollection of M. de Malesherbes will 
animate my soul." So Fowell Buxton was always ready 
to acknowledge the powerful influence exercised upon the 
formation of his character in early life by the example of 
the Gumey family : " It has given a colour to my life," 
he used to say. Speaking of his success at the Dublin 
Univei'sity, he confessed, I can ascribe it to nothing but 
my Earlliam visits." It was from the Gumeys he ** caught 
the infection " of self-improvement. 

Contact with the good never fails to impart good, and we 
carry away with us some of the blessing, as travellers' gar- 
ments retain the odour of the flowers and shrubs through 
which they have passed. Those who knew the late John 
Sterling intimately have spoken of the beneficial influence 
which he exercised on all with whom he came into per- 
sonal contact. Many owed to him their first awakening to a 
higher being ; ^-om him they learnt what they were, and 
what they ought to be. Mr. Trcncli says of liim : — "It 
was impossible to come in contact with his noble nature 
without feeling one's self in some measure ennobled and 
lifted up, as I ever felt when I left him, into a higher region 
of objects and aims than that in which one is tempted 
habitually to dwell." It is thus that the noble character 
always acts ; we become lifted and lighted up in him — 
we cannot help being borne along by him and acquiring 
the habit of looking at things in the same light : such 
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is the magical action and reaction of minds upon each 
other. 

Artists, also, feel themselves elevated by contact with 
artists greater than themselves. Thus Hajdn's genins was 
first fired hy HandeL Hearing him phij, his ardour for 
mnsioal composition was at once excited, and hut for the 
dromnstance, Haydn l^iwiaAlf believed that he would nerer 
have written the * Creation.' Speaking, of Handel, he said. 

When he chooooe, he strikes like the Ihnnderbolt ; " and 
at another time, There is not a note of him bat draws 
blood.'* Scarlatti was another of Handel's ardent admirers, 
following him all oyer Italy ; afterwards, when speaking 
of the great master, he wonld cross himself in tok»i of ad« 
miration. True artists never fail generonsly to recognise 
each other^s greatness. Thns Beetiioven's admiration for 
Gherabini was regal ; and he ardentiy hailed the genins of 
Schnbert : " Truly," said he, in Schnbert dwells a divine 
fire." When Korthcote was a mere youth he had snoh an 
admiration for Beynolds that, when tiie great painter was 
once attending a public meeting down in Devonshire, the 
boy pushed through tiie crowd, and got so near Beynolds 
as to touch the skirt of his coat, which I did/' says 
Northcote, *'with great satisfiiotion to my mind,"--a 
true touch of youthful enthusiasm in its admiration ot 
genius. 

The example of tho brave is an inspiration to the timid, 
their presence thrilling through every fibre. Hence the 
miracles of valour so often performed by ordinary men 
under the leadership of the heroic. The very recollection 
of the deeds of the valiant stirs men's blood like the sound 
of a trumpet. Ziska becjueatlied his skin to be used as a 
drum to inspire the valour of the Bohemians. When Scandor- 
beg, prince of Epirus, was dead, tho Turks wished to possess 
his bones, that each might wear a piece next his heart, 
hoping thus to secure some portion of tho courage he had dis- 
played while living, and which they had so often experienced 
in battle. When the gallant Douglas, bearing the heart 
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of Bnm to ihe Holy Land, saw one of his knights sur- 
xounded and aorely pressed by the Saracens in battle, he 
took £rom bii neok the silver case containing the hero's 
bequest^ and throwing it amidst the thiokest press of his 
fbes, cried, '* Pass first in fight, as thou wert wont to do, 
and Donglaa will follow thee, or die;" and so saying, ho 
mahed forward to the plaoe where it fell, and was there 
slain. 

The ohief use of biography oonsists in the noble models 
of chazaoter in whidi it abounds. Our great forefathers 
still live among ns in the reoords of their livesy as well as 
in the acts they have done, and whioh Uto also; stall sit 
by ns at table, and hold ns by the hand ; famishing 
examples for onr benefit, which we may still stndy, admire, 
and imitate. Indeed, whoever has left behind him the re- 
cord of a noble life, has bequeathed to posterity an endnring 
source of good, for it lives as a model for others to form 
themselves by in all time to oome ; still breathing fresh 
life into ns, helping us to reproduce his life anew, and to 
illustrate his character in other forms. Hence a book con- 
taining the life of a true man is full of precious seed ; to use 
Milton's words, it is the predous life4>lood of a master 
spirit, embalmed and treasured up on purpose to a life 
beyond life." Such a book never ceases to exercise an 
elevating influence, and a power for good. But) above all, 
there is the very highest Model and Example set before, us 
to shape our lives by in this world — the most suitable 
for all the necessities of our mind and heart— «n example 
which we can onJy follow afar off and feel after, 

Like plants or vinw which nmr saw the son. 

But dream of him and guess where he may be. 
And do their best to climb and get to iiim. 

Again, no young man can rise from the perusal of such 
lives as those of Buxton and Arnold, without feeling his 
mind and heart made better, and his best resolves invi- 
gorated. Such biographies increase a man's self-reliance 
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by demoBBtratiiig what. men oaa be, and what they call 
do; fortifying our hopes and eleTatmg our aims in life. 
Sometimes a young man discoTers himself in a biograph;) , 
as Guide felt within him the risings of genius on contem- 
plating the works of Michael Angelo : ** And I, too, am a 
painter,*' he exdaimed. Sir Samuel Bomiily, in his auto- 
biography, confessed himself to have been powerfully 
influenced by the life of the great and noble-minded Frendi 
Chancellor Baguesseau: — ^^*The i^orks of Thomas,*' says 
he, had &llen into my hands, and I had read with admi- 
ration his * Moge of Dagaesseau ; ' and the career of honour 
which he represented that illustrious magistrate to have 
run, excited to a great degree my ardour and ambition, and 
opened to my imagination new paths of glory." 

Franklin was accustomed to attribute his usefalness and 
eminence to his having early read Cotton Mather's * Essays 
to do Good ' — a book which grew out of Mather's own life. 
And see how good example draws other men after it, and 
propagates itself through future generations in all lands. 
For Samuel Drew avers that he framed his own life, and 
especially his business habits, after the model left on record 
by Benjaruin Franklin. Thus it is impossible to say where 
a good example may not reach, or where it will end, if 
indeed it have an end. Ilence the advantage, in literature 
a.s in life, of keeping the best society, reading the best 
books, and wisely admiring and imitating the best things 
we find in them. " In literature," said Lord Dudley, "I 
am fond of confining myself to the best company, which 
consists chiefly of my old acquaintance, with whom 1 am 
desirous of becoming more intimate ; and I suspect that 
nine times out of ten it is more profitable, if not more 
agreeable, to read an old book over again, than to read a 
new one for the first time.** 

Sometimes a book containing a noble exemplar of life, 
taken up at random, merely with the obje(!t of reading it as 
a pastime, has been knoMn to call forth energies whose 
existence had not before been suspected* Al£eri was first 

t 
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drawn, with passion to litaisatare reading * Plutarch's 
Lives.' Loyola, when a soldier serving at the siege of 
Fampehina, and laid up hy a dangerous wound in his leg, 
asked for a book to divert his thoughts : the * Lives of the 
Saints ' was brought to him, and its perusal so inflamed his 
mind, that he determined thenceforth to devote himself to 
-the founding of a religious order. Luther, in like manner, 
was inspired to undertake the great labours of his life bj 
a perusal of the * Life and Writings of John Huss.' Br. 
Wolff was stimulated to enter upon his missionaiy career 
by reading the * Life of Francis Xavier ; ' and the book 
fired his youthful bosom with a passion the most sincere 
and ardent to devote himself to tiie enterprise of his life. 
William Carey, also, got the first idea of entering upon his 
sublime labours as a missionary, from a perusal of the 
Voyages of Captain Cook. 

Francis Homer was accustomed to note in his Diary and 
letters the books by which he was most improved and 
influenced. Amongst these were Condorcefs 'Moge of 
Haller,' Sir Joshua Beynolds' * Discourses,' the writings 
of Bacon, and Burnet's account of Sir Matthew Hale. The 
perusal of the last-mentioned book — the portrait of a 
prodigy of labour — ^Horner says, filled him wi^ enthusiasm. 
Of Condorcet's • Eloge of Haller/ he said : ** I never 
rise from the account of such men without a sort of thrill- 
ing palpitation about me, which I know not whether I 
should call admiration, ambition, or despair." And, 
speaking of the ' Discourses ' of Sir Joshua Ke^Tiolds, he 
said : *' Next to the writings of Bacon, there is no book 
which has more powerfully impelled me to self-culture. 
He is one of the first men of genius who has condescended 
to inform the world of the steps by which greatness is 
attained ; the confidence with which he asserts the omni- 
potence of human labour, has the effect of familiarising his 
reader with the idea that genius is an acquisition rather 
than a gift ; whilst with all there is blended so naturally 
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and eloqnenUy the most Novated and paaaionato admiza- 
tioii of ezoellenoe, tliat upon the whole there is no hook of 
a more inflammaioiy effec^." It is remarkable that Beynolds 
himself attrihated his first passionate impulse towards the 
study of art, to reading Bichardson's aocoimt of a great 
painter ; and Hajdon was in like manner afterwards in- 
flamed to follow the same pursuit by reading of the career 
of 'Bejnolds. But Haydon &iled to imitate Reynolds* 
laboriousness and practical prudence; and thougli he 
dreamt of &vour, fortune, and honours, he did not take the 
pains, by diligent cultivation of his unquestionably great 
powers, eflfectually to secure them. Hence his life, not- 
withstanding all the examples which artists had set him, 
proved an egregious failure. 

Ono of the most valuable, and one of the most infectious 
examples wliicli can be set before tlie young, is that of 
cheerful working. Cheerfulness gives elasticity to the 
spirit. Spectres fly before it ; diflicultios cause no despair, 
for they are encountered with hope, and the mind acquires 
that happy disposition to improve opportunities which 
rarely fails of success. The fervent spirit is always a 
healthy and happy spirit ; working cheerfully itself, and 
stimulating others to work. It confers a dignity on even 
the most ordinary occupations. The most effective work, 
also, is always the full-hearted work — that which passes 
through the hands or the head of him whose heart is glad. 
Hume was accustomed to say that he would rather possess 
a cheerful disposition — inclined always to look at the 
bright side of things — than with a gloomy mind to be the 
master of an estate of ten thousand a year. Granville 
Sharp, amidst his indefatigable labours on behalf of the 
slave, solaced himself in the evenings by laking part in 
glees and instrumental concerts at his brother's liouse, sing- 
ing, or playing on the flute, the clarionet, or the oboe ; and, 
at the Sunday evening oratorios, when Handel was played, 
he beat the kettle-drums. He also indulged, though spar- 
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ingly, ia oarioatnxe drawing, and would oooanonally sign 
his own name in mnsioal ohaxaotere, ikoB i 

Fowell Buxton also was an eminently cheerful man ; taking 
special pleasure in field sports, in riding about the counfry 
with his children, and in mixing in all their domestio 
amusements. 

In another sphere of action, Dr. Arnold was a noble and 
a cheerful wuiker, throwing himself into the great busi- 
ness of his life, the training and teaching of young men, 
with his whole heart and soul. It is stated in his admirable 
biography, that " the most remarkable thing in the Laleham 
circle was the wonderful healthiness of tone which pre- 
vailed there. It was a place where a new comer at once 
felt that a great and earnest work was going forward. 
Every pupil was made to feel that there was a work for 
him to do ; that his happiness, as well as his duty, lay in 
doing that work well. Hence an indescribable zest was 
communicated to a young man's feeling about life ; a 
strange joy came over him on discerning that he had the 
means of being useful, and thus of being happy; and a 
deep respect and ardent attachment sprang up towards him 
who had taught him thus to value life and his own self, 
aind his work and mission in the world* All thia was 
foimded on the breadth and comprehensiveness of Arnold's 
character, as well as its striking truth and reality ; on the 
unfeigned regard he had for work of all kinds, and the 
sense he had of its value, both for the complex aggregate 
of society and the growth and protection of the individual. 
In all this there was no excitement ; no predilection for 
one class of work above another ; no enthusiasm for any 
one-sided object: but a humble, profound, and most reli- 
gious consciousness that work is the appointed calling of 
man on earth ; the end for which his various &cu]ties were 
given; the element in which his nature is ordained to 
doTelop itself^ and in which his progressiTe advanoe to* 
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wards heaven is to lie." Among ihe many valuable men 
trained for public life and usefulness by Arnold, was tha 
gallant Hodson, of Hodson^s Horse, who, writing home 
from India, many yean, after, thus spoke of his reyered 
master : ** The influence lie produced has been most 
lasting and striking in its effects. It is felt even in India ; 
I cannot say more than that." 

The usefol influence which a right-hearted man of energy 
and industiy may exercise amongst his neighbours and 
dependants, and accomplish for his country, cannot^ peir- 
haps, be better illustrated than by the career of Sir John 
Sinclair; chamoterized by the Abbi Gregoire as **the 
most inde&tigable man in Europe." He was originally a 
country kird, bom to a oonsiderahle estate situate near , 
John o* 6roat*s House, almost beyond the beat of ciTiliza' 
tion, in a bare wild country fronting the stormy North Sea. 
His fiither dying while he was a youth of sixteen, the ma- 
nagement of the family property Ihus early deyolved upon 
him ; and at eighteen he began a course of Tigorous improye- 
ment in the county of Caithness, which eyentually spreaid 
all oyer Scotland. Agriculture then was in a most back^ 
ward state; the fields were unenclosed, the lands un- 
drained ; the small fiurmers of Caithness were so poor that 
they could scarcely afford to keep a horse or shelty ; the 
hard work was chiefly done, and the burdens borne, by the 
women ; and if a cottier lost a horse, it was not unusual 
for him to marry a wife as the cheapest substitute. The 
country was without roads or bridges; and droyers 
driving their cattle south had t6 swim the riyers along 
with their beasts.* The chief track leading into Caithness 
lay along a high shelf on a mountain side, the road being 
some hundred feet of clear perpendicular height above the 
sea which dashed below. Sir John, though a mere youth, 
determined to make anew road over the hill of Ben Cheilt , 
the old let-alone proprietors, however, regarding his scheme 
with incredulity and derision. But he himself laid out 
the new road, assembled some twelve hundred labourers 
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early one sammer's morning, set ihem siiuTiltaneously to 
work, watching over their labours, and stimulating them 
hy his presence and example ; and before night, what had 
been a dangerous sheep-track, six miles in length, hardly 
passable for led horses, was made practicable for wheel- 
carriages, as if by the powers of magic. It was an admir- 
able example of energy and well-direc1;pd labour, which 
could not fiul to haTe a most salntaiy influence upon the 
surrounding population. He then proceeded to make more 
roads, to erect mills, to build bridges, and to enclose and 
cultivate his waste lands. He introduced improved mp- 
thods of culture, and regular rotation of crops ; distribute 
ing small premiums to encourage industry; and he thus 
. soon quickened the whole frame of society within reach of 
his influence, and infused an entirely new life into the 
cultivators of the soil. From being one of the most inac- 
cessible districts of the north — the very uttkm TMe of 
civilization—Caithness became a pattern county for its 
roads, its agriculture, and its fisheries. In Sinclair's youth, 
the post was carried a runner only once a-week, and tiie 
young baronet then declared that he would never rest till 
a coach drove daily to Thurso. The people of the neigh- 
bourhood could not believe in any such thing, and it be^ 
came a proverb in the county to say of any utterly impos- 
sible scheme, '* Ou ay, that wiU oome to pass when Sir 
John sees the daily mail at Thurso I " But Sir John lived 
to see his dream realized, and the daily mail established 
to Thurso. 

The eireile of his benevolent operations gradually 
widened. Observing the serious deterioration which had 
taken place in the quality of British wool,— one of the 
staple commodities of the country,— ho forthwith, though 
but a private and little-known country gentleman, devoted 
himself to its improvement. By his personal exertions ho 
established the British Wool Society for the purpose, and 
himself led the way to practical improvement by importing 
800 sheep from all countries, at his own expense, 'i'he re*^ 
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•lilt was, fhe introdnotioii into Scotland of the oelelxrated 
Cheyiot breed. Sheep fysmen aooated the idea of 8011& 
conntirjr floda being able to' thrive in the &r north. But 
Sir John persevered; and in a few jeaia there were not 
fewer than near 800,000 Cheviots diffnaed over the four 
northern oountiea alone. The valne of all grazing land 
was thus enormously increased ; and Scotch estates, which 
before were comparatiyely worthless, began to yield large- 
rentals. 

Returned by Caithness to Parliament, in which he re- 
mained for thirty years, rarely missing a division, his 
position gave him farther opportunities of usefulness, 
which he did not neglect to employ. Mr. Pitt, observing 
his perseverinfi; energy in all useful public projects, sent 
for him to Downing Street, and vohmturily proposed his 
assistance in any object he might have in view. Another 
man might have thought of himself and his own promo- 
tion; but Sir John characteristically replied, that he desired 
no favour for himself, but intimated that the reward most 
gratifying to his feelings would bo Mr. Pitt's assistance in 
the establishment of a National Board of Agriculture. 
Arthur Young laid a bet with the baronet that his scheme 
would never be established, adding, " Your Board of Agri- 
culture will be in the moon ! " But vigorously setting to 
work, he roused public attention to the subject, enlisted a 
majority of Parliament on his side, and eventually esta- 
blished the Board, of which he was appointed President. 
The result of its action need not be described, but the 
stimulus which it gave to agriculture and stock-raising was 
shortly felt throughout the whole United Kingdom, and 
tens of thousands of acres were redeemed from ban-enness 
by its operation. He was equally indefatigable in encou- 
raging the establishment of fisheries ; and the successful 
founding of these great branches of British industry at 
Thurso and Wick w^as mainly duo to his exertions. Ho 
urged for long years, and at length succeeded in obtain- 
ing the endofiure of a harbour for the latter place, which. 
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is perhaps the greateit and most pxoBp«iOQ8 fishing toim 
in the wurld. 

Sir John threw his personal energy into OTeiy work in 
which he engaged, rousing the inert^ stimulating the idle, 
encouraging the hopeful, and working with alL When 
a French inwion was threatened, he ofiered to Mr. Pitt to 
raise a regiment on his own estate, and he was as gooi as 
his word. He went down to the north, and raised a battalion 
of 600 men, afterwards increased to 1000 ; and it was ad- 
mitted to be one of the finest Yolunteer regiments ever 
raised, inspired throughout by his own noble and patriotic 
spirit. While commanding officer of the camp at Aberdeen, 
he held the offices of a Director of the Bank of Scotland, 
Chairman of the British Wool Society, Provost of \\ ick. 
Director of the British Fishery Society, Commissioner for 
issuing Exchequer Bills, Member of Parliament for C'aith- 
ness, and President of the Board of Agriculture. Amidst 
all this multifarious and self-imposed work, he even found 
time to write books, enough of themselves to establish a 
reputation. When Mr. Eush, the Ameiican ambassador, 
arrived in England, he relates that he inquired of Mr. 
Coke of Holkham, what was the best work on agriculture, 
and was referred to Sir John Sinclair's ; and when he fur- 
ther asked of Mr. Vansittart, Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
what was the best work on British finance, he was again 
refeiTed to a work by Sir John Sinclair, his ' History of the 
Public Pevenue.' But the great monument of his inde- 
fatigable industry, a work that would have appalled other 
men, but only served to nerve and rouse his energy, 
was his * Statistical Account of Scotland,' in twenty-one 
volumes, one of the most valuable practical woiks ever 
published in any ago or country. Amidst a host of other 
pursuits, it occupied him nearly eight years of haid labour, 
during which he received, and attended to, upwards of 
20,000 letters on the subject. It was a thoroughly patriotic 
imdertaking, from which he derived no personal advan- 
tage whatever, beyond the honour of having completed 
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it The whole of the profits were aarigned by him to 
the Sooiely for the Sons of the Geigy in Scotland. The 
publication of the book led to great public improvementB • 
it was foUowed bj the immediate abolition of aeToial 
oppreeaive feudal rights, to which it called attention; the 
salariee of schoohnasters and deigymen in many pariahea 
were increased; and an increased stimiilns was given to 
agrionltore thioughont Scotland. Sir John then publicly 
offered to nndertake the much greater labour of collecting 
and publishing a similar Statistical Account of England ; 
but unhappily the then Archbishop of Ganterbui^ refused 
to sanction it, lest it should interfere with the tithes of 
the clergy. 

A remarkable Dlustxation of his energetic promptitude 
was the maimer in which he once provided, on a great 
emergency, for the relief of the manufaoturing districts. 
In 1793 the stagnation produced by the war led to an un- 
usual number of bankruptcies, and many of the first boiLses 
in Manchester and Glasgow were tottering, not so much 
from want of property, but because tlie usutd sources of trade 
and credit were for the time closed up. A period of in- 
tense distress amongst the labourinj^ classes seemed immi- 
nent, when Sir John urged, in Parliament, that Exchequer 
notes to the amount of five millions should bo issued im- 
diately as a loan to such merchants as could give security. 
This suggestion was adopted, and his ofll'er to carrj- out his 
plan, in conjunction with certain members named b}^ him, 
was also accepted. The vote was passed late at night, and 
early next morning Sir John, anticipating the delays of 
officialism and red tape, proceeded to bankers in the city, 
and borrowed of them, on his own personal security, the 
sum of 70,000?., which he despatched the same evening to 
those merchants who were in the most urgent need of assist- 
ance. Pitt, meeting Sir John in the House, expressed his 
great regret that the j)re8sing wants of Manchester and 
Glasgow could not bo supplied so soon as was desirable, 
adding, The money oanuot be raised for some days." It 
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is already gone ! it left London by to-night's mail ! " was 
Sir John's triumphant reply ; and in afterwards relating the 
anecdote he added, with a smile of pleasure, " Pitt was as 
much startled as if I had stabbed him." To the last this 
great, good man worked on usefully and cheerfully ; set- 
ting a great example for his family and for his country. In 
80 laboriously seeking others' good, it might be said that 
lie found his own — not wealth, for his generosity seriously 
impaired hia private fortune, but happiness, and self-satis- 
fSaction, and the peace that passes knowledge. A great 
patriot, with magnifioent powers of work, he nobly did his 
duty to his country ; yet he was not neglectful of his own 
household and home. His sons and daughters grew up to 
honour and usefulness; and it was one of the proudest 
things Sir John could say, when Terging on his eightieth 
year, that he had lived to see seven sons grown up, not 
one of whom had incurred a debt he oould not pay, or 
caused him a sorrow that could have been avoided* 
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** For who can always act ? but he, 
I'u whom a thousand memories call, 
Not Mug IcM bat more than all 
Hm gentlenciB be seemed to be, 

Bat seemed the thing he was, and join'd 

Each office of the social hour 

To noble manners, as the flower 
And nntiTe growth of noUo mind; 

And thoe he bore wiUurat nbme 
The grand old name Gentleman." — Tem^ton, 

" Everything in Asia — public safety, national honotir, personal reputa- 
tion — rests iipi^n the force of individual character. . . The offii:Pr who 
forgets that he is a gentit^man, does more harm to the moral iniluenoe of 
Ibis ooontry than ten men of Uamdeis lift can do good."— XonI SUtmlqf 
to tk§ SUdmtt at Jdikoombe, 



The crown and slorv of life is character. It is the noblest 
posscBsion of a man, constituting a rank in itself, and an 
estate in the general good-will ; dignifying every station, 
and exalting every position in society. It exercises a 
greater power thim wealth, and seciires all the honour 
without the jealousies of fame. It carries with it an in- 
fluence which always tella ; for it ia the result of proved 
honour, rectitude, and censistenoy — qualities which, per> 
haps more than any other, command tlie general oonfidenoe 
and respect of mankind. 

Character is human nature in its best form. It is moral 
order embodied in the individual. Men of character are not 
only the conscience of society, but in every weU-govemed 
State they are its best motive power ; for it is moral 
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qualities in tibe main which role the world. Even in war. 
Napoleon said the moral ia to the phyidoal as ten to one. 
The strength, the induutiy, and the civilisation of nations — 
all depend upon individual character ; and the very fonndar 
tions of civil secniity rest npon il Laws and institutions 
are hut its outgrowth. In the just halano^ of nature, indi- 
viduals, and nations, and races, will ohtain just so much as 
they deserve, and no more. And as effect finds its cause, 
so surely does qualify of character amongst a people pro- 
duce its hefitting results. 

Though a man have comparatiTcly little culture, slender 
abilities, and but small wealth, yet, if his character be of 
sterling worth, he wiU always command an influence, 
whether it be in the workshop, the counting-house, the 
mart, or the Benate. Canning wisely wrote in 1801, My 
road must be through Character to power ; I will try no 
other course ; and I am Bangnine enough to believe that 
this course, though not peihaps the quickest, is the 
surest." You may admire men of intellect ; but some- 
thing more is necessary before you will tmst them. 
Hence Lord John Eussell once observed, in a sentence 
full of truth, " It is the nature of party in England to 
ask the assistance of men of genius, but to follow the 
guidance of men of character." This was strikingly 
illustrated in the career of the late Francis Horner— a man 
of whom Sydney Smith said that the Ten Commandments 
wore Kt<amped iipon his countenance. *' The valuable and 
peculiar light," says Lord Cockbum, " in which his history 
is calculated to inspire every right-minded youth, is this. 
He died at the age of thirty-eight; possessed of greater 
public influence than any other pi ivate man ; and admired, 
beloved, trusted, and deplored by all, except the heartless 
or the base. No greater homage was ever paid in I'arlia- 
ment to any deceased member. Now let every young man 
ask — how was this attained ? By rank ? He was the son 
of an Edinburgh merchant By wealth ? Keiiher he, nor 
any of his relations, ever had a superfluous sixpence. By 
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office ? He held but one, and only for a few years, of no 
influence, and with yery little pay. By talents? His 
were not splendid, and he had no genius. Cautions and 
slow, his only ambition was to be light. By eloquence ? 
He spoke in oabn, good taste, without any of the oratory 
that either tezrifles or sednoes. By any &s6ination of 
manner ? His was only oonect and agreeable. By what 
then was it? Merely by sense, indnstiy, good pxinoiples, 
and a good heart — qualities which no well-eunstituted 
mind need ever despair of attaining. It was the forceof 
his character that raised him ; and this oharacter not im- 
pressed upon him by nature, but formed, out of no pecu- 
liarly fine elements, by himself. There were many in the 
House of Commons ^ fiur greater ability and eloquence. 
But no one surpassed him in the combination of an 
adequate portion of these with moral worth. Homer was 
bom to show what moderate powers, unaided by anything 
whatcTer except culture and goodness, may adueve, even 
when these powers ate displayed amidst tiie competition 
and jealousy of public life." 

FianJdin, also, attributed his success as a public man, 
not to his talents or his powers of speaking — for these 
were but moderate, — but to lus known integrity of cha- 
racter. Henoe it was, he says, "that I had so much 
weight with my fellow oitiaens. I was but a bad speaker, 
never eloquent, subject to much hesitation in my choice of 
words, hiu*dly corroct in language, and yet I generally 
carried my point" Character creates confidence in men 
in high station as well as in humble life. It was said of 
the first Emperor Alexander of Bussia, that his personal 
character was equivalent to a constitution. During the 
wars of the Fronde, Montaigne was the only man amongst 
the French gentry who kept his castle gates unharred ; 
and it was said of him, that his personid character was 
worth more to hiin than a regiment of horse. 

That character is power, is time in a much higher souse 
than that knowledge is power. Mind without heart, in* 
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toUigenoe without oondiiot, oleTemesB without goodness, 
are powers in their way, but they may be poweiis only for 
mischief. We may be instructed or amnsed by them ; bat 
it ia BometimeB as difficult to admire them as it would be to 
admire the dexterity of a pickpocket or the hoisemanahip 
of a highwayman. 

Tm^nlnesa, integrity, and goodness— qualities that 
hang not on any man's breath— form the essence of manly 
character, or, as one of our old writers has it, *'that 
inbred loyalty unto Yirtoe which can serve her without a 
lively." He who possesses these qualities, united wiUi 
strength of purpose, carries with him a power which is 
inesistible. He is strong to do good, strong to resist evil, 
and strong to bear up nnder difficulty and misfortune. 
When Stephen of Colonna fell into the hands of his base 
assailants, and they asked him in derision, Where is now 
your fortress ? " ** Here,** was his bold reply, placing his 
hand upon his heart It is in misfortune that the character 
of the upright man shines forth with the greatest lustre ; 
and when all else &ils, he takes stand upon his integrity 
and his courage. 

The rules conduct followed by Lord Erakine — a man 
of sterling independence of principle and scrupulous ad* 
herence to truth — are worthy of being engraven on every 
young man's heart. ** It wa« a first coiomand and counsel 
of my earliest youth," he said, " always to do what my 
conscience told me to be a duty, and to leave the conse- 
quence to God. I shall carry with me the memory, and 1 
trust the practice, of tliis parental lesson to the grave. I 
have hitherto followed it, and 1 have no reason to complain 
that my obedience to it has been a temporal sacrifice. I 
liave found it, on the contrary, the road to prosperity and 
wealth, and I shall point out the same path to my children 
for their pursuit.'* 

Every man is bound to aim at the possession of a good 
character, as one of the highest objects of life. The very 
effort to secure it by worthy means will furnish him with 
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a motive for exertion ; and his idea of mjGoiIiood, in propor- 
tion as it is elevated, will steady and animate his motive. 
It is well to have a high standard of life, even though we 
may not be able altogether to realise it. The youth," 
says Mr. Disraeli, who does not look up will look down ; 
and the spirit that does not soar is destined perhaps to 
grovel." George Herbert wisely writes, 

** Pitch thy behaviour low, thy projects high, 
So duul IJmmi humble and magnanimous be 
Sink not in spirit; who aimeth at thotkj 
Shoots higher much tiisa he that mems s tree." 

He who has a high standard of living and thinking will 
certainly do better than he who has none at all. Plnek 
at a gown of gold," says the Scotch proverb, and yon 
may get a sleeve o*t." Whoever tries for the hi^est 
reanilts cannot fail to reach a point far in advance of that 
firom which he started ; and thongh the end accomplished 
may fsJl short of that proposed, still, the very effort to risci 
of itself cannot &il to prove permanentiy beneficiaL 

There are many counterfeits of character, but the genuine 
article is difficult to be mistaken. Some, knowing its 
money value, would assume its disguise for th^ purpose of 
imposing upon the unwary. Colonel Cbarteris said to a 
man distinguished for his honesty, ** I would give a thou- 
sand pounds for your good name." *'\Vhy?" "Because 
I. could make ten thousand by it," was the knave's reply. 

Integrity in word aud deed is the backbone of character; 
and loyal adherence to veracity its most prominent charac- 
teristic. One of the finest testimonies to the character of 
the late Sir Eobert Peel was that borne by the Duke of 
Wellington in the House of Lords, a few days after the 
great statesman's death. Your lordships," he said, "must 
all feel the high and honourable character of the late Sir 
Eobert Peel. I was long connected with him in public 
life. We were both in the councils of our Sovereign 
together, and I had long the honour to enjoy his private 
friendship. In all the course of my acquaintance with 
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him, I never knew- a man in whose truth and jiutiGe I bad 
gieater confidence, or in whom I saw a more inyariable 
desire to promote the public service. In the whole conne 
of my comnranioalion with him, I never knew an instance 
in which he did not ahow the strongest attachment to 
truth ; and I ncTer saw in the whole coune of my life the 
smallest reason for suspecting that he stated anything 
which he did not firmly believe to be the &ct.*' And this 
high-minded trnthfuluess of the statesman was no doubt 
the semt of no small part of his iziflaenoe and power. 

There is a truthfulneea in action as well as in words, 
which is essential to uprightness of character. A maa 
must Tcally be what beseems or purposes to be. When an 
American gentleman wrote to Granville Sharp, that from 
respect for his great virtues he had named one of his sons 
afi^ bitn, Sharp wrote: " I must request you to teach 
him a Ikvourite maxim of the fiunily whose name you have 
given bim — Alvcays endeavour to be reaMy what you wndd rmsh 
to appear, Tbis maxim, as my &iher informed me, was 
carefully and humbly practised byA«i father, whose sin- 
cerity, as a plain and honest man, thereby became the 
principal feature of his character, both in public and 
private life." Every man who respects himself, and valued 
the respect of others, will carry out the maxim in act — 
doing honestly what he proposes to do— putting the highest 
character into his work, scamping notibiing, but priding 
himself upon his integrity and conscientiousness. Once 
Cromwell said to Bernard, — a clever but somewhat un- 
scrupulous lawyer, *' 1 understand that you have lately 
been vastly wary in your conduct ; do not be too confident 
of this ; subtlety may deceive you, integrity never will.** 
Men whose acts are at direct variance with their words, 
command no respect, and what they say has but little 
weight ; even truths, when uttered by them, seem to come 
blasted from their lips. 

The true character acts rightly, whether in secret or in 
the sight of men. That boy was well trained who, when 
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adced why lie did not pocket Bome pears, for nobody wafl 
there, to see, replied, " Yes, there wbb : I was there to see 
myself ; and I don't intend ever to see myself do a dis- 
honest thing." This is a simple hut not inappropriate 
illustration of principle, or oonseience, dominating in the 
character, and exercising a noble protectorate over it ; not 
merely a passive influence, but an active power regulating 
tho life. Such a principle goes on moulding tlio character 
hourly and daily, growing with a force that operates eveiy 
moment. Without this dominating intiuence, character 
haa no protection, but is constantly liable to fall away 
before temptation ; and every such temptation succumbed 
to, every act of meanness or dishonesty, however slight, 
causes self- degradation. It matters not whether the act be 
successful or not, discovered or concealed ; the man is no 
longer the same, but another person ; and he is pursued 
by a secret uneasiness, by self-reproach, or the workings 
of what ^vo call consoienoe, which is the inevitable doom 
of the guilty. 

And here it may be observ^cd how greatly the character 
may be strengthened and supported by the cultivation of 
good habits. Man, it has been said, is a. bundle of habits : 
and habit is second nature. Metastasio entertained so 
strong an opinion as to the power of repetition in act and 
thought, that he said, "All is habit in mankind, even 
wtue itsell" Butler, in his 'Analogy,' impresses the 
importance of careful self-discipline, and firm resistance to 
temptation, as tending to make yirtue habitual, so that at 
length it may become more easy to be good than to gi^e 
way to sin. " As habits belonging to the body," he says, 

are produced by external acts, so habits of the mind are 
prodaced by the execution of inward praotioal purposes, 
t. e., carrying them into act, or acting upon them — the prin- 
ciples of obedience, ireiaoily, justice, and charity." And 
agpdn, Lord Brougham says, when enf oroing the immense 
importance of training and example in youth, I trust 
eveiything imder Qod to hahit, on which, in all ages, the 
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lawgiver, as well as tlie solioolmaster, has mainly placed 
bis leUance; habit, wbiob makes ererytbing easy, and 
oasts the diffienlties upon Ibe deviation from a wonted 
oonrse." Thus, make sobriety a babit, and intemperance 
will be batefnl ; make pmdenoe a babit, and reckless pro- 
fligacy will become revolting to every principle of conduct 
wbiob r^pilates the life of the individual. Hence the 
necessity for tbe greatest care and watchfalness against tbe 
inroad of any evil babit; for tbe character is always 
weakest at that point at which it has once given way ; and 
it is long before a principle restored can become SQ finn as 
one that has never been moved. It is a fine remaric of a 
BoBsian -writer, that "Habits are a necklace of pearls: 
untie the knot, and the whole unthreads." 

Wherever formed, babit acts involuntarily, and without 
eShrt; and, it is only when yon oppose it, that you find 
how powerM it has beoome. Yfhai is done once and 
again, soon gives facility and proneness. The habit at first 
ma.;^ seon to have no more strength than a spider^s web; 
but onoe formed, it binds as with a chain of iron. The 
small events of life, taken singly, may seem exceedingly 
unimportant, like snow that £gJ1s silently, fiake by flake ; 
yet accumulated, these snow-flakes form the avalanche. 

Self-respect, self-help, application, industry, integrity — 
all are of the nature of habits, not beliefs. Principles, in 
fact, are but the names which we assign to habits ; for the 
principles are words, but the habits are the things them- 
selves : benefactors or tyrants, according as they are good 
or evil. It thus happens that as we grow older, a portion 
of our free activity and individuality becomes suspended 
in habit ; our actions become of the nature of fate ; and 
we are bound by the chains which we have woven around 
ourselves. 

It is indeed scarcely possible to over-estimate the im- 
portance of training the young to virtuous habits. In them 
they are the easiest formed, and when fonned they last for 
life ; like letters out pn the bark of a tree, they grow and 
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widen with age. Train np a cbild in the way lie should 
go, and when he ia old he will not depart from it,'* 
The beginning holds within it the end; the first start 
on ibe road of life determines the direction and Ihe desti- 
nation of the jonrney ; 09 n'«8£ qtte U premier ^jas qui ooute> 
** Bemeniber," said Lord Gollingwood to a yonng man 
whom he loved, before yon are fiTO-and-twentj yon must 
establish a character that will serve you all yonr life." As 
habit strengthens with age, and character becomes formed, 
any taming into a new path becomes more and more diffi- 
cult. Hence, it is often harder to unlearn than to learn ; and 
for this reason the Grecian flnte-player was justified who 
charged donble fees to those pupils who had been taught by 
an inferior master. To uproot an old habit is sometimes 
a more painful thing, and vastly more difficult, than to 
wrench out a tooth. * Try and reform a habitually indolent, 
or improvident, or drunken person, and in a large majority 
of cases you will fail. For the habit in eauh case has 
wound itself in and through the life until it lias become an 
integral part of it, and cannot be uprooted. Hence, as 
Mr. Lynch obsei'\-es, " the wisest habit oi all is the habit of 
care in the formation of good habits." 

Even happiness itself may become liabitiial. There is a 
habit of looking at llie bright side of things, and also of 
looking at the dark side. Dr. Johnson has said that the 
habit of looking at the best side of a thing is worth more 
to a man than a tliousand pounds a year. And we possess 
the power, to a great extent, of so exercising the will as to 
direct the thoughts upon objects calculated to yield liappi- 
ness and improvement rather than their opposites. In this 
way the habit of happy thought may be made to spring np 
like any other habit. And to bring up men or women 
with a genial nature of this sort, a good tempef, and a 
happy frame of mind, is perhaps of even more importance, 
in many cases, than to perfect them in much knowledge 
and many accomplishments. 

As daylight can be seen through very small holes, so 

z 2 
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littie thingii will illvstnte a penemi's obaiaoter. Lideed 
oharAotor oonsbts in little sots, well and honoazalily per- 
foimed ; daily life being the qnany from whioh we build 
it up, and rofqgh-hew the habits which form it One of the 
most marked tests of charaoter, is the nuomer in which we 
condaot ourselves towards others. A gxacefol behavionr 
towards superiors, inferiors^ and equals, is a constant source 
of pleasure. It pleases others because it indicates respect 
for their persont^ty ; but it giyes tenfold more pleasure 
to ourselves. Every man may to a large extent be a self- 
educator in good behaviour, as in everything else ; he can be 
civil and Idnd, if he will, though he have not a pemiy in 
his purse. Gentleness in society is like the ^ent in^ 
fluence of light, which gives colour to all nature; it is 
fiur more powerful than loudness or force, and for more 
fimitfuL It pushes its way quietly and persistently, like 
the tiniest daffodil in spring, which raises the clod and 
thrusts it aside by the simple pexsistency of growing. 

Morals and manners, which give colour to life, are of 
greater importance than laws, which are but one of their 
manifestations. The law touches us here and there, but 
manners are about us everywhere, persuading society like 
the air we breathe. Good manners, as we call them, are 
neither more nor less than good behaviour ; consisting of 
courtesy and kindness ; for benevolence is the prepon- 
derating element in all kinds of mutually beneficial and 
pleasant intercourse amongst human beings. " Civility,'* 
said Lady Montague, ** costs nothing and buys eveiy- 
thing." The cheapest of all things is kindness, its exer- 
cise requiring the least possible trouble and self sacrifice. 
"Win hearts," said Burleigh to Queen Elizabeth, "and 
you have all men's lie.'irts and purses." If we would only 
let nature act kindly, free from afifectation and artifice, tlie 
results on social good humour and happiness would be in- 
calculable. Those little courtesies which form the small 
change of life, may separately appear of little intrinsic 
value, but they acquire their importance from repetition 
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and accumulation. They are like the spare minutes, or the 
groat a day, which proverbially produce such momontous 
results in the course of a twelvemonth, or in a lifetime. 

Manners are the ornament of action ; and there is a 
way of speaking a kind word, or of doing a kind thing, 
which greatly enhances their value. What seems to be done 
with a grudge, or as an act of oondesoension, is scarcely 
accepted as a faTonr. Yet there are men who pride them- 
selves upon their grufiness ; and though they may possess 
virtue and capacity, their manner is often found to render 
them almost insupportable. It is difficult to like a man 
who, though he may not pull your nose, habitually wounds 
your self-respect, and takes a pride in saying disagreeable 
things to yon* There axe others who are dreadfully oon- 
desoending, and cannot avoid seizing upon every small 
opportunily of making theur greatness fAi, When Aher- 
nethy was canvassing for the office of surgeon to St. 
Bartholomew Hospital, he called npon such a person — a 
rich grocer, one of the governors. The great man behind 
the counter seeing the great surgeon enter, immediately 
assumed the grand air towards the supposed suppliant for 
his vote. I presume, Sir^ you want my vote and interest 
at this momentous epoch of your life." Abemethy, who 
hated humbugs, and felt nettled at the tone, replied : " No, 
I don't : I want a pennyworth of figs ; come, look sharp 
and wrap them up ; I want to be off!" 

The cultivation of manner — l^ough in excess it is foppish 
and foolish — is highly necessaiy in a person who has occa- 
sion to negodate with others in matters of businesB. A£Ea- 
bility and good breeding may even be regarded as 
essential to the success of a man in any eminent station 
and enlarged sphere of life ; fer the want of it has not un- 
frequently been feund in a great measure to neutralise the 
results much industry, integriiy, and honesty of cha- 
racter. There are, no doubt, a few strong tolerant minds 
which can bear with defects and angularities of manner, 
and look only to the more genuine qualities ; but the world 
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at large is not so forbearant, and cannot help forming its 
judgments and likings mainly according to outward conduct. 

Another mode of displaying true politeness is, consi- 
deration for the opinions of others. It has been stiid of 
dogmatism, that it is only puppyism come to its full 
growth ; and cei-tainly the worst form this quality can 
{issimio, is that of opinionativeness and arrogance. Let men 
agree to differ, and, when they do differ, bear and forbear. 
Principles and opinions may bo maintained with perfect 
suavity, without coming to blows or uttering hard words ; 
and there are circumstances in which words are blows, and 
inflict wounds far less easy to heal. As bearing upon this 
point, we quote an instructive little parable spoken some 
time since by an itinerant preacher of the Evangelical 
Alliance on» the borders of Wales : — " As I was going to 
the hills," he said, '* early one misty morning, I saw some- 
thing moving on a mountain side, so strange-looking that I 
took it for a monster. When I came nearer to it, I found 
• it was a man. When I Oftme up to liim» I found waa 
my brother." 

The inbred politeness which springs £rom right-hearted- 
ness and kindly feelings, is ^ no exclusive rank or 
station. The mechanio who works at the bench may 
possess it, as well as the clergyman or the peer. It 
is by no means a necessary condition of labour, that it 
should in any respect be either rough or coarse. The 
politeness and refinement which distinguish all classes of 
the people in many continental countries amply prove that 
those qualities might become ours too — as doubtless they 
will become with increased culture and more general 
social intercourse— -without sacrificing any of our more 
genuine qualities as men. From the highest to the lowest, 
the richest to the poorest, to no rank or condition in life 
has nature denied her highest boon — the great heart. 
. There never yet existed a gentleman but was lord of a 
great heart And this may exhibit itself under the hodden 
grey of the peasant as well as under the laced coat of the 
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noUe. Bobert Bnnks iros onoe taken to task bj a joang 
Edmbmgh blood, with wbom be ms -walking, for reoog- 
xdsing an honest &rmer in the open street '^Why, you 
fimtastio gomera),'* exolaimed Buns, it was not the great, 
ooat, the scone bonnet, and the sanndeis-boot hose that I 
spoke to, but man lhat was in them ; and the man, sir, 
for tme worth, would weigh down you and me, and ten 
more such, any day.** There may be a homeliness in ex- 
ternals, which may seem Tulgar to those who cannot dis- 
cern the heart beneath; but, to the right-minded, cha- 
racter will always have its dear inmgnia. 

William and Charles Grant were Ihe sons of a fiurmer in 
luTeraess-shire, whom a sndden flood stripped of eveiything, 
eyen to the very soil which he tilled. The fiomer and his 
sons, with the world before them where to choose, made 
their way southward in search of employment until they 
arrived in the neighbourhood of Buiy in Lancashire. 
From the crown of the hill near Walmesley they surveyed 
Ihe wide extent of oountry which lay before them, the 
river Ii-well making its circuitous course through the 
valley. They were utter strangers in the neighbourhood, 
and knew not which way to turn. To decide their course 
they put up a stick, and agreed to pursue the direction in 
which it fell. Thus their decision w^as made, and they 
journeyed on accordingly until they reached the village of 
Eamshotham, not far distant. They found employment in 
a print-work, in which William served his apprenticeship ; 
and they commended themselves to their employers by 
their diligence, sobriety, and strict integrity. They 
plodded on, rising from one station to another, until at 
lengtli the two sons themselves became employers, and 
after many long years of industiy, enterprise, and bene- 
volence, they became rich, honoured, and respected by all 
who knew them. Their cotton-mills and print-works gave 
employment to a large population. Their well-directed 
diligence made the valley teem with activity, joy, health, 
and opulence* Out of their abundant wealth they gave 
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liberally to all worthy objects, erecting cburchos, founding 
schools, and in all ways promoting the well-being of the 
class of working-men from which they had sprung. They 
afterwards erected, on the top of the hill above W'almesley, 
a loftj' tower in commemoration of the early event in their 
history which had detennined the place of their settle- 
ment. Tlio brothers Grant became widely celebrated for 
their benevolence and their various goodness, and it is 
said that Mr. Dickens had them in his mind's eye when 
delineating the character of the brothers Cheeryble. One 
amongst many anecdotes of a similar kind may be cited to 
show that the character was by no means exaggerated. A 
Manohester warehouseman published an exceedingly scur- 
riloVB pam,phlet against the firm of Grant Brothers, hold- 
ing np the elder partner to ridioule as Billy Button." 
William was informed by some one of the nature of the 
pamphlet, and his observation was that the man would 
Uve to repent of it. Oh I " said the libeller, when in- 
formed of the remark, ho thinks that some time or other 
I shall be in Ms debt ; but I will take good care of that." 
It happens, however, that men in bosinefls do not always 
fiiresee who shall be their creditor, and it so turned out 
that the Giants' libeller beoame a bankrupt, and conld not 
obtain his certificate and begin bosinesB again without 
obtaining their signature. It seemed to him a hopeless 
case to obII upon that firm for taay &TOur, but the pressing 
claims of his fiunilj forced him to make the apfJication. 
He appeared before the man whom he had ridiculed as 
** Billy Button" aooordingly. He told his tale and pro- 
duced his certificate. Tou wrote a pamphlet against us 
once?** said Mr. Grant. The supplicant expected to see 
his document thrown into the fire ; instead of which Grant 
signed the name of the firm, and thus oompleted the neces- 
sary certificate. ** We make it a rule," said he, handing it 
back, " never to refuse signing the certificate of sn honirt 
tradesman, and we have never heard that you were any- 
thing else." The tears started into the man's eyes. "Ah," 
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oimtinaed Mr. Gnmi, **joa see my saying was tnie, Uiat 
you would live to lepent writing tliat pamphlel I did not 
moan, it as a threat — only meant that some day yon would 
know ns better^ and repent having tried to injnre ns." '* I 
do, I do, indeed, repent it" Well, well, yon know ns 
now. Bat how do yon get on— what are yon going to 
* do ?" The poor man stated thaA lie had friends who wonld 
assist him when his oertifioata was obtained. " But how 
are yon off in the mean time ? " The answer was, that, 
having given np every farthing to his creditors, he had 
been compelled to stint his family m even the coiiimon 
necessiiries of life, that he might be enabled to pay for his 
certificate. '*My good fellow, this will never do; your 
wife and family must not sufter iu this way ; be kind 
enough to take this ten-pound note to your wife from me : 
there, there, now — don't cry, it will be all well with you 
yet; keep up your spirits, set to work like a man, and you 
will raise your head among the best of us yet." The 
overpowered man endeavoured with choking utterance to 
express his gratitude, but in vain ; and putting his hand to 
his face, he went out of the room sobbing like a child. 

The True Gentleman is one whose nature has been 
fiishioned after tho highest models. It is a grand old name, 
that of Gentleman, and has been recognised as a rank and 
power in all stages of society. " The Gentleman is always 
the Gentleman," said tho old French general to his regi- 
ment of Scottish gentry at Rousillon, " and invariably 
proves himself such in need and in danger." To ]>08ses8 
this character is a dignity of itself, commanding the in- 
stinctive homage of every generous mind, and those who 
will not bow to titular rank, will yet do homage to 
the Gentleman. His qualities depend not npon fashion 
or manners, but upon moral worth — not on personal 
possessions, but on personal qualities. The Psalmist 
Ixiefly describes him as one **that walketh uprightly, 
and worketh ric^ilBQMMH» and speaketh the truth in hia 
heart" 
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. The Gentleman is eminently distinguifihed for his self- 
respect. He values his character, — not so much of it 
only as can be seen of others, bat as he sees it himself; 
having regard for the approval of his inward monitor. 
And, as he respects himself^ so, by the same law, does he 
respect others. Huxnanity is saored in hia eyes : and 
thfioice proceed politeness and forbearance, kindness and' 
charity. It is related of Lord Edward Fit&gerald that, 
while travelling in Canada, in company with the Indians, 
he was shocked by the s^t of a poor squaw trudging 
along laden with her husband's trappings, while the chief 
himself walked on imencnmbered. Lord Edward at once 
relieyed the sqnaw of her pack by placing it upon his own 
shoulders. Here was a beantifial instance dT what the 
French call poUt9$8$ d» conirw-the genuine politeness of the 
heart 

The true gentleman has a keen sense of hononr.-HMsrur 
pnlonsly avoiding mean actions. His standard of probity 
in word and action is high. He does not shuffle nor pre- 
varicate, dodge nor skulk ; but is honest, upright, and 
straightforward. His law is rectitude — action in right 
lines. When he says yes, it is a law : and he dares to say 
the valiant no at the fitting season. The gentleman will 
not bo bribed ; only the low-minded and unprincipled will 
sell themselves to those who are interested in buying them. 
AVlien the upright Jonas llanway officiated as commissioner 
in the victualling depai-tment, he declined to receive a pre- 
sent of any kind fiom a contractor: refusing thus to be 
biassed in the performance of his public duty. A noble 
trait of the samo kind is to bo noted in the life of the 
Duke of Wellington. Shortly after the battle of Assaye, 
one morning the prime minister of the Court of Hy derabad 
waited upon him for the purpose of privately ascertaining 
what territory' and what advantages had been reserved for 
his master in the treaty of peace between the Mahratta 
princes and the Nizam. To obtain this information the 
minister offered the generala very large sum — considerably 
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above 100,000?. Lookiiig at him quietly far a few seconds. 
Sir Arthur said, It appear^, ihni, that jou are capable 
of keeping a secret?" '*Tes, certainly," replied the 
minister. Then so am /," said the En^^ish general, 
smiling, and bowed the 'minister out. It was to Welling- 
ton's great honour, that though uniformly sncoessM in 
India, and with the power of earning in suoh modes as 
this enonnons wealth, he did not add a fiurthing to his for- 
tune, and returned to' Ikigiand a oompaxatively poor man. 
A similar sensitiTeness and high-mindedness chtoacterised 
his noble relative, the Marquis of Wellesley, who, on one 
occasion, positively refused a present of 100,000/. proposed 
to be given him by the Directors of the East India Com- 
pany on the conquest of Mysore. "It is not necessary," 
said he, *' for me to allude to the independence of my cha- 
• racter, and the proper dignity attaching to my office ; other 
reasons besides these important considerations load mo to 
decline tliis testimony, which is not suitable to me. / 
think of nothing but our amny. I should be much distressed 
to curtail the share of those brave soldiers." And the 
Marquis's resolution to refuse the present remained un- 
alterable. 

Riches and rank have no necessary connexion with ge- 
nuine gentlemanly qualities. The poor man may be a true 
gentleman, — in spirit and in daily life. He may be honest, 
truthful, upright, polite, temperate, courageous, self-re 
specting, and self-helping, — that is, be a true gentleman. 
The poor man with a rich spirit is in all ways superior to 
the rich man with a poor spirit. To borrow St. Paul's 
words, the former is as '* having nothing, yet possessing 
all things," while the other, tliough possessing all things, 
has nothing. Hie first hopes everything, and fears 
nothing; the last hopes nothing, and fears everything. 
Only the poor in spirit are really poor. He who has 
lost all, but retains his courage, cheerfulness, hope^ 
virtue, and self-respect, is still rich. For such a man, 
the world is, as it were, held in trust ; his spiiit domi- 
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nating over its grosser cares, he can still walk erect, a 
true gentleman. 

Occasionally, the brave and gentle character may be found 
nnder the humblest garb. Here is an old illustration, but a 
fine one. Once on a time, when the Adige suddenly over- 
tli ) wod its banks, the bridge of Vercma was carried away, with 
tlio exception of the centre arch, on which stood a house, 
whose inhabitants supplicated help from the windows, while 
the foundations were visibly giving way. " I will give a 
hundred French louis," sfiid the Count Spolverini, who stood 
by " to any ])erson who will venture to deliver these unfor- 
tunate people." A young peasant came forth from the 
crowd, seized a boat, and pushed into the stream. He 
gained the pier, received the whole family into the boat, 
and made for the shore, where he landed them in safety. 
** Hero is your money, my brave young fellow," said 
the count. " No,*' was the answer of the young man, 
** I do not sell my life ; give the money to this poor 
family, %vho have need of it." Here spoke the true spirit 
of the Gentleman, though he was but in the garb of a 
peasant ! 

Mr. Tumbull, in his excellent work on * Austria,* relates 
an anecdote of the late Emperor Francis, in illustration of 
the manner in which the Government of that country has 
been indebted, for its hold upon the people, to the personal 
q^ualitieB of its princes. '* At the time when the cholera 
was raging at Vienna, the emperor, with an aide-de-camp, 
was strolling about in the streets of the citj and suburbs, 
when a corpse i?as dragged past on a litter unaccompanied 
by a single mourner. The unusual circumstance attracted 
his attention, and he learnt, on inquiry, that the deceased 
was a poor person who had died of cholera, and that the 
lelatives had not ventured on what was then consideied 
the very dangerous office of attending the body to the 
grave. ' Then,' said Francis, ' we will supply their plaoe, 
for none of my poor people should go to the grave without 
that last mark of respect ; ' and he followed the body to the 
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distant place of interment, and bare-headed, stood to see 
every rite and observ^ance respectfully performed.** 

Fine though this illustration may be of the qualities of 
the gentleuiaii, we can match it by another equally good, 
of two Englinh navvies in Paris, as related in a morning 
paper only a few months ago. ** One day a hearse was ob- 
served ascending the steep Rue de Clichy on its way to 
Montiiiartre, bearing a coffin of poplar wood with its cold 
corpse. Not a soul followed — not even the living dog of 
the dead man, if he had one. The day was rainy and dis- 
mal ; passers by lifted the hat as is usual when a funeral 
passes, and that was all. At length it passed two English 
navvies, who found themselves in Paris on their way from 
Spain. A right feeling spoke from beneath their serge 
jackets. * Poor wretch I ' said the one to the other, ' no 
one follows him ; let us two follow ! ' And the two took 
off their hats, and walked bare-headed after the corpse of 
a stranger to the cemetery of Montmartre." 

Above all, the Gentleman is truthful. He feels that truth 
is the Banuuit of being," and the soul of rectitude in hu- 
man affaiiB. Lfxrd Chesterfield, with all his French leanings, 
when he oame to define a gentleman, declared that Truth 
made his efaooess; and nothing that he ever said com- 
manded the more hearty sufErage of his nation. The Duke 
of Wellington, who had an inflezibLe honor of falsehood, 
writing to Kellerman, when that general was opposed to him 
in the Peninsula, told him that, if there was one thing on 
whioh an English officer prided himself more than another, 
excepting his courage, it was his tmthfolness. **When 
English offioers," said he, **have given their parole of 
honour not to eseape, be sure they will not break it. 
Believe me-^tmst to their word ; the word of an English 
ofiioer is a sarar guarantee than the "vigilanoe of sentinels," 

True comage and gentleness go hand in hand. The 
brave man is generous and forhearant, never unfoigiying 
and orueL It was finely said of Sir John Franklin by his 
Mend Parry, that " he was a man who never turned his 
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back upon a danger, yet of that tenderness that ho would 
not brush away a mnsqnito." A fine trait of character — 
truly gentle, and worthy of the spirit of Bayard — was dis- 
played by a French officer in the oavalry combat of El 
Bodon in Spain. He had raised his sword to strike Sir 
Felton Harvey, but perceiving his antagonist had only one 
arm, he instantly stopped, brought down his sword before 
Sir Felton in the usual salute, and rode past. 

Notwithstanding the wail which we occasionally hear 
for the chivalry that is gone, our own age has witnessed 
deeds of bravery and gentleness — of heroic self-denial and 
manly tenderness — which are nnsurpassed in history. The 
evente of the last few years have ifiown that our country- 
men are as yet an undegenerate race. On the bleak 
plateau of Sebastopol, in the dripping perilous trenches 
of that twelTemonths' leaguer, men of all classes proved 
themselyes worthy of the noble inheritance of charac- 
ter which their forefathers have ^bequeathed to them»i 
But it was in the hour of the greatest 'trial in India:.thai 
the qualities of oar oountrymen shone foirth the brij^htest.' 
The march of Keill on Gawnpore, of HaTelook on Lncknow': 
— officeia and men alike niged on by the hope of rescuing 
the women and the children— are events which the whole 
history of ohivaliy cannot equal. Ontram's conduct to 
Havelook, in resigning to him, thongh his inferior officer, 
the honour of leading the attack on Lncknow^ was a trait 
worthy of Sydney, and alone justifies the title which had 
been awarded to him of '*tiie Bayard of India." The 
death of Henry Lawrence— that braye and gentle spirit — 
his last words before dying, '*Let there be no fuss about 
me ; let me be buried imth the men,*' — the anxious solicitnde 
of Sir Colin Campbell to rescue the beleagumd of Lncknow, 
and to conduct his long train of women and children by 
night from thence to Cawnpore, which he-reached amidst 
the all but overpowering assault of the enemy, — the care 
with which he led them across the perilous bridge, nevec 
ceasing his charge over them until he had seen the precious 
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convoy safe on the road to Allahabad, and then burst upon 
the Gwalior contingent like a tliunderclap ; — such things 
make us feel proud of our countrymen, and inspire the 
conviction that the best and purest glow of chivalry is 
not dead, but vigorously lives among us yet. 

Even the common soldiers proved themselves gentlemen 
under their trials. At Agra, where so many poor fellows 
had been scorched and wounded in their encounter with 
the enemy, they were brought into the fort, and tenderly 
nursed by the ladies ; and the rough, gallant fellows proved 
gentle as any children. During the weeks that the ladies 
watched over their charge, never a word was said by any 
soldier that could shock the ear of the gentlest. And when 
all was over — when the mortally-wounded had died, and 
the sick and maimed who survived were able to demonstrate 
their gratitude — they invited their nui-ses and the chief 
people of Agra to an entertainment in the beautiful gardens 
of the Taj, where, amidst flowers and music, the rough 
veterans, all scarred and mutilated as they were, stood up 
to thank iheir gentle countrywomen who had clothed and fed 
them, and ministered to their wants during their time of 
sore distress. In the hospitals at Scutari, too, many wounded 
and fliok blessed the kind English ladies who nursed them ; 
and notliing can be finer than the thought of the poor suf- 
ferers, nnable to rest through pain, blessing the shadow of 
Florence Nightingale as it fdU upon their pillow in the 
night watches. 

The wreck of the Birhnhead off the coast of Africa on the 
27th of Febniary, 1852, affords another memorable illustra- 
tion of the chivalrDus spirit of oommon men acting in this 
nineteenth century, of which any age might be proud. 
The vessel was steaming along the African coast with 472 
men and 166 women and children on board. The men 
belonged to several regiments then serving at the Cape, 
and consisted principally of reoomits, who had been only a 
short time in the service. At two o'clock in the morning, 
while all were asleep below, the ship stmck with violence 
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Upon a hiddea rook which penetrated Her bottom; and 
it was at onoe felt tiiat «he must go down. Theiollof tlie 
dmms called tiie aoldien to anna on the upper dedk, and 
the men mnstored as if on parade^ The word was paaaed 
to MVS <^ loofiMA ofiJcftAjhm ; and the hdpleas creatorM 
hitmght fiom below, meetly nndreaeed, and handed silently 
into the boats. When they had all left the ship's side, 
the oommander of the Teesel thoughtlessly called oat» " All 
those that can swim» jump overboard and make to the 
boats." But Captain Wright, of the 91 st HighlandeiBy said^ 
**No! ifjoaiU>^tuAi,ih$boat8wiAiihewonmv^ 
and the brave men stood motionless. There was no boat 
remaining, and no hope of safety ; but not a heart quailed; 
no one flinched from his duty in that trying moment. 

There was not a murmur nor a ciy amongst them," said 
Captain Wright, a survivor, *' until the vessel made her 
final plunge." Down went the ship, and down went the 
heroic band, firing a feu de joie as they sank beneath the 
waves. Glory and honour to the gentle and the brave ? 
The examples of such men never die, but, like their me- 
mories, are immortal. 

There are many tests by which a gentleman may be 
known ; but there is one that never fails — How does he 
exercise power over those subordinate to him ? How does he 
conduct himself towards women and children ? How does 
the officer treat his men, the employer his servants, the 
master his pupils, and man in every station those who are 
weaker than himself? The discretion, forbearance, and 
kindliness, with which power in such cases is used, may in- 
deed be regarded as the crucial test of gentlemanly cha- 
racter. He who bullies those who are not in a position to 
resist, may be a snob, but cannot be a gentleman. He who 
tyrannizes over the weak and helpless, may be a coward, but 
no tnie man. The tyrant, it has been sa^, is Viinii^lf Imt 
a slave turned inside out. Strength, and the consciousness 
of strength, in a light-hearted man, imparts a nobleness to 
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liis ohanoter ; but ho will be most careful bow be uses it; 
for 

" It is excellent 
To have a giant's strength : but it is trrannous 
To hm it like a glut." 

Gentleness is indeed the best test of gentlemanliness. A 
consideration for the feelings of others, for his inferiors and 
dependants as well as his equals, and respect for tbeir self- 
respect, will pervade the true gentleman's whole conduct. 
He will ratber bunself suffer a small injury, tbau by an ud- 
cbaritable construction of another's behaviour, incur the 
risk of committing a great wrong. He will be forbearant 
of the weaknesses, the failings, and the errors, of those 
whose advantages in life have not been equal to his own. 
He will be merciful even to his beast. He will not boast 
of his wealth, or his strength, or his gifts. He will not 
confer favours with a patronizing air. Sir Walter Scott 
once said of Lord Lothian, He is a man from whom one 
may receivo a favour, and that's saying a great deal in 
these days." Lord (>hatham has said that the gentleman 
is characterised by his preference of others to himself in 
the little daily occurrences of life. In illustration of this 
ruling spirit of oonsiderateness in a noble character, we 
may cite the anecdote of the gallant Sir Balph Abercromby, 
of whom it is related, that when mortally wounded in the 
battle of Aboukir, he was carried in a Jitter on board the 
' Foudroyant and, to ease his pain, a soldier's blanket 
was placed under his head, from which he experienced 
considerable relief. He asked what it wasr ** It's only a 
soldier's blanket,** was the reply. Whose blanket is it?** 
said he, half lifting himself up. ** Only one of the men*s.*' 
I wish to know the name of the man whose blanket this 
is." It is Duncan Roy*s, of the 42nd, Sir Balph.** " Then 
see that Duncan Boy gets his blanket this very night.*' * 
Even to ease his dying agony, the general would not 

* Brown's ' Hor« Subsciva!/ 

2 ▲ 
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<depxiv6 the private soldier of bis Uanket for one night. 
The incident is as good in its way as that of the dying 
Sydney handing his oup of water to the piiYate soldier on 
the ficdd of Zutphen. 

The quaint old Fuller sqms up in a few words the cha- 
racter of the troe gentleman and man of action in deBorifamg 
tliat of the great adnuzal, Sir FranciB Drake : Chaste in 
his life, just in his dealings, tnie of his word ; meroifol to 
those that were under, him, and hating nothing so much as 
idlenesse; in matters espedaUy of moment, he was neyer 
wont to rely on other men's caie, how trusty or skilful 
soever they might seem to he, but always contemping 
danger, and refusing no toyl ; he was wont himself to he 
one (whoever was a second) at eveiy turn, where courage, 
skill, or iDdustry, was to he employed." 
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Abemethy, John, surgeon, 265, 341. 
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Account, every man should keep, 
Accuracy, habits of, 211, 264. 
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Addison, Joseph, 14i 8^ 
Adversity, uses of, 291. 
Agriculture, Sir John Sinclair's im- 
provements, 325. 
Agra, English soldiers at, 
Aim high, 317i 
Akenside, poet, 1£L 
Alexander L of Russia, 223. 
AI6eri, poet, 304. a^L 
All Souls, Oxford, motto at, 84. 
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Angelo, Michael, 71^ ID^ 
Apollonius Pergaeus, discoveries of, UL 
Apparatus, simple scientific, 77. 
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Arkwright, Sir Riciiard, 8^ 28. 

Armstrong, Sir W., engineer, 14. 

Ame, Dr., musician, 139. 

Arnold, Dr., his teaching, ; on 
comic literature, 2M ; a late stu- 
dent, 304 ; a cheerful worker, 32^ 
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Astronomy, discoveries in, 72j 75^ 93. 

Attention, habits of, 26^ 2fi^ 
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Audubon, ornithologist, 54. 

Austria, anecdote of Em])eror of, 

Babbaoe, on human responsibility, 

ai2. 

Bach, Sebastian, musician, 138. 
liiicon. Lord, HU ^ 
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Baffin, navigator, 10. 
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Barclay, David, merchant, 226. 
Barrow, Isaac, divine, 262, 3U5. 
Barry, painter, 105. 1 •J4. 
Battle of Life, 4^ 293. 
Baiter, divine, 84j 147. 
Beethoven, musician, 138, 319^ 
Beginning well^ 232. 
Behaviour, M£L 

Bell, Sir C., physiologist, 14, ^iQ^ 
Bel per, peerage of, IM. 
Bentham, Jeremy, on time^ 84. 
Bejnard, Sir Thomas, 242. 
Bewick, Thos., wood-engraver, 10, 22 
Bickersteth, IL. (Lord Langdale),159 
Bidder, G. P., engineer, 48. 
Biography, uses of, 5, 320. 
Bird, painter, 105, 107. 
Birkenheady wreck of the, 3M. 
Black, chemist, TL 
Blackburn, and the Peels, 35. 
Blacksmith, an artistic, 131 . 
Blackstone, Sir Wm., lawyer, 14* 
Blake, painter, 107, 1 1 3. 
Bloomheldy poet, ^ 
Blucher, Marshal, Ifift. 
Boccaccio, a late learner, 304» 
Bodily exercise, uses of, 2^5. 
Bolingbroke, saying of, 273. 
Book learning, 2Z2 ; uses of books, 
320. 

Borrowing, evils of, 236. 
Boulton, Matthew, manufacturer, 27^ 
33. 

Boyle, the Hon. Mr., 12. 
Boys, energy in, 307, 
Brave, example of the, 319. 
Bricklayers, illustrious, 9. 
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Bridge, invention of suspension, I3» 

Bright, Mr., on economy, 2112. 

Brindley, engineer, 9^ 43^ 373. 

Britton, John, author, 60. 

Brotherton, Joseph, M.P., 12^ 232* 

Brough.'im, Lord, his industry, IS; 
his punctuality, 216 , his working 
power, 261 ; on habit, 337. 

Brown, Sir Samuel, 73. 

Brown, geologist, UiS* 

Brunei, Sir Li engineer, !M. 

Bulwer, Sir E. L., his industry, L2 ; 
his method of working, 2£n. 

Bunyan, John, author, liL 

Burleigh, Cecil, Lord, his despatch 
of business, 212 ; on kindness, 340. 

Burke, Edmund, 14, 232* 

Bumey, Dr., musician, 83^ 

Burns, Robert, poet, his class, d ; on 
independence and use of money, 
229. 2M ; his physique, 2fi2 ; on 
character, 343. 

Burrett, Elihu, blacksmith and lin- 
guist, 83, 25a. 

Bury, the Peels of, 3fl* 

Business qualities, 2115. 

Business genius of Wellington, 21fl. 

Butchera, illustrious sons of, UL 

Buxton, Fowell, on resolution, 164. 
Ifiii ; his career, 2£l2 ; on force of 
study, 2£2 ; moulded by personal 
influence, 311, iiS ; hia cheerful- 
ness, 324. 

Byron, Lord, IS. 

Byronism, 235* 

Caithness, Sir John Sinclair's im- 
provements in, 323. 

Calculation, mental, 48. 

Callcott, painter, 106. 

Campbell, poet, LL 

Campbell, Lord, 14^ 157. 

Campbell, Sir Colin (Lord Clyde), 
169. 33{L 

Canning on character, 382. 

Carey, missionary, 2, 53j 322. 

Carissimi, on violin-playing, 2S3. 

Carlyle, T., anecdote of his perse- 
verance, 55 ; on books, 222. 

Carpenters, illustrious, 2* 
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Cavendish, Mr., philosopher, IZ» 

Ceramic manufacture, 44. 

Chambers, Wm., publisher and au- 
thor, 228^ 

Chalmers, Dr., divine, 225, 305. 

Chantrey, sculptor, 10^ 105, 11ft- 

Character — is a rich legacy, 314 , 
education of, 318 ; its import- 
ance, "dSA ; character is power, 
333. 

Charles IX. of Sweden, 164. 
Chart eris. Colonel, 2^ 
Chatterton, 262, SQfi. 
Chaucer, poet, as man of business. 

Cheerfulness, 52, 323, 332* 
Chesterfield, earl of, 14:^. 
Chimney-sweepers, 187. 247. 
Chisholm, Mi's., on saying and doing, 
314. 

Chivalry, modem, 330. 

Circulation, discovery of the, 82. 

Civility, cultivation of, 340. 

Claike, Adam, divine, 64, 262, 303. 

Clarke, Sir J., on competitive exami- 
nation, 278. 

Clarkson, slavery abolitionist, 200. 

Clay, Henry, his study of oratory, 295. 

Clergymen, illustrious sons of, 14. 

Clever children, what becomes of the, 
304, 

Clive, Lord, 14, 30fi. 
Clyde, Lord, 169, 350. 
Cobbett, Wm., his self-education, 298. 
Cobden, Mr., on thrift, 232. 
Coleridge, S. T., poet, 14j 80^ 288- 
Columbus, navigator, 24- 
Comic literature, 2B3* 
Complaints of life, 209, 228. 
Competitive examination, ^78- 
Confidence, want of, an evil, 2fifi- 
Conic sections, discovery of, 23. 
Conscientiousness, 33£L 
Constant, Benjamin, author, 286. 
Cook, Captain, navigator, 2. 
Cook, Professor, a dunce, 305. 
Coral islands, formation of, 24. 
Cortona, Pietro di, 805. 
Cotton manufacture, its establish- 
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Courage and gentleness, 349. 
Cowper, poet, 20B. 
Cox, David, painter, IQh^ 
Cnimmiug not education, 278, 282. 
Crauford, earldom of, IM. 
Crimimtls, reclamation of, 245. 
Cromwell, Oliver, on integ^ty, 336. 
Collingwood, Lord, 253^ 317^ 
Crysbd Palace, design of, fil* 
Cuneiform diaracter, lilL 
Cunningham, Allan, author, 9. 
Curran, Irish orator, 292. 
Cuvier, naturalist, 81^ ftQ. 

Daquesseau, Chancellor of France, 

83^ all. 
lyAlembert's advice, 293. 
Dal ton, chemist, 50, 82. 
Dargan, Mr., advice of, 212. 
Darwin, Dr., author, 8^ 
Davy, Sir his origin, 14 ; his first 

apparatus, 22 ; his character, M ; 

his boyhood, 306. 
Debt, slavery of, 232. 
Decision, 169^ 214, 2fifi. 
Defeat, genei-als great by, 29L 
Defoe, author, IIL 
Delhi, English at, UiL 
De Maistre, on patient waiting, 52. 
Denman, Ann, 113. 
Dexunan, Lord, 1^ 
Despair, school of, 256. 212* 
Despatch of business, 213. 
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Dick, Robert, geologist, IL 
Difficulty, uses of, 220. 
Digestion and success, ^57. 
Discontent of students, 256. 
Dishonest gains, 22a. 
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17, 20,335. 
Dodsley, author, 1£L 
Domenichino, painter, IQfi. 
Douglas, anecdote of the, 319. 
Drake, Admiral, 14, 354. 
Drew, Samuel, origin, 2 ; his career, 
il2 ; on frugality, 231 ; on bio- 
graphy, 321. 
Drinking, vice of, 231, 2i2* 
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Dryden, poet, 304. 

Dudley, Lord, on books, 321. 

Dunces, illustrious, 305. 

Dunning, Judge, LL 
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Goethe, fL 
Economy, habits of, 230. 
Edgworth, Mr., on attention, 25; 
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Education through difficulty, 294. 
Edwardes, Colonel, 14, 174. 
Edwards, engineer, 9. 
Edwards, Thomas, naturalist, 2. 
Eldon, Lord, 85, 157. 
Electricity, discoveries in, 15. 
Employment, uses of, 23, 257. 
Energy, 163, 169^ 216, 262^ 302. 
Energy in money-making, 24B. 
Engli.sh liberty, characteristics of, Si- 
English in India, 14, |1, 169, 350. 
Ei'skine, Lord, his industry, 85 ; 

origin, 155 ; rules of conduct, 334. 
Etty, painter, 10^ 105. 
Example, influence of, 309. 
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Facilities and difficulties, 16, 208. 
230. 

Failures in life, 2112. 
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Fast young men, 239. 283. 
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Fichte, J. G., professor, 233. 
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Fox, Charles James, 212^ 22Qm 

Franklin, Sir John. 22^ MS. 

Franklin, Benjamin, 75, 77^ 304^ 222. 
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Galvaui. discovery of electincity, 75^ 
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Genius, definition of, 47^ 7^ 
Genlis, Madame de, 84. 
Gentility, rage for, 240. 
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Gentleness and courage, 340. 349* 
Geology, discoveries in, 74, 94. 
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Gibson, J., sculptor, 9, 129. 
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Hardwick, Lord, 14, 
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257, 293. 325. 
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225. 
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Independence secured by frugality, 
234, 

India, English in, U, 21^ 169^ 350. 
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lish character, 2ii ; leaders of, 24, 
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Jenner, Dr., his discovery of vaccina- 
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Lawrence, Sir John, 174. 
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Layard, Austen, traveller, 14, 22^ 52. 
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169. 
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Light, discoveries in, 18, Z2» 
Lindsay, Mr., M.P., 12. 
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Lyiton, Sir E. B., 17, 19, 2fi5. 
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Malesherbes, Lord Lansdowne on, 
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Mansfield, Lord, 1 55. 
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Marsbman, missionary, 5>L 
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Method, uses of, 212. 
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2iKL 
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Montalembert, on Indian rebellion, 
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Montesquieu, laborious authorship, 

85. 

Montfort, de, descendant of, 144-, 
Moor, Professor, his industry, 2ii2. 
Moreau, General, gi'eat in defeat, 291. 
Morrison, missionary, 9. 
Mortality among the poor in 1765, 
185. 
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240. 
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boy, aiifi. 
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Nelson, Lojxi, 14 ; on time, 215. 

Nervous hystem, discoveries in, Sfi, 
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method of study, 42 ; accidental 
destruction of his papers, 5h ; fall 
of the apple, 12; his apparatus, 
II; industry, 84; Msister of the 
Mint, 2M; his mechnuicaJ labour 
in youth, 2^ ; a dunce at school, 
3():>. 

Nicholson, Colonel, in India, 174. 
Nicoll, Robert, author, 289. 
Nineveh UKirbles, discovery of, 
Nollekens, sculptor, 109. 
Normauby, founder of jwerage of, 147. 
Norris, India-house clerk, bJL. 
Norsemen, character of, lfi2. 
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HORTHCOTE. 

Northcote, painter, 105. 
Nottingham and the Halls, 91. 
Novel-readiug, iiM. 

Obsebvatiok, intelligent, 
Opie, painter, 9^ 71, 105. 
Opportunities, art of seizing, 78j 82^ 
Oratory learnt through difficulty, 
295. 

Outram, Sir J., 35iL 
Owen, Dr., naturalist, 15^^ 86. 

Palmerston, Lord, 17^ 

Parish poor, Hanway's refbrms 
among, 185. 

Patience, 52, 2fil. 

Paton, Noel, painter, 

Paxton, Sir Joseph, 81^ 

Peel family, 34. - 

Peel, Sir Robert, manufacturer, 37. 

Peel, Sir Robert, statesman, his in- 
<lustry, 11 ; his memory, how cul- 
tivated, 51 ; his truthfulness, d>25^ 

Peerage, industry and the, 143. 

Pendulum, discovery of the, 

Penny, power of the, 2M. 

Perseverance, 46, 54, 82^ 2ii3. 

Pestalozzi, on education, 271. 

Petty, Sir Wm., founder of Lans- 
downe peerage, 152. 

Philanthropy, the highest, 2. 

Phipps, Sir W., founder of the Nor- 
manby peerage, 147. 

Physical culture, 255* 

Playfair, Professor, JAm 

Plastow, Abraham, 31L 

Pleasure, pui'suit of, 285^ 

Politeness, 340. 

Politics, laborious workers in, IL 
Pollock, Lord Chief Baron, IJL 
Pope, poet, 14, 314. 
Popular roads to knowledge, 26fi* 
Porter, David, a worthy sweep, 24S. 
Pottery manufacture, its founding by 

Wedgwood, ML 
Pounds, John, and ragged schools, 

Poussin, Nicholas, painter, 72. 
Poverty may be a blessing, IB.. 
Power of money over-estimated, 251. 



8T. VINCENT. 

Power, exercise of, a test of the gen* 

tleman, 352. 
Practical education of Englishmen, 5* 
Precept and example, 3112* 
Precocity, 304. 
Prejudices, 340. 
Preston, Arkwright at, 30^ 
Priestley, Dr., ZR. 
Principles become habits, 338. 
Promptitude, 169, 214, 2fiiL 
Prosperity, dangers of, 292. 
Proverbs on thrift, 243. 
Providence and improvidence, 230. 
Pugin, architect, 12fi. 
Punctuality, 215. 
Purpose, lfi3 ; in study, 265. 274. 

Ragged schools, the founders of, 315. 
Rawlinson, Sir and cuneiform 

alphabet, 22, 57. 
Red-Tapeism, 21jL 
Reform of habits, the greatest reform, 

2ai. 

Rendu, on English education, Z« 

Respectability, 252. 

Responsibility, human, 311. 

Reynolds, Sir J., origin, 14; on 
force of industry, 104, 203 ; his 
boyhood, 107 ; his painstaking, 
295 ; influence of his Discourses, 

Ric^ardo, David, stockjobber, 207. 

Riches, 16, 251^ 341. 

Richter, J., on self-culture, 274; on 

poverty, 292. 
Ridicule, 61L 

Rittenhouse, astronomer, IS. 

Roberts, painter, 105. 

Romilly, Sir S., lawyer, 18, 299.321. 

Romney, painter, 9^ 105. 

Rosse, Lord, 17. 

Rossini, Beethoven's saying of, 290. 

Routine, 211. 

Royal Society, foundation of, 153. 
Ruskin, on mechanism, 2E1^ 
Russell, Lord John, 17 ; on charac* 
ter, ii32« 

St. Leonards, Lord, 156. 264. 
St. Vincent, Earl, 169, 233. 
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SAVING. 

Siiving of money, 230^ 212. 

Scanderbeg, his bravery, 319. 

Scarlatti, on Handel, iUL 

Scheele, chemist, 22- 

Schiller, on life education, fi. 

Schimmelpcnninck, Mrs., on maternal 
example, 311. 

School, a training ground for life, 257. 

Scientific apparatus, humble, TL. 

Scott, Lord Eldon, 85j, 157. 

Scott, Sir Walter, origin, ]A ; his in- 
dustry, 5S ; cultivation of oppor- 
tunities, Zfi ; man of business, 2111 ; 
on promptitude, 214 ; his physical 
health, ; a dunce in his boy- 
hood, 3QQ^ 

Scott monument, architect of, 122* 

Self-culture, 255^ 2ii2. 

Self-denial and control, 231^ 22^ 

Self-help, L ^ 230. 

Self-raised men, S» 

Self-refoi-m, 

Self-respect, 275. 

Serampore mission, 53L 

Shakespeare, author, 8^ SOfi. 

Sharp, Granville, slavery abolitionist, 
189. 323. 'iliiL 

Sharpies, James, self-taught artist, 
131. 

Shepherds, Scotch, 300. 

Sheiidan, a dunoe in boyhood, 305. 

Shoemakers, illustrious, 2. 

Shovel, Sir Cloudesley, sailor, llL 

Simpson, mathematician, 9- 

Sluclair, Sir John, his energetic ca- 
reer, 32h^ 

Slavery, labourers in abolition of, 191. 

Smeaton, engineer, 14^ 21L 

Smith, Adam, political economist, 53. 

Smith, Or. Pye, divine, 85. 

Smith, Sydney, divine, 19^ 52* 

Smith, Wra., geologist, 94. 

Smuggling adventureof Samuel Drew, 
64, 

Somers, Lord, judge, 14- 
Southey, author, 14, 278^ 283. 
Spagnoletto, painter, 105. 
Spelman, Sir 11^ antiquary, 303. 
Spenser, poet, as man of business. 206. 
Spinola, Marquis de, general, 209. 



THOROUGHNESS. 

Spread of knowledge, 2B4. 
Stali'ordshire potteries, founder of, 4Q^ 
Stanley, Lord, on character, 331. 
Stanfield, painter, lii5. 
Statistical Account of Scotland, 328. 
Steam, power of, 75. 
Steam-engine, invention of, 10.25, Zfi. 
Stephen of Colonna, saying of, 334. 
Stephenson, Geo., 10^ 27^ 5L 81, MIL 
Stephenson, Robert, on mechanical 

invention, 28. 
Sterling, John, on self-denial, 230 ; 

on comic literature, 2S4; his cha- 

racter, 318. 
Stone, Edmund, mathematician, 78, 

26IL 

Stothard, painter, 77, L13. 

Strutts, of Belper, 31, 154. 

Strong, case of the slave, 130. 

Studies, Bac^n on, 6. 

Study, 2fi5. 

Sturgeon, electrician, ft. 

Success, the path of, 46^ 207, 252. 

Sugden, Lord St. Leonards, 156. 

Superficial knowledge, 2iM* 

Suwarrow, on power of will, 167. 

Sweep, an illustrious, 248. 

Swiit, Dean, a dunce in his youth, 3115. 

Tact, in business, 33, 217. 
Taglioni, 52. 
Tailors, illustrious, ISL 
Talbot, chemist, 11. 
Talfourd, Judge, 14. 
Tannahill, poet, ft. 
Taxation, self-imposed, 231. 
Taylor, Jeremy, on idleness, 252. 
Tegg, publisher, causes of his success. 
216. 

Telford, engineer, 2u 
Tempters, young men's, 241. 
Tennyson, poet laureate, 14, 331 . 
Tenterden, LordChief Justice, 8, 156. 
Teutonic energy, 144, 162. 
Thames tunnel, Brunei's method of 

constructing, 24. 
ThieiTy, Augustin, author, 287. 
Thomson, poet, LL. 
Thorburn, piiinter, 130. 
Thoroughness, 264. 
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THRIFT. 

Thrift, necessity for, 230, 2^ 

Thurlow, Lord, 14. 

Time, economy of, 84, 214. 

Titian, painter, his industry, 106. 

Trade, honesty in, 22^ 

Treasure-hunting in South Seas, by 
Phipps, lia. 

Trench, on character of Sterling, 318. 

Trevithick, inventor, 21. 

Trifles, make perfection, Z2; influ- 
ence character, 310. 

Truth makes the gentleman, 335. 

Turner, painter, 8^ 105, 

Umbrellas, introduction of, IBa. 
Uprightness of character, 3iiiL 

Vaccination, discovery of, by Jen- 

ner, HR. 
Vails-giving, practice of, 
Violin-playing, difficulty of, 51j 223- 
Voltaire, sayings of, 5^ 4L 

Walker, Adam, 

Walker, the ♦ Original,' liiS. 

Ward, missionary, 5iL 

Washington, General, on punctuality, 
91fi ; on business details, 237 j lus 
success through defeat, 2dl< 

Waste i-s, 2:^5. 

Watt, James, inventor, his origin, lOj 
his industry, 2^ b& ; defective 
business qualities, 34 ; inj^enuity 
of adaptition, 74^ 11; improve- 
ment of opportunity, 76^ Si; a 
late learner, 304; a dull scholar, 
3Q1L ^ 

Wealth and art, IQIL 

We;ilth makes life too easy, 16^ 

Wealthy chissos, workers among the, 
liL 

Weavers, illustrious, 2, 

Wedgwood, Jos>iah, manufacturer, 40. 



zucarelli. 
Wellesley, Marquis of, his honesty, 

Wellington, Duke of, his devotion to 
duty, liifi ; a first-rate man of busi- 
ness, 218 ; his opinions on debt, 
2.S7 ; his encounter of difliculties, 
221 ; a dull boy, 3Qfi ; his honesty, 
aiti ; on truthfulness, 335, 342. 

West, Benjamin, painter, 77^ 105, 
107.310. 

White, Kirke, poet, 10^ 83. 

Wiese, on English character, 2. 

Wilkie, David, painter, origin, 14 ; 
his opportunities, 77^ lOo ; his 
persistent industry, 122. 

Will, force of, 164^ freedom of, 

Williams, missionary, 177. 

Wilson, Professor, 14^ 2ii2. 

Wilson, ornithologist, 2. 

Wilson, pinter, 14, 71^ 105, 107. 

Wisflom, practical, 229. 265. 273. 

Wolff, Dr., missionary, 322. 

WoUaston, Dr., origin, 14j his ap- 
pumtus, 21. 

Wolsey, Cardinal, 12. 

Wool society, British, 326. 

Worcester, Marquis of, 17^ Ifi, 

Wordsworth, poet, 14, 221. 

Working, courageous, 1B4. 

Working quality, training of, 51. 

Working classes, true independence 
of, 2M. • 

Wreck of the Birkenhead^ 351. 

Wren, Sir Christopher, architect, 14. 

Wiight, Thomas, and reclamation of 
criminals, 245. 

Wright, painter, 1 05. 

Writing down facts, practice of, £i 

Yates (of Peel and Co.), 32. 
Young, Dr., philosopher, 14, 54, 12* 

ZtsKA, John, general, 312. 
Zucarelli, painter, 107. 
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Cnstoms, Religion, and Language. 2 Vols. Post 8vo. ISfff or Agwlor 

Edition, 16nio, G*. 

BBAY'S (Mrs.) Life of Thomad Stothard, K.A. With Personal 
Reminiscences. Illustrated with Portrait and 60 Woodcuts of bis 
ddefworics. 4to. 

BBEWSITXB'S (Sn Datii») Karlgrrs of Sdenoe^ or the liTea of 
QalUeo, TfBho Brshe, and Kepler. Foverih Biitfyik* Ptep.8vo. 4«.W. 

Uoro Worlds than One. The Oieed of the Philo- 
sopher and the Hiqte of the Christian. Sigklh BMUon, PestSvo. er. 

— StereOBOOpe : its History, Theory, Construction, 

and Application to the Arts and to £daeation. Woodcuts. 12mo. 
bs.U. 

Kaleidoscope: its History, Theory, and Congtruction, 

with Its application to the Pine and UsefU Arts. Acsml JWMmi. 
Woodents. PostSva. 0«.8tf. 

BBITISH ASSOCIATION SBPORTS. Svo. York and Oxford, 
1831-88, 6(2. Cambridge, im 12«. Edinburgh, 1831. 15«. Dublin, 
1885, M».8<r. Bristol, 1836, 12«. Liverpool, 1837, 16s. ML Newcastle, 
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1841, 13«. M. Manchester, 1842, 10s. 6d. Cork, 1843, 12s. York, 1844. 
20s. Cambridge, 1845. 12*. Southampton, 1846, 15s. Oxford, 1847, 185 
Swansea, 1848. 9s. Birmin^iain,1819,10«. Edinburgh, 1860, 15«. Ipswicb. 
1861, le*. ^ Belfast,19tt, ISs. Hnll, 1808, 10*. fid. Liverpool, 1864, 18«. 
Glasgow, 1866^ Ifie.; Ch^tMdian, 1856, 18»; DabUn, 1857, U« j Leeds, 

1866, ao«. 
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BBITISH CLASSICS. A New Series of Standard English ' 
Authors, printed from the most correct text, and edited with elu^idiu 
toi7 notes. PaMiah«d oeeuioudly in demj 8vo. YoltiniM. 

Already PnibUaud, 

GOLDSMITH'S WORKS. Edited ^ Pim CmnmroiUM, rjUL 

Vignettes. 4 Vols. 20*. 

GIBBON'S DECLINE AND FALL OP THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 
Edited by Wiluam Smith, LL.D. Portrait and Maps. 8 Vols. GO*-. 

JOHNSON'S LIVES OF THE ENGLISH FOETS. Edited by Pktu 
CmnmraBAi^ FJSA. SYoIt. tSf.M. 

BYBOM'8 POETICAL W0BK8. Edited, wlOi MotM. 6T0lfl. 46$, 

In Preparation, 

WORKS OF POPE. Edited, with Notes. 
WORKS OP DKYDEK. 'Edited, with Notes. 

HUME'S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. Edited, with Notes. 

LIFE, LETTERS, AND JOURNALS OF SWIFT. By JOHVFOMnau 

WOKK3 OF SWIFT. Edited by John Fobstee. 

BBOUGUTON'S (Lord) Journey through Albania and oUi«r 
PfOTinees of Torkey In Europe end Asia, to Constantinople, 1809— lA. 
^lird Biltion. Maps and Woodcuts. 2 Vols. 8vo. 80«. 

Tisits to Italy, from the Ycaur 181« io ItSt/L 

Second luUthm. 2 vols. Post 8vo. 18*. 

BUBBLES FROM THE BRUNNEN Or ifASSAU. BjanOId 

Man. Sixth Edition. 16mo. 5s. 

BUNBURY'S (C. J. F.) Journal of a Residence at the Cape of Good 
Hope; with Excursions into the Interior, and Notes on tlie Natural 
History and Native Tribeb of the Country. Woodcuts. Post 8vo. S«« 

BUHYAN (John) and Oliver Crom well Sdect Biognphifla, "Sj 

ROBEKT SOUTHBY. PoSt 8V0. 28. M. 

BUONAPARTE'S (Napoleon) Confidential Correspondence with hia 
Brother Joseph, sometime Jving of Spain. Htcond Edilion. 2 vols. 8vo* 
96*. 

BUBGHERSH'S (Lorp) Memoir of the Operations of the Allied 

Anoiea under Prince Schwarsenbeig and Manbal Blneher dozing flia 
latterend of 1618^14. 8to. 21«. 

Early Campaigns of tjie Duke of Wellington im 

Fwtngal and Spain. 8vo. Ss.6dL 

BIRGON'S (Rev. J. W.) Portrait of a Christian Gentleman: a 
Memoir of the late Patrick Fraser Tytler, antboTof "ThaHlaluyer 

Scotland." Second Edilitm. Post 8vo. ds. 

BUBK'S (LiEUT-CoL.) French and English Dictionary of Nafll 

and Military Technical Terms. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 15*. 

BUBNS' (RoBERx) life. By Johh Gxbsos LooKBAax. Fiah - 
JUSItM. Foap. 8fo. 8«. 

BTTBB'S (O. D.) Instniotions in Piractieal Snnreyiitg, Topognp 

phical Plnn Drawing, and on sketching groond vHheot iBStrnBeBtS. 
Third Edilion. Woodcuts. Post 8to. 7«. 6((. 
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BUXTON'S (Sia Fovsll) Memoirs. With Selections from his 
GoflMpondeiMe* 1^ bis Son. Portnlt. XUUkXation. 8vo. 16«. The • 
■ame^ FMt 8vo. 8t. 6(1.; or, an AMc^ BdtUioit, Portnl^ Feiy. Bw9,'U, 

BTBOSr*S (Lokd) Life, Letters, and Jonniala. By Thomab Moon. 

Plates. 6 Vols. Fcap. 8vo. IBs. 
Life, Letters, and Journals. By Thomas Moobb. With 

Portraits. Royal 8vo. 9s., or lOs. 6d. in cloth. 

Poetical AVorks. Portrait. 6 Vols. Demy 8vo. 46a. 

— Poetical Works. Plates. 10 Yols. Pcap. 8vo. 30s. 

Poetical Works. With Engravings. Royal 8vo. 9s., or 

10l9.Ciiiolotb. 

Poetical Works. Printed in small bai beaatifolly dear 

type. Portrait. Crown 8vo. 9.^. 
Poetical Works. 8 Vols. 24mo. 205. 

Cliilde Harold's Pilgrimage. Illustrated, with 80 Wood 

EograTinga. Croirn870.Sl«. 

Ohilde Harold. Grown 8ro. 108.6d. 

Chiide Harold. 24mo. 2«. 6d. 

Chiide Harold. Portrait and Titles." Fcap. 8to. 1a 

Chiide Harold. Portrait. Post 8vo. 6d. 

m 

Dramas. 2 Vols. 24mo. 5s. 

— Tales and Poems. 24mo. 2^. Qd. 

Miscellaneous. 2 Vols. 24mo. 5.*?. 

Don Juan and Beppo; 2 Vols. 2-imo. 5*. 

« Beauties. Poetr^and Prose. Portrait, J^'cap.Svo. 3«,6<{. 

OAENARVON'S (Lord) Portugal, Gallicia, and the Basque 
Proyimoea. From Motes made daring a Journey to those Countries 
TkMEmmu Postage, te. ■ s 

Arohsologyof Berkahin. Fcap. 8to. U, 

CAMPBELL'b (Lord) Lives of the Lord Chancellors and Eeepcn 

of the Great Seal of England. From the Earliest Times to the Death of 
IjOrd iiUdoa in lt>38. Fourth Edition. 10 Vols. Crown 8vo. 6j. each. 

— Life of Lord Chancellor Bacon. Fcap. 8vo. 2$, 6(L 

— — Lives of the Chief Justices of England. Jfrom the 

Norman Conquest to fhe Death of Iiord Tenterden. Seemi MHMm, 
aVoia. 8vo. 42s. 

— — — — — - Shakspeare's Legal Acquirements Considerod, 
8fo. Btt 6d. 

(Gbobob) Modem India. A Sketch of the Sjstem 

of Civil Government. With aoBM Aoooont of the Nativoe and Mattfe 

Institutious. Second Edition. 8vo. 

India as it may be. An Outline of a proposed 

Gevemment and FoUey. fire. li*. 

(Thos.) Short Lives of the British Poets, WfHiaa 

Eoaay on EngUsh Poetry. PostSvo. te. 
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CALTUf "S (Johk) Life. Wiih Extneti from his Gomspondence 
B7 Thomas U. Dna. Portrmit. 8to. 15s. 

CALLCOTT'S (Ladt) Little Arthur's History of flnglukd*. 

Nineteenth Edition. With 20 Woodcuts. Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

CARMICHAEL'S (A. N.) Greek Verbs. Their Formationa, 
ImgularltlaiiaiidDttfiBett. AeowUMMMi. Postdvo. St.etf. 

CASTLEKEAOH (Tn) DESPATCHES, from the oommencement 

of the olTlclal career of the late Viscount Castlerea-^h to the close of his 
life. Editud by the Mauquis OF Loxi>o.sDKur.v. 12 Vols.Svo. 14«.eacb. 

CATHCAKT'S (Sir George) Commentaries on the War in Russia 
•ad Gannaii7,181S'18. FUmi. 8vo. 14t. 

MOitary Operations in EafRraria, which led to the 

Temiiuttionof the K&fflr War. Second Edition. Sro. .12t. 
CATALGASELLE (G. B.) Kotices of the Early Flemiah Painten ; 

Their Lives and W<aks. Wnodciits. Post 8vo. 12*. 

CHANTKEY (Sib Fbahcis). Winged Words on Chantrcy's Wood- 
eoekt. Edited b7JA8.P.HoiBaBA]». Etehlngt. SqnanSro. 10s.W. 

GH ARMED ROE fPHs) ; or, The Stoiy of the IdtUe Brother and 

Sister. By Otto Spkckter. Plates. 16rao. fis. 

COBBOLD'3 (Key. R. H.) Pictures of the Chinese drawn by them- 
Helveii. With Descripiioa.s. Plates. Crown 8vo. Ua. 

CLAUSEWITZ'S (Carl Yoh) Campaign of 1812, in RoflriA. 
TnnslatedftonitlMOeiiiianby LoBD Bluibiixbb. Map. 9n, lOcM. 

OLIVE'S (Lobd) Life. By Bnv. O. B. Qim, M.A. Poet 8to. 6b, 
COLERIDGE (Samukl Tatlor). Specimens of his TftUe-Talk. 

Fourth JSdidon. Portrait. Fcap. 8vo. 6s. 

I ^ (HxK&T IfxLsoii) Introductions to the Study of 

fbB Greek ClMsie Poets. Third SdUUm. Fcap. 8vo. 6«.&(. 

COLOITIAL UBRABT. [gee Home and Golonial library.] 

GOOEBRT (DoMieno). Fonndeil on Prindples of Boonomy and 

Practical Knowledge, and adapted ftw FrlTEte FaatUlee* XmMMilam, 

Woodcuts. Fcap. bvo. 6s. 

COBNWALLIS (The) Papers and Correspondence during the 
American War, — Admiuistrations in India, — Union with Ireland, and 
Peaee of Amiens. Edited by Cbablxs Boss. Second MiUon. 8 Vols. 
8vo. 6Sf. 

GBABBE'S (RnT. Gbobob) Life, Letters, and Jonmals. By his Sov. 

P<Krtrait. Fcap. 8vo. 35. 

Poetical Works. Plates. 8 Vols. Fcap. 8yo. 24«. 

— Poetical Work.s. Plates. Royal 8yo. lO.v. C^d. 

OBAIK'S (G. L.) Pursuit of Knowledge vnder Diffienltiea. 

New Juiition. 2 Vols. Post 8vo. 12*. 

CURZOK'S (Hun. Robert) Visits to the Monasteries of the Levant. 
limrth MiH m. Woodents. PostSvo. lfi». 

— — — Armenia and Erzeroum. A Year on the Frontiers of 
BassU,Tarkey,aiidPerBla. Utird JSditim. Woodeats. PoetSro. 7$, 94, 
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CUNNINGHAM'S (Allan) Life of Sir David Wilkie. With his 
Jonnalfl md Crltteal Kcmarks on Worlu of Art Portnit. 8 Vols. 
8vo. 42». 

— — — — Poems and Songs. Now first col- 
■ leotedMidarranged, with Biographical Notice. 24mo 2«.6rf. 

-— (Capt. J. D.) History of the Sikhs. From 

Origin of the NaUon to the Battie of the Sutlej. Second Edition 
. Mvpe. 870. Ids. 

(Peter) London — Past and Present. A Hand- 



Iwolc to the Antiquities, Curiosities, Churches, Works of Art, Publio 
Buildings, and iMnces connected with intomsttaig and historical aaao- 
ciatious. Second Edition. PostSvo. 16*. 

Modem London. A complete Guide for 



Tlsttors to «he Metropolis. Hap. lemo. St. 

Westminster Abbey. Its Art, Aidiiteetim, 

and Associatioiis. Woodcuts. Fcap.Svo. 1«. 

Works of Oliver Goldsmith. Edited with 



Motofl. Tignettes. 4 vols. 8to. 80t. (UnrraT^a British Clasdin.) 

Lives of Eminent English Poets. By Samum 



^ — V V ww« "^"^J ^^^^ 

Johnson, LL.D. Edited with Notes, dvola. Syo. 22«. 6d. (Mum^^a 

British Classics.) ^ 

)KEliS (J. W.) ProgreariTe GeomphT far Children. 

lyUi Edition, Itimo. la.6d. 

Stories for Children, Selected from the History of 



Bngland. Fifteenth McKikm. Woodeula. 16no. is.4kL 

— Boswell's Life of Johnson. Including the Tour to the 

Hebrides. Third Edition. Portraits. Royal 8vo. 10s. f-ewed, or 12.». cloth. 

Lord Hervet's Memoirs of the Reign of George the 



Second, from his Accession to the death of Queen Caroline. Edited 
with Notes. Second Edition. I'ortrait. 2 Vols. 8vo. 21*. 



Essays on the Early Period of the Prench Revolution. 
Beprlatedftom the Quarterly R^Tieir. Sfo^ lfi«. 

Historical Essay on the GoiUotine. Petp. 8to. 1«. 
CROMWELL (Olivxb) and John Banyan. By Bobhiz SovfHBT. 

PostSvo. 2s. 6d. 

CROWE'S <J. A.) Notices of the Early Flemish Peters; th^ 

Lives and Works. Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 12,v. 

CURETON (Rkv. W.) Remains of a very Ancient Recension of 
the Four Gospels in Syriac, hitherto unknown in Europe. Discovered, 

Lditc(!, and Translated, 4to. 2is. 

DARWIN'S (Charles) Journal of Researches into the Natural 
History and Geology of the Countries visited during a Voyage round the 
World, Post 8vo. 6d. e J a 

Origin of Species by Means of Natural Selection ; 

or, the Preserration of Favoured Races in the Struggle for Life. Post 
ovo. 14*. 

DAVIS'S (Sir J. P.) China : A General Description of that Empire 
and its InbaUtsnts, down to 1867. New Edition. Woodcuts. 2 Vols. 

PostSvo. 14.f, 

DAVY'S (Sir Humphbt) Consolations in Travel; or. Last Day» 
of aPhOosopher. Fifth Smm, Woodeali. Fcap.8vo. 6$, 

Salmonia; or, Days of PlyPishinigr. With ebme Aceonn| 

of the Habits of Fishes bolonglng to the genus Sslmo. FnarOi JWMsn. 
WoodenCs. Fcap.Svo. 6s, 
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DENNIS' (Oeorqe) Citiee and CemeierieB of Eiruria. Plates. 
2 Tola. 8to. 42$. 

DOG-BREAKING ; the ^fost Expeditious, Certain, and Easy 
Method, whether great uxcoUence or only mediocrity be required. By 
LiBUT.-CoL. HuTCHiNsoir. TkM .BUMoN, ReTtaed and anlaigiea. 

WoodcutB. Post 8vo. 9s. 

DOMESTIC MODERN COOKERY. Founded on Principles of 
Kconomy and Practical Knowledge, and adapttil tor Privatd FamUlBS. 

New Edition. Woodcuts. Fcap. Bvo. 5^. 

DOUGLAS'S (GiHiKAL Su Howa&d) Treaiiao on the Theory 
and Pnettoe of Oarany. Ffamrtk MHu on, PtaftM. Qro. SI«. 

Treatise on Milituy Bridget, tad the PaBnges of 

Rivers in Military Operntidns. Third Edition. Plates. 8to. S1«. 

Naval Warfare with Steam. 8vo. 8«. 6d. 

Modern Sjstema of Fortification, with special re- 
ference to tlM Kayal, Ltttoial, and Internal Dwfmae of Eoglaad. Plaoi. 

8vo. 12j. ^ 

DRAKE'S (Sir Fbasois) Life, Voyages, and Exploits, by Sea and . 
Land. By Jobv Babbow. Third SdtHom, PoatSro. i»:9d, 

DBINEWATER'S (Johr) Hiatory of the Siege of Gibraltar, 
1779-1783. With a DeaeripUon and Aoooont of that Ganisoa flmn tiie 

Earliest Periods. PostSvo. 2a. 6d. 

DUDLEYS (Easl of) Letfeem to the kto Bishop of JAaaAtM, 

Sfxond Edition. Portnlt. 8to. 10«.6<(. 

DUFFERIN'S (Lord) Letter.'? from TTigli Latitudes, being some 
Account of a Yacht Voyage to Iceland, &c., in 1866. Fourth Edition. 
Woodottta. PoatSv*. 9«. 

DUBHAM'S,<A]>xiaAi. Snt Peilip) Naval lAh and Serviees. "Bj 

Capt. Alrxander Mukkay. 8vo. bs. (kl. 

DYER'S (Thomas U.) Life and Letters of John Calvin. Compiled 
from authentie Boorvaa. Portrait. 8vo. lite. 

EASTLAKE (Sir Charlbs) The Schools of Painting in Italy. 
From the Earliest times. From the German of Knai.Ba. Edited, with 
Notes. TMrd JBA'lioii. ninstrated from the Old Maatera. S Yola. 

Post 8vo. 30«. 

BASTWICK'S (E. B.) Handbook for Bombay and Madras, with 
Directions tor Travellers, (>tuc<irs,&c. Map. 2 Vols. I'<«t 8vo. 24^. ' 

EDWARDS' (W. H.) Voyage up the River Amanm, indnding a 

Visit to Para. Post 8vo, 2*. &d. 
BGERTON'S (Hon. Capt. Francis) Journal of a Winter's Tour in 
India; with a Visit to Nepaul. Woodcuts. 2 Vols. PostSvo. 18s. 

BLDON'S (Lord Chavoiliob) Public and Private Life, with Selec- 
tions from his Correspondence and Diartea. Qy HOBACB TWIM. Third 
MdUion. Portrait 2 Vols. Post 8vo. 21*. 

ELIOT'S (Hoir. W. G. 0.) Khans of the Crimea. Being a Kar- 

rative of an Emhnssy from Frederick flic Great to the Coutt of KiIbi 
Gerai. Translated irom tlic G«rtnau. Post Bvo. 6«. 

ELLIS (Mrs.) On the Edaeation of Character, with Hints on Honl 

Traininp. Post 8vo. la. M. 

(Rkv. W.) Three Visits to Madagascar. During 1863, '64v 

and '56. including a .Tnnrn«'y to the Capital, witb notices of Natural 
Ili^itory, and Present CiviiisatiflllOf thePeoplt. I^VkThoumd, Mxg 
and Woodcuts. 8vo. IQi, 
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ELL£SMERE'3 (Lord) Two Sieges of Vienna by the Turkfl. 

Tranttlated from the German. Post 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Second Oampaign of Badetskj in Piedmont. 

The Defence of Temetwar and the Gamp of fhe Ben. From the Cknnaa. 

PostSvo. ^.6d. 

— Campaign of 1812 in Russia^ from the German 

of Genena Cui Von ClaneewltB. Map. Svo. lO0.6iL 

Pilgrimage, and other Poems. Orown 4to. S4«. 

• EMaya on Histoiy, Biography, Geography, tnd • 

Engineering. 8vo. 12s. 

BLPHINSTONE S (Hon. Mountstuart) History of India— the 
Hindoo and Mahomedan Periods. I-'ourth JskiUion. With an Index. 
Map. 6to. 18». 

VUWVSTS (Rev. ^Y.) Lives of Eminent Brit^h Poeta. Fnun 

rhftiicer to Wordsworth. 4 Vols. 8vo. In Preparation. 

ENGLAND (History op) from the Peace of Utrecht to the Peace 
of Veraailles, 1713— 83. By Loro Mahox. Library XiUiM, 7 YtSa, 

Bn, 93*.; or, Foftdar F aHor,, i Vols. Post 8vo. 35*. 

' From the First Invasion by the Romans, 

down to the lith year of Queen Victoria's Reign. By Mas. Mabkhah. 
9atkEiilion, Woodcuts. l2mo. 6«. 

As IT IS : Social, Political, and Industrial, In tko 

19th Century. By W. JoiiNriTox. 2 Vols. Fo.-,t 8vo. 18«. 

and France under the House of Lancaster. With an 

IntrodvetoiyTiewoftheEailyBeflinnatioii. AmomI fdffioik 8fo. lit. 

'EKOUSHWOMAK in AMERICA. PoetSyo. 10s. 9d. 

RUSSIA : or, Impressions of Manners 

and Society during a Ten Years' Residence in that Coontry. Jf\fLh 
Thousand. Woodcuts. PostSvo. lps.6d. 

EOTHEN ; or, Traces of Travel brou<jht Home from the EiisU 
ANtwEHtiom, FootSro. 7«.6(I. 

BBSKIXE'S (Capt., R.N.) Journal of a Cruise among the Islandr 
of the Western Pacific, including the Fejees, and others inhabited by 
the Polynesian Negro Races. Plates. 8to. 16«. 

BSKIM AUX (The) and English Vocabulary, for the use of Travellers 
InthoAvetieBefloiia. IBmo. 3»,9d, 

ESSAYS FROM "THE TIMES." Being a Sdeotion ftom ihe 

LiTKiiARv Papfrs which have appealed in Cfattt JoamaL Snemtk 

Thousaud. 2 vuls. Fcap. 8vo. 8s. 

EXETER'S (Bisnop of) Letters to the late Charles Butler, on the 
Theolni,'ical parts of his Book of the Roman Catholic Chttrclk; vllh 

Ro.marks on certain Works .if Dr. Mil nor nn.l Dr. Lin^ard, and onHMBe 
part.s of the Evidence of Dr. Duyh;. .\ -o„d KdUum. 8vo. 16s. 

PAIRY RING (The), A CoUection of Tales and Stories for Tonag 
Persons. From the German. By J. B. Tatix». ninstrated l^r BnSASD 

DoYLR. Sfcmd EdUUm, Feap.8vo. 

FALKNER'S (Fred.) ^fuc]: ^r.innal for the Use of Farmers. A 
Treatise on the Nature and Value of Manures. Second £dUioHf with a 
OloMary of Teniw and aa Index. Feap.8ve. fit. 
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FAMILY li ECi:i P T-1300K. A Collection of » Thoufiand Yaluable 

and U8eful Keceipts. Fcap. 8vo. 5a. 6d. 

FANOODBT'S (Col.) History of Yucatan, from its DiBCOTMy 

to the Close of the 17th Century. With Map. 8vo. 10a 6^?. 

FABBAB'S (BsT. A. S.) Science in Theology-. Sermons Preached 

before tlie Univt-rsity of Oxford. 8tro. 9». 
FBATHERSTOXIIAL'GH'S (G. W.) Tour through the Slave States 
of North America, from the liiver I'utomac, to Texas and the 1; rouUen 
•f Mexico. PlatM. 2 Vols. fi6f. 
• FSLLOWS' (Sir Charle.s) Travels and Researches in Asia Minor, 
more particularly in Ibe Province of Ly dia. iS'etv Hdition. Plates. Post 
8vo. ds. 

FffltOUSSON'S (Jami-s) PalaceA of Nineveh and Persepolia 
Restored : an Essay on Andeat Assyrian and Persian Architecture. 
With 4ft Woodcuts. 8to. 16$. 

— Hjmdbook of Architecture. Being a Concise 

and Popular Account of the Different Styles prevailing in all Ages 
and Countries in the World. With a Description of the most re- 

inarkahK' Hiiildings. /o»<riA 77,r.,/v„„j. WithSSO Illustrations. 8vo. 26s. 

FBBBIEH'S (T. P.) Caravan Journe^a in Persia, Afigbanistan, 
Herat Tnrklstan, and Belooebfstan, with DeMsriptioni of Meshed. B»l^ 

and C.-indahnr, and Skotchcrt of tM Momude Tribes Oif CentTU A>la. 

S«coiid EdUton. Map. 8vo. 21«. 

. Hiatoiy of the Afghans. Hap. 8to. S1«. 

FBUERBACH'S Remarkable German Crimes and Trials. Traas- 

. lated from thf (Jcrnmn by T.ady Ditkf Gordox. 8vo. 12«. 

FISHER'S (Rbv. Geouok) Elements of Geometry, for the Use of 

gehoolti. Fifth Edition. 18ino. Is. M. 

First Principles of Algebi% for the Use of -Schools.* 

Fifth Edition. 18iuo. 1/. W. 

FLOWER GARDEN (The). An Essay. By Rev. Thos. JAm 
Ruprinted from the " Qiiarterljr Beriew." Fcap. 8vo. U. 

FOBD'S (Richard) Handbook for Spain, Andalu.-<ia,Ronda, Valencia 
Catalonia, Granada, GaUlicia, Arragon, Navarre, &c. Third SUtioit. 
STole. Fost8vo.'80». 
Gatherings from Spain. Post 8vo. 6«. 

FOBSTER'S (John) Historical k Biographical E??ayfl. 2 Vols. 

PcsiBvo. 21«. IV. Daniel Dc Foe. 
1. The (> rand BMBOaetrance, 1G41. V. Hir Kichard titeele. 

II. The Plantngenets and the Tudors. VI. Cbarlea Cburcbill. 

III. OItII Wen A Oliver Cfomwell. YII. Semnel Foote. . 

FOBSTTETS (WnuAx) HortensliM, or the AdToeate : sa HSstorical 

ElMqr «n flie Office and Duties of an Advocate. Post 8vo. ISt. 

————— History of Napoleon at St. Helena. From the 
Letters and Journals of Urn. Hudson Lowe. Portrait and Maps. 3 Vols. 
8vo. 45s. 

FOBTUNE'S (Robert) Narrative of Two Visit.s to China, between 
the years 1843-62, witli full Descriptions of tlie Culture of the Tea, 
Pleat. Third JBMtUm, Woodeata. SYoli. Poetfivo. 18$. 
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Works. With Notes and Memoir. Second Edition. 8vo. 
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ICAWX'S (H. L.) Jonmal of a Passage from the Fisdilc to the 
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Walt% during a Re8idence from 1889 to 1844. Post 8vo. 28. 6d. 
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With Illustrations. 2 Vols. Tost 8vo. 18*. 
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llosaic, and Glass; Gilding, Dyoing, and the Preparation of Coloora 
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documents, from the earliest to the present time. Second JidUum. With 
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irraCHELL'S (Thomas) Plays of Aristoplianea. "With Englidl 

Notes. 8V0.—1. CLOUDS, 10a.— 2. WASPS, 10«— 3. FKOGS, 

mLMAN'S (Dkan^ History of Christianity, from the Birth of 
Christ to the Extinction of Paganism in the Homan Empire. 8 YoU. 
8to. 8df. 

History of Latin" Christianity ; including that of the 

tOfm to the Pontificate of Nichola.s V. S''cond Edition. 6 Vols. 8vo. 72*. 

— ■ — Character and Conduct of the Apoatles considered ai 
an Evidence of Chriftfan^r. 8row 10».M. 
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PoeUeal Works. Hates. 8 Yols. Feap. 8?o. 18ii 

Fan of Jemsalem. Fcap. 8tow U, 

(Capt. E. a.) Wayside Cross ; or, tke Baid of Gomel. 

A Tale of the Carlist War. Post 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

MODERN DOMESTIC COOKERY. Founded on Principles of 
EeoBomj aiid Pnedeal Knowledge, and adapted ftr Frt^ate VmiUm» 

Ktw Edition, Woodcuts. Fcap. 8to. fit. 

liOLTKE'S (Baron) Kussian Campaigns on the Dannl>e and the 

Passapi! of the IJiilkan, 182S— 9. Plans. 8vo. 14». 

MONASTERY AND THE MOUNTAIN CHURCH. By Autlior 
or«Bttnlight«]iVMthtlieMl8L'* Woodento. lemo. St. 

ICOOBE'S (Thomas) Lift and Letters of Lord Byron. 6 Tob. 

Fcap. Svo. 18*. 

. Life and lietters of Lord Byron. With Portraits. 

Royal Svo. 9*. sewed, or 10s. 6(/. in clotli. 

MOZLEY'S (Rbv. J. B.) Treatise on the Augustinian Doctrine of 
PndMtlnatiaii. Svo. 14*. 

PkimitiTe Doetrine of Baptismal Begenetation. Svo. 7i.6dL 

inrOK MANUAL (The) for the Use of Fanners. A Practical Treatise 

on tfa« Chemical Properties, Management, and Application of Haoiina. 
By Fbidbrick Fauuteb. Second Edition. Fcap. Svo. 6*. 

MUNDT'S (Gbn.) Pen and Pencil Sketches during a Tour 
in India. Third SdUion. PlatSA. Foot Svo. 7«.ed. 

XUNBO'S (General Sir Thoxas) Idfe and Letten. By tke BaT« 
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IIUBCHISON'S (Sir Rodericc) EuBsia in Europe and the Unl 
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Seetimia, «e. % Vols. Royal 4to. 

- Siluria ; or, a History of the Oldest Rocks con- 

taioing Organic RemaitiK. Tlnrd Edition. Map and Plates. 8vo. 42«. 

MURRAY'S (Capt. a.) Naval Life and Serriceft of Adminl Sir 

Philip Durham. 8vo. ba. 6(2. 
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